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HOME account of the exact position which 
this work pretends to occupy amidat a 
3rowd of valuable treatises on the same 
subject, may not be an unfitting intro- 
dwction to its pages. The system of Pure Logic or 
Analytic that has been universally accepted for cen- 
turies past, is very defective as an instrument for the 
analysis of natural reasoning. Arguments that com- 
mend themselves to any untaught mind as valid and 
practically important, have no place in a system that 
professedly includes ail reasoning whatever ; and an 
attempt to reduce to its technical forms the &st few- 
pages of any scientific work, has generally ended in 
failure and disgust. The consequence has been that 
the more popular writers on Logic have begun to 
treat its strictly technical parts with a certain coy- 
ness and reserve. They have denied to the rules of 
the syllogism that prominent place once assigned to 
them, yet at the same time they have refrained from 
rejecting as cumbrous and unnecessary an instrument 
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which did not subserve any praetieal end in their 
systems. 

The present worlt is an attempt to enlarge the sci- 
ence of Pure Logic, so that it may be adequate to 
the analysis of any act of reasoning. How far it 
h£is attained its object ought to be decided by the ap- 
plication of its principles to many miscellaneous ex- 
amples from different sciences ; and whilst I have 
rigorously and frequently applied this test to it for 
many years, I cannot hope that the partisility of an 
author will be a sufficient guarantee of its preten- 
sions, and therefore commend the same line of exam- 
ination to any one who believes, with rne, that a sed- 
ulous practice of logical analysis wilt richly reward 
the understanding with accessions of strength and 
clearsightedness. If the result should be the detec- 
tion of many errors and omissions on the author's 
pEirt, enough of matter may perhaps be left unshaken, 
to prove that Pure Logic is not the mere qfflcina ve- 
teramentaria — the warehouse of useless lelics — it is 
too often taken for, but a practical system — -an im- 
portant branch of mental culture. 

To Sir William Hamilton, of Edinburgh, whose 
death every student of philosophy may deplore as a 
personal loss, I am greatly indebted for valuable as- 
sistance, freely and generously afforded, at the cost 
of much time and trouble. There is no longer any 
fcEir that such an acknowledgment will be miscon- 
strued into an admission that the present work only 
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reports the opinions of that illustrious philosopher ; 
as he has himself recognized its claim to an indepen- 
dent position.* In truth, the extension of the syllo- 
gism, the enlarged list of immediate inferences, the 
doctrine of the three aspects of propositions, in 
Extension, Intension, and Denomination, and the 
grounds for rejecting the Fourth Figure of Syllogism, 
which serve, with other things, to give this little book 
its character, were worked out originally without as- 
sistance from any living author, from such materials 
as any student might command ; and it may perhaps 
be permitted me, without seeming to court a damag- 
ing comparison, to point out that the twelve affirma- 
tive modes of Syllogism in each figure, which here 
replace the much more limited number of the old 
systcin, are precisely those which Sir William Ham- 
ilton has found it necessary, on his own principles, to 
adopt. This will be an evidence to the reader that 
the alteration in question is not rash and arbitrary. 

To Professor Be Morgan, who has put forth, be- 
sides many excellent Mathematical Books and Es- 
says, an elaborate and acute Treatise on Formal 
Logic, my best acknowledgments are due for his kind 
and patient explanations of certain parts of his sys- 
tem. Other obligations to Mm ai'e notified in their 
proper places. 

The Appendix on Indian Logic, by my fiiend Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller, of Oxford, whose philological pro- 
* Sir W. Hamilton's Discussions in Pliiloaophy, p. 126. 
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ductions have already made his name known ovei 
three continents, although they are bat the first gath- 
erings of a harvest rich in promise, is intended to call 
attention to the interesting resemblances between the 
Greek and Hindu systems, which have never yet re- 
ceived the consideration they deserve. 

The favour with which this book has been received, 
has far exceeded the expectations of its writer. It is 
now adopted as a class-book in several places of 
education; and the careful revision of the present 
edition may perhaps have rendered it more lit for 
such a use. 

W. T. 
Qiwea'J College Osford; June, 1867. 
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LAWS OF THOUGHT. 



INTRODUCTION. 



"NuMftm lUcore Jl 
be arte nnlla sit, honiiiium eat parura consiilerate loguentium atque 
Cicero. 



1VEK.Y process has laws, known or un- 
known, according to which it must take 
place, A consciousness of them is so far 
from being necessary to the process, that 
we cannot discover what they are, except by analyz- 
ing the results it has left us, Poeins must have been 
written before Horace could compose an " Art of 
Poetry," which required the analysis and judicious 
criticism of works already in existence. Men poured 
out burning speeches and kindled their own emotions 
in the hearer's breast, before an Ai-t of Hhetoric could 
be constructed. They tilled the ground, crossed the 
river or the sea, healed their sicknesses with medici- 
nal plants, before agriculture, chemistry, navigation, 
and medicine, had become sciences. And wherever 
our knowledge of the laws of any process has become 
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18 OUTLINE OF THE 

more complete and accurate; aa in astronomy, by 
the substitution of the Copernican for the Ptolemaic 
system ; in histoiy, by a wiser estimate than our 
fathers had the means of forming, of civilization and 
its tendencies ; in chemistry, by such discoveries as 
the atomic theory and the wonders of electro-mag- 
netism; our progress has been made, not by mere 
poring in the closet over the rules already known, to 
revise and connect them by their own light, but hy 
coming back again and again to the process as it 
went on in nature, to apply our rules to facts, and 
see how far they contridicted or fell short of explain- 
ing them. Astronomers turned to the stars, where 
the laws they sought ?or were day and night fulfill- 
ing themselves before their eyes ; historians collected 
facts irom the records of different countries, watched 
men of many races, of various climates, differently 
helped or hindered, for there, they knew, the true 
principles of history were to be read ; and chemists, 
in the laboratory, untwisted the very fibres of matter, 
and watched its every pulse and change, to come at 
the laws which underlaid them. " Even geometry," 
says the great chemist, Justus Licbig, " had its foun- 
dation laid in experiments and observations ; most 
of its theorems had been seen in practical examples, 
before the science was established by abstract rea- 
soning. Tims, that the square of the hypothenuse 
of a right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the other two sides, was an experimental 
discovery, or why did the discoverer sacrifice a heca- 
tomb when he made out its proof? " 

§ 2, The same applies to Logic, or the science of 
the laws of tkoug-kt. The process of thought, or that 
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active function of the miod by which impressions 
received from within or from without are described, 
classified, and compared, commenced long before the 
ruiea to which it adheres with unfailing strictiieBS, 
had been drawn out. And though they do not de- 
vend on experience — i. e. their truth may be tried and 
made manifest without recurring to examples — still 
without experience, without the power of watching 
our own thoughts and those of others, there could 
never have been a science of Logic, which had its 
origin when some reflective mind, that had for years 
performed the various acts of thought spontaneously, 
began to lay down the laws on which they take place, 
or to give rules for repeating them at pleasure. The 
clearest reasoner cannot with propriety be called a 
logician, so long as he disputes spontaneously and 
without rule ; whilst the man with the humblest rea- 
soning powers may lay clEtim to the title, in so far as 
he reasons according to laws, ascertained by reflec- 
tion upon the process of thinliing. If, for example, 
we caU Zeno of Elea the inventor of Dialectic or 
Logic in Greece, it is not in virtue of his marvel- 
lous ingenuity in arguing against the possibility of 
motion, because this might have been the result of 
natural acuteness; but because his arguments, all 
constructed upon one type, that of forcing hia antag- 
onists into an absurd position by reasonings drawn 
from their own views, seem to indicate the possession 
of a logical rule, the same which now has the name 
of reductio ad absurdum. He had reflected upon 
those modes of argument which his position led him 
to adopt spontaneously, and had formed a general 
rule or plan which assisl'ed him in forming Ulte argu* 
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menta in future-. Logic then, like Philosophy, of 
which it is a part, arises from the reflection of the 
mind upon its own processes ; a logician is not one 
who thinks, but one who can declare how he thinks. 
This important distinction, which has been too often 
neglected, must govern all researches into the history 
of the science. 

5 3. Logic has been defined to be the science of the 
necesstwy laws of thought. But this definition, the 
correctness of which shall presently be examined 
more pEirticularly, requires a few words of general 
explanation. Our thoughts are formed indeed by 
laws ; and when we conceive, abstract, define, judge, 
and deduce, we put in practice so many ascertaina- 
ble principles. But does Logic simply explain these 
laws in themselves, or contemplate them in their tises, 
as assisting and regulating our efibrts in seeking after 
knowledge ? This distinction is analogous to that 
which is drawn between Anatomy and Physiology, 
the former of which simply examines what are the 
parts of the human frame, and the latter, the Science 
of Life, dwells upon the uses and developments of 
the parts : the one declares that I have a brain, and 
the other determines that it is the principal seat of 
passion, sensation, and reason ; and that it is weak 
in childhood, strong and constant in mature life, and 
subject to a gradual decay in age. It is competent 
to us unquestionably to consider the principles of 
thought under this twofold aspect of their nature and 
their employment. Thus, if we take a judgment; 
say, " The happiness of the human family will in- 
irease in proportion to the increase of mutual love," 
and consider it in its own nature, we siiall decide 
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that it 19 a judgment correct in form, that certain 
other judgments may be gathered from it, that it has 
Bome qualities which may belong to a judgment, and 
wants others ; and so far we are, only looking at the 
judgment in itself, by what we know of the laws of 
judgment. But if we consider this example in con- 
nection with truth and knowledge, we are led to ex- 
amine further, whether it is false or true, whether in 
forming it we fulfilled those conditions, of observa- 
tion and reasoning, without which we hi e or ght 
to expect a true result; to what region ol tho o-ht it 
belongs, and what is the method, he t te t mony 
deduction from principles, or observation ot facts by 
which judgments are to be obtained in tl it reg on 
In the former case we only put in requisition what 
may be called pure Logic, which is defined to be the 
science of the necessary laws of thought in their own 
nature ; whilst the questions in the latter case belong 
to applied Logic, or the science of the necessary laws 
of thought as employed in attaining truth. 

§ 4. But is this distinction worth preserving in our 
exposition of the science ? Many logicians, believ- 
ing that they must undertake to teach men " the art 
of reasoning," do not attach any value to the laws 
of thinking, except in so far as the employment of 
them may help men to think, and so to enlarge their 
stock of truth ; that is, they do not regard pure Logic 
as a distinct branch of their subject. But there is 
one grand reason for the opposite course. Truth is 
a wide word, and denotes all that we can ever know 
of ourselves, the universe, and the Creator. The 
Bcience which explains how the mind deals with 
truth, must be loose and indefinite, as its object-mat- 
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ter is of infinite extent ; so that applied Logic can 
never attain perfect completeness and precision, be- 
cause it can never affirm that it has shown how the 
mind deals with every part of truth and knowledge. 
But the laws of thought themselves are few in num- 
ber, and lie, in examples of perpetual occurrence, 
under every thinking man's observation ; and there- 
fore it may be declared with tolerable correctness 
when a full and accurate view of pure Logic has 
been taken. To secure that which we have com- 
pletely mastered, it is desirable to keep it separate 
irom that in which perfect corapleteneys is hopeless ; 
and therefore we purpose to consider Logic under 
two distinct lights, first as a science of laws, and 
next as a science of laws applied to practice. 

But here a caution is necessary (which we shall 
have to repeat in connection with the tripartite divis- 
ion of pure Logic itself), that as the distinction is in 
a measure arbitrary, for the laws of thought ai'e 
Eilways put in force with a view to the attainment or 
communication of knowledge, it will be impossible 
to maintain it with perfect consistency throughout 
our labours. Occasions constantly arise when the 
line of demai-cation becomes bluri'cd and confused ; 
when the bare laws of thought cannot be explained 
without the mention of that truth, in the search for 
which they are always employed : thus, in treating 
of Definition, which is one form of judgment, we 
imply the existence of a person ybr whom it is neces- 
sary to define a given notion that he may possess the 
true meaning of it, and be able to identify the things 
for which it stands. All that can be expected from 
Ds is, that, even if we find it necessary to repeat the 
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same trathe in the two diviaions, we do not desert 
onr point of view, but explain the laws of thought, 
first mainly for themselves, and then mainly in rela- 
tion to truth, which is the object of all thought and 
inquu^y. 

^ 5. Pure Logic (which is later in the order of 
discovery than applied, inasmuch as it is formed by 
abstracting from that more general science) talies no 
account of the modes in which we collect the mate' 
rials of thought, such as Perception, Belief, Memory, 
Suggestion, Association of Ideas ; although these are 
all in one sense laws of thought." Presupposing the 
possession of the materials, it only refers them to their 
proper head or principle, as conceptions, as subjects 
or predicates, as judgments, or as arguments. It 
enounces the lawa we must observe in thinking, but 
. does npt explain the subsidiary processes, some or all 
of which must take place to allow us to think. Met- 
aphysics is the science in which these find place ; 
but they also belong to applied Logic, because they 
are so many conditions under which the human mind 
acquires knowledge. Again, in pure Logic, the dif- 
* " Wow universal LogLc is either pure or applied Logic. In the 
first we make abstraction of all empirical oondiljons, under which. 
otu* undei^tanding is exercised j for example, of the influence of the 
senses — the play of the imaginaljon — the laws of memory — the power 
of habit, of inclination, &c. i consequently also of the sources of pre 
judicea, nay, in fiiot, in general, of all causes ont of which certain 
cognitions arise to ns or are pretended to do so, since they merely 
concern the understanding under eert^n circumstances of its appli. 
cation, and in order to know them, experience is requisite." — Kaat's 
Critiqw, p. 58, Enghsh transl. 1st ed. The ground here taken is 
difierent trom that in the text. I do not say they are cotitingerit, for 
memory, for example, enters iut« every act of thought; but, tiat 
they are suisidiaTy ; thought is not complete without them, hut at 
the same time thought la never complota with them alone. 
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ferent processes of the mind are regarded in their 
perfect and complete state ; whilst in applied, the im- 
perfect faculties of man, the limited opportunities 
of observation, the necessity of deciding upon a 
question when the materials of a judgment are stOI 
insufficient, impose many limitations on the perfec- 
tion of our knowledge. Thus, whilst pure Logic 
only treats of arguments that are certain and irrefut- 
able, the most important duty of applied Logic is to 
determine under what conditions imperfect argu- 
ments, such as the Example, the Imperfect Induc- 
tion, the Deduction from a proposition that is not 
truly universal, and some of the Rhetorical Enthy- 
menes, can be fairly employed, and to show, that 
though these weaker forms are so many deviations 
from a perfect demonstrative argument, they are so 
far from superseding the perfect forms, that inj-eality 
each of them appeals to, and attests the cogency of, 
some perfect form, to which it strives, as it were, to 
conform itself. As we are anticipating, a very easy 
example must suffice to illustrate our meaning. 
Every one is perfectly certain of the truth of the 
proposition that men grow infirm and die ; of which 
we have been convinced pardy by our own experience 
of men, and partly by the experience of others, de- 
livered to us from all quarters, in the sober pages of 
the moralist as well as in the reckless lyrics of the 
reveller. Nor does our conviction of this truth per- 
mit itself to be disturbed by the consideration, which 
is like^Xr^e undeniable, that the whole aggregate of 
this experience docs not in itself warrant any state- 
ment having all mankind for its subject : that even 
supposing the decadence and death of every man in 
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tiraea past had been observed, which is utterly incon- 
ceivable, at any rate there are many now living upon 
whom the common doom has not passed, and whose 
cases therefore cannot enter into the sura of our ex- 
perience. In a word, we have concluded from an 
experience that many men have become inficm and 
died, the much wider truth that all men do so ; and 
this is warrantable in the given case, and we arc 
right in rejecting upon the faith of it an assertion, 
unless supported by evidence that transcends experi- 
ence, that one man has not died, such as we have in 
the fable of the "Wandering Jew, or a proposal to 
obviate death in future, such as was involved in the 
search of the alchemist for an Elixir of Life. Bat 
that this mode of ai-gument from a particular to a 
universal, from some to all, is not valid in itself, is 
evident from applying it to another case, in which it 
is absurdly false — some men are tall, therefore all men 
are tall: and the only form perfectly indisputable in 
itself would be, " the men whom we have observed 
have all died, and these men are all men, that is, the 
only men, therefore all men die," which from the 
nature of this case cannot be employed. But ap- 
plied Logic first shows that this perfect argument is 
the measure of the validity of the other; that our 
conclusion is only true if we can say, not indeed 
" these men are all men," which is impossible, but 
the equally general proposition, " These men are {as 
good as) all men ; " thus conforming really to the 
perfectly concluaive argument ; and next, how and 
under what circumstances we can conform the in- 
complete to the complete enameration, how some 
can ever be said to be as good as all for purposes of 
argumentation 
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But it is time to proceed to examine the different 
pavts of the definition of pure Logic, by sliowing 
that Logic is a science, rather than an art — that it 
is a science of the necessary laws or forms of 
thought — that it has thought rather than language 
for its adequate object-matter. 

^ 6. Logic is a science rather them an art. TV-3 
distinction between science and art is, that a science 
is a body of principles and deductions, to explain 
some object-matter: an art is a body of precepts, 
with practical skill, for the completion of some work. 
A science teaches us to know, and an art to do; the 
former declares that something exists, with the laws 
and causes which belong to its existence, the latter 
teaches how something must be produced* An art 
will of course admit into its limits every thing which 
can conduce to the performance of its proper work ; 
it can recognize no other principle of selection. The 
painter may fail of perfect success from employing 
improper colouring materials, or a muddy and perish- 
able varnish, as well as ftom incorrect drawing or 
ill-managed light and shade , the lower defect or the 
higher is fatal to that perfect picture which he wishes 

* Tiefi yhsmv tcxvI, ""fp^ '"* 8i hridTiiio} Aristotle Aa Po^t II. 
lix. 4, By Science in the text \s meaat flie tpecakilne science of 
Plata and Aristotle ; by Art the pToUtad science PI tto seeins to use 
Te^fMjand ^ujr^/ai as interchangeible teims (Tkeiel lib, c ) Again 
(Poii'iicKS, 258, D. E.) he divides imarfiiiai, into irpoKniiai and yvua- 
rwcoi; the latter he would aubdivide (260, b.) into critical, which 
end in judging mtfilj, and epitaclieol, which lead us to some pcac- 
Ijcal result. See ileo Thecet. 202, d. Where Aristotle distinguishes 
between Science and Art, which is not invariably the case, he ex- 
plains them as *e have done ia the test, addiog only that the olgect- 
matter of Science is necessary or invariable ; that tk Art, contingent 
anii variable. See An. Post. i. ii i Top. vi. viii. 1 : Eth. Mc, VI. iii. 
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to produce. So that an art may contain precepts 
of a very dissimilar character; the painter must be 
taught Expression, Anatomy, and mixing of Colours ; 
the Rhetorician must learn to manage his thoughts, 
his hearers, and his hands, with equal dexterity. 
The science, on the other hand, having the object- 
matter for its touchstone, admits nothing except 
what relates directly to it ; and so a far greatei 
unity and simplicity naturally belongs to it. Geome- 
try treats of nothing but the properties of space, 
because it is a pure science ; whilst the arts founded 
upon it, such as Land-surveying, must briug in such 
topics as inequalities of surface, use of instruments, 
and the like. The science of Musical Counterpoint 
teaches the theory of harmonic progressions, and 
nothing else ; but the musician's art, in which it is 
employed, must add the knowledge of instruments 
and their compass, of the human voice, even some- 
times of the powers of a particular singer. Now in 
the popular meaning of the word Logic, no doubt 
the notion of an art Is more prominent ; to be able to 
reason better, and to expose errors in the reasoning 
of others, is supposed to be the object of this study.* 
But those writers who have followed out this view 
have been compelled to go over too wide a field for 
any one system. Logic must be the widest of all 
arts or sciences; because thinking, which is its ob- 
ject-matter, belongs to all the rest ; it is ars ariium, 
the art which comprehends all others, because its 
rules apply to every subject on which the human 

* Upon the historical yiew of the question, whether Logic is an 
Art or a Science, most valuable remarks will ho found in a paper by 
Sir William HamiltiM. Ediidntrgh Beoiew, 115, p. 202, se[[. 
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mind can be engaged. If then it is to be taught 
as an. Art, it should contain specific rules for reason- 
ing or thinking in every region of thought ; it must 
propose to itself nothing less than to enable men of 
the most various capacities to apply a set of princi- 
ples to effect the work of thinking correctly, under 
all circumstances. And the consequences are, an 
enormous expansion in the first instance, from the 
huge mass of heterogeneous materials ; and a con- 
sciousness of incompleteness in the second, since it 
is impossible to suppose that so vast a work has ever 
been completely achieved. Works in which the 
attempt has been made often contain a chapter on 
Scriptural Interpretation, and perhaps another on 
Forming a Judgment on Books : — can it be sup- 
posed that the precepts under either of these heads 
can be complete ? The one is an epitome of all 
Theology, and the other, it might he said, of all 
wisdom. Now Logic may be unquestionably an art 
or a science ; but it seems that all we can do is to 
lay down the principles of the science and leave 
each student to form for himself his own art, to 
teach himself how to employ these principles in 
practice. In this way we may attain something 
like completeness in a moderate compass, and may 
escape those incessant shiftings of the boundaries 
of the art, which are inevitable where men have to 
select a finite number of precepts out of infinite 
knowledge. 

§ 7. Those who represent Logic as both art and 
science are accustomed to assume that all arts, pos- 
sessing the principles of con-espondent sciences, teach 
their application to practice, so that art is but science 
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turned to account. In the case of Logic this ia not 
very far from the truth ; but as a general statement 
it is false, foi it overlooks that notion of unconscious' 
ness which is commonly involved in Art. Shak- 
speare is admitted, to be a consummate artist, but no 
one means by this that bis plays were composed only 
to develop a certain express theory of Draitiatie 
Poetry, sueh as Colericlge, Horn, or UMci have since 
founded upon tbem. No : the man of science pos- 
sesses principles, but the artist, not the less nobly 
gifted on that account, is possessed and carried away 
by them. " The principles which Art involves, sci- 
ence evolves. The truths on which the success of 
Art depends, lurk in the artist's mind in an undevel- 
oped state, — guiding his hand, stimulating his inven- 
tion, balancing his judgment, but not appearing in 
the form of enunciated propositions."* And because 
the artist cannot always communicate bis own prin- 
ciples, men speak of his ^^ happy art," as if it were 
almost by chance or hap that his works were accom- 
plished ; f and it was the fashion of the last century 
to speak of Shakspeare himself as a wild, untutored 
child of genius, not even to be named as an artist, 
because in truth his plays wanted dramatic science 
and were not obedient to the law of the dramatic 
unities. So that the praise of being a good logician, 
or oi having a logical mind, is sometimes awarded 
where there is little or no acquaintance with tlie sci- 
ence of logic. An understanding naturally clear, 
and a certain power of imitation, wiU enable the 

* Whewetl's Philosophy of IntJ. Scieiioes, ii. p. 111. 

t So we have the line of Agaiho, texyn tvxv^ eorcDfi:, Kat tvx^ 
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thinker or speaker to poui forth arguments wHch 
might serve for examples of all the logical rules, not 
one of which he has learnt; and without some share 
of these talents, no precepts would avail to make a 
reasoner. But when we write upon Logic, the un- 
conscious skill of the artist must be left out of the 
account, because it cannot be communicated by rules. 
By the art of Logic we mean so much of the art of 
thinking as is teachable, and no more. The whole 
of every science can be made the subject of teach- 
ing.* 

^ 8. In treating of Logic as a science, we shall 
not forget that the ultimate object of the study is 
strictly practical, and shall labour to state the princi- 
ples in such a way as to facilitate to the student their 
application as an art. If we would redeem Logic 
from the charge usually brought against it, that it is 
a system of rules which the initiated never employ, 
and. the uninitiated never miss, it must be by giving 
it a far more extensive verification in practice than 
it usually receives. The inconsistency of teaching a 
science, where we mean that an art should be ulti- 
mately learnt, is only apparent, not real ; and at any 
rate is less injurious than that of those who teach an 
" instrumental ait" which is never employed in prac- 
tice, and which is too often inadequate to the sim- 
plest tasks of practical application. 

§ 9. Pure Logic is a science of the necessary laws 
of thought. After the remarks already made (^tn page 
23), this snbjectwill need less illustration. Logic only 
gives us those principles which constitute thought ; 
and presupposes the operation of those principles by 

* AiSaicTi) jTflffQ iKtariJii'ii 6oneZ slvai- Aristotle, Eth. NiC- VI. ill- 
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■which we gain the materials for thinking. Thus I 
have a conception of house, which sums up and com- 
prises ail buildings in which men live ; how did I ob- 
tain it ? Logic answers that it was generalized from 
different single houses which I had seen, by noticing 
■what points they had in common, and by gathering 
up these common features into a new notion. It 
tells us, farther, that this conception has various 
powers, that it may be defined, by declaring what I 
understand by it, that it may be divided, as into 
" houses of the rich," and " ho^es of the poor," that 
by comparing it with other general notions, as church, 
quay, monumental pillar, I may form a more general 
conception, in which all these may be comprehended, 
that of building. In all this Logic is to a certain 
extent my guide, because conception is one great 
function of thought ; but with considerable reserva- 
tions. It only tells me what is true of all concep- 
tions, and leaves me to apply the principles to this 
particular one ; for about houses Logie of course 
knows nothing, and to know what is a house and 
what not, 1 must go to Architecture or to common 
experience. Logic only tells me what principles I 
must put in practice in forming any general notion 
whatever; but to her all general notions are alike. 
She makes no account of the great diversity of the 
classes of things they represent ; king, animal, acid, 
mammal, are all alike to her, and ranked together as 
conceptions, though the sets of objects they severally 
stand for have little resemblance. Logic then takes 
no account of the contents of a conception, of the 
things from which it is generalized ; these are contin- 
gent to her — if any given class from which a con- 
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ception is now formed were annihilated, there would 
still be conceptions. The function of conception is 
essential to thought; its laws are accordingly laid 
down, but their particular use inust be determined 
by the particular sciences. Logic teacbes me what 
Generalization, or the forming of common notions 
fcom many things, is ; but Botany teaches me to gen- 
erabze upon plants, PoliticEil Economy upon the facts 
of social prosperity, Geometry upon the properties of 
Space, and so on through the whole range of sciences. 
§10. Ill another direction also Logic seems -to 
stop short, and to lekve to another science what it 
was incumbent upon it to explain. Our conceptions 
aie formed from single objects ; how do we come to 
know these ? The logician replies, that it is not his 
business to show how, but that for the most part they 
are derived from the senses, by means of which we 
are put in coramuiiication with the external worjld. 
But many further questions arise out of this answer. 
What are the senses ? How much of every notion 
conveyed by them is new, how much is the result of 
the experience of past impressions ? Does my s^fht 
tell me that yonder steeple is about three miles off, 
or is it my understanding cooperating with my 
sight ? Is there no doubt that the senses report tru- 
ly ? Are we even certain that there is an external 
ivorld ? To these and many like questions the logi- 
cian has one answer: " I presuppose a man able to 
perceive, to receive impressions fcom the surrounding 
world, and then merely explain the principles on 
which he must proceed, in combining his impressions 
and drawing inferences from them. The specula' 
iions you suggest are highly interesting, and all who 
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would understand the mind of man must enter upon 
them ; but the science of Metaphysics, or of the 
Human Mind,hasabeadytaken themup, and, closely 
connected as Logic is with this science, it is expe- 
dient that they should divide the ground. Logic 
therefore presupposes a mind capable of, and actually 
receiving, impressions ; though, perhaps, if there were 
no such science as Metaphysics, it would be neces- 
sary even in a logical work to give a preliminary 
account of the origin of all knowledge." 

\ 11. Pure Logic is a science of the form, or of the 
formal laws of thinking, and not of the matter. The 
terms form and matter, in their philosophic use, wiU 
require some explanation. 

A statue may be considered as consisting of two 
parts, the marble out of which it is hewn, which is 
its matter or stvff, and the /on™ which the artist com- 
municates. The latter is essential to the statue, but 
not the former, since the work might be the same, 
though the material were different ; but if the form 
were wanting we could riot even call the work a 
statue. This notion of a material susceptible of a 
certain form, the accession of which shall give it a 
new nature and name, may be analogicaUy transferred 
to other natures. Space may be regarded as matter, 
and geometrical figures as the form impressed in it. 
The vcJce is the matter of speech, and sirticulation 
the/orm. But as it is the form which proximately 
snd obviously malces the thing what it is (although 
there can be no form without matter), the word form 
came to be interchanged with essence and with 
nature. Already we have left the original sense a^ 
some distance. 
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§ 13. With thinkers to whom the metaphi>rical 
sense was not so prominent, the word is used in three 
distinct but cognate senses. It is, 1st, a law or an 
idea, which are the same thing seen from opposite 
points. " That which, contemplated objectively (that 
is, as existing externally to the mind) we call a Law ; 
the same contemplated subjectively {that is, as exist- 
ing in a subject or mind) is an Idea. Hence Plato 
often names Ideas, Laws *, and Lord Bacon, the 
British Plato, describes the laws of the material uni- 
vei-se as ideas in nature. Quod in natwA natwatd 
lex, in naturd naturoMte idea dicitur" * Lava, heated 
metal, boiling water, the rays of the sun, all rank 
under one common form (that is, law) of heat, 
namely : by which is meant that they, all and each, 
contain whatever is essential to heat. Lead, gold, 
vermilion, stones, and (in a greater or less degree) 
all bodies, possess weight ; the law of weight then 
is their form — the law under which they all come, 
the condition with which they all comply. By vir- 
tue of this form they are, not bodies indeed, but 
heavy bodies ; in other words, if we suppose that 
form or law to be expunged irom the tables of the 
universe, their existence as to that nature or property 
would terminate ; or if the idea of weight were re- 
moved from the mind, we could no longer know 
them as heavy bodies. 

§ 13. Now how does every one of the given in- 
stances come under the forms heat and gravita- 
tion? By something contained within itself — by its 
embodying the law or definition ; that which comes 
under the form of weight must possess weight, must 

* Coleridge's Chureli and State, p. t2. 
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have in it all that the definition of weight demands. 
A.nd here we may trace the second meaning of the 
word form : it is that part of any object through 
which it ranks under a given law. Every new object 
represented to the mind is referred to different laws, 
called forms, by virtue of various qualities in itself, 
each of which is termed metonymically, and with 
respect to the law under which it is the means of 
ranking the representation, its form. When we ob- 
serve (say) a stone, the mind proceeds to class the 
representation of it, afforded by the senses, under the 
various forms of colour, figwe, size, weight, tempera^ 
twe, &c. ; and with reference to the form (law) of 
weight, the weight of the stone would be its form 
(essential part), with reference to the form of colour, 
the grayness of the stone would be its form. So 
that that, which in the object, when viewed in rela- 
tion to one law or form, is its form {essential part), 
is not its form when it is vicw^ed in relation to an- 
other. Now the matter of any representation is that 
part of it w^hich with reference to any given law is 
non-formal.* Thus in our stone, the weight, size, 
temperature, are parts of the matter, as far as the 
law of colour is concerned, for they are all non-for- 
mal, and the colour of the stone alone is formal. 
Tbe matter is that which, when added to the form 
(essential part), gives it extrancity — outness — objec- 
tive f existence. Without something more than the 

* Hence the same thing is alternafeiy form and matter. See Bil- 
la-' s History, in. p. 121 (Eng. liaas.), for this point in Aristotle's doc- 

t It will be well once for nU to expldn the modem use of the words 
mhject anc! dijeet — subjective and objective. The subject is the mild 
that tliinks ; the object is that wliich it thinks about. A aubjeetivo 
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mere form, there can be no instance of a law, an iii- 
Btance being the presence of the law in an object 
capable of containing it, and thus presupposing two 
things, the law and the capable object, whereof we 
terra one the form and the other the matter. Ex. gr. 
triangle may be conceived fay means of its own form 
or definition alone, but It must have a material part, 
it must become a triangle of stone, or wood, or ink 
on paper, as the condition of its externtd existence. 
When no separation, aecovdiug to some law or other, 
of a representation into its formal and material part 
takes place, that is, where it is referred to no law or 
conception already in the mind, there must be total 
ignorance of the object represented ; the representa- 
tion must remain obscure, and can never amount to 
a cognition. The absolutely material part of a cog- 
nition would be that which remains unknown after 
it has been brought under as many forms as the 
mind can reduce it to ; that which never becomes the 
condition of its ranking under a law. Forma have 
a triple mode of existence ; they exist in the Divine 
Mind as ideas, and are the archetypes of creation ; 

impression is one which arises in and from the mind itself; an objec- 
tive arises from observation of external things. A subjective ten- 
dency in B poet or thinker ^oald be a preponderating inclination to 
represent the mooiis and states of his own mind ; wliilst the ivriter 
who dwells most upon externa] objects, and suffers us to know little 
more of his own mind tban thtit it has the power to reproduce them 
with truth and spirit, exhibits an objective bias. As the mind, how- 
ever, sometimes regards its oivn states, of feeling or sensation, as 
ohjeeta, it Las been proposed to call them, when so employed, subject- 
objects, i. e. parts of the subject regarded as objects ; whilst purely 
external things might be called objects. (Erng's Pliil. Lexicon, under 
G^eastartd. ) These words have undergone great changes of mean- 
ing, excellently traced oat in Sir W. Hamilton's Peid, p. 800, in a nota 
whidi only the Editor of tliat work could have tiritten. 
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they exist as embodied in "instances" or examples, 
in which mode they are laws ; they exist, lastly, in 
the_, human mind as ideas ; thus they precede crea- 
tion, they are in it, they succeed it, 

§ 14. Writers of this school give yet a third sense 
to the word form ; as it denotes the law, so by an 
easy transition it stands for the class of cases brought 
together and united by the law. Thus to speak of 
the form of animal might mean, first, the law or defi- 
nition of animal in general ; second, the part of any 
given animal by which it comes under the law, and 
is what it is ; and last, the class of animals brought 
together under the law. 

^ 15. The sense attached at the present day to the 
words form and matter is somewhat different from, 
though closely related to, these. The form is what 
the mind impresses upon its perceptions of things, 
which are the matter; form therefore means mode 
of viewiTig objects that are presented to the mind. 
When the attention is directed to any object, we do 
not see the object itself, but contemplate it in the 
light of our own prior conceptions. A rich man, for 
example, is regarded by the poor and ignorant under 
the form of a very fortunate person, able to piu^chase 
luxuries which are above their own reach ; by the 
rehgious mind, unde.r the form of a person with 
more than ordinary temptations to contend with ; by 
the political economist, under that of an example of 
the unequal distribution of wealth ; by the trades- 
man, under that of one whose patronage is valuable. 
Now the object is really the same to all these observ- 
ers; the same "rich man" has been represented under 
all these different forms. And the reason that the 
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observers are able so to find many in one, is that 
they connect him severally with their own prior con- 
ceptions. The form then in this view is mode of 
knowing ; and the matter is the perception, or object 
we have to know.* Hence, when we call Logic a 

* A few passages to illnatrate these various meHninga may be 
addeii here. Plato usee form in all the three senses, of law, distinc- 
tive or essential part, and species (wtilcli last word means /orin) ; as 
these places will show. 

" Kemember then, tbat I directed you not to teach me some one or 
two holy acts out of many, but that very form by which all holy acts 

are holy Teach mc, then, the nature of that form itself 

that looking to it and using it for our example, I may declare any of 
the actions of yourself or any other, which^p artabe of this nature, to 
be holy, and any not so partaking, not to be holy." — Plat. Euthyp. 6, 
i>. B. " And of the just, the unjust, the good, the evil, of all the 
forms, in stioi^ the same holds true, that each is one and simple, but 
becanae eveiy where appearing by incorporation with actions, or mat- 
ter, or other things, that each appears many." — Reai^ 476, A. " Tor we 
have been accustomed to lay down one fbrm for many parljcalar cases, 
on which we impose the same name." — Reap. 596, i. " And accord- 
ing t^ the same form of justice, a just man will nowise differ from a 
just city, but will be like it." — Bxsp. 485, n. See also Symp. 205, d. ; 
Besp. 581, E. i Pdit. 258, e. Lord Bacon says, " The form of any 
nature is sudi that where it has place tlie given nature is also, as an 
infallible consequence. Therefore it is ever present where tlie given 
nature is bo, it attests that nature's presence, and is in it all. The 
same form is such that upon its removal the ^ven nature intatlibly 
vanishes Therefore it is invsriably absent where that nature is so. 
It in Uiose cases disavows that nature's presence, and is in it alone." 
Nob Org ii 4 The esamination of forms proceeds thus. Con- 
cerning the given nature we mnst flrst bring together before the 
intellect all the fcnown instances, agreeing in that nature, though 
manifesting it in i chicles [i.e. in matter] the most dissimilar." — 
Nos Org II II Again " When we apeak of fbrms, we understand 
nothing else than those laws and manifestation b of the pure ac(^ 
which order and constitute any simple nature, as heat, light, weight, 
in any sort of matter and subject that can contain them. Therefore, 
the form of heat or form of light, and the law of heat or light, is the 
le Uiing, nor do we ever abstract our thoughts from actualities and 
—Nm. Org. ii. 1',. Again, "For since th« 
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science of the formal laws, or the form, of thinking, 
we mean that the science is only concerned with 
that which is essential to, and distinctive of, the 
thinking process. Every act of thought is a thought 
about something; it has matter as well as form. 
Every common noun is a sign of the act of concep- 
tion; thus crystal is a conception formed from com- 
paring together many inorganic bodies which have 
spontaneously assumed certain regular forn^s- ani- 
mal, a conception from comparing many live crea- 
tures. Here the form is the same, for both are 

form of a tiling ia the very tiling ilself [ipsiasima res), and the thing 
no otherwise diiffers frooi tho form, than as the apparent dififera from 
the existent, the outward from the inward, or that which is con- 
sidered in relation to man from that which ia considered in relation 
to the universe [or universal mind], it follows clearly that no nature 
can he taken for the true form, unless it ever decreases when the 
nature itself det^'^ascia, and in hke manner is always increased ithen 
the natnce is increased." — Nob. Org. ii. 13. 

Eitler in his History shows the analogy between form and differ- 
ence, matter and genus respectively, in the writings of Arislolle ; 
Plotinvs indeed asserts their absolute identity.' Eiinead. I\. iv. 4. 
Pot a collection of passages to illustrate Aristot/e's doctrine, see 
Wails' Orgaann. comm. on 94, a. 90. To our own great writers the 
philosophical senses of the word form were well known. Taylor, 
Andremea, Honker, Beekdey, Butler, Sir Thomas Braiun, Cderidge — sup- 
ply instances whicli are now before us. But the auhject has already 
occupied our attention long enough. Keckermaiai's Logic affords 
materials for understanding the views of the old logicians. 

The philosophic value of the terms matter and form is greatly 
, reduced by the confusion which seems invariably to follow (hen: 
estenaive use. Whilst one writer explains form as "the mode of 
knowing" an object, another pula it for "distinctive part," which 
has to do with tha heing or nature of the tiling rather than with our 
knowledge of it; whei'e it means "shape" In one place, which is 
olienamere accident, in another it means "essence;" eo that it may 
be brought to stand for nearly opposite things. I will add, that 
probably there is no idea which these terms represent that cannot b« 
conveniently expressed byotliers, less open to confusiui. 
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conceptions, and it is this quality which cor^titutea 
them thoughts ; but the matter is difl'ereiit, for one is 
about certain inorganic solids, and the other about 
living creatures. Logic, not being concerned with 
the things that thoughts are formed from, ranks the 
two together ; it is for Mineralogy and Zoology to 
distinguish between them, Logic only knows them 
for their formal or logical value. Are they concep- 
tions ? are they judgments, Kyllogiams, definitions, or 
genera ? Occupied only with the bare laws of 
thinking, Logic must leave to other sciences the 
consideration of the various matters upon which 
these laws operate. In these thoughts — "life is 
short " — " Mirabeau was said to have been poi- 
soned " — " the radii of a circle are equal," we have 
only one form or law of thinking, namely, Judg- 
ment, exhibited in connection with various things or 
naatter. 

§ 16. Logic is said, in the language of the old 
writers, to be concerned only with second notions or 
intentions. The distinction between first and second 
intentions is connected with that which has been 
drawn between matter and form. Notions arc of 
two kinds ; they either have regard to things as they 
are, as horse, ship, tree, and are called first notions ; 
or to things as they are understood, as notions of 
genus, species, attribute, subject, and in this respect 
are called second notions, which, 'however, are based 
upon the first, and cannot be conceived without 
them. The first intentions precede in order of time, 
[or, as Boethias explains, men first intended to give 
names to things, before they intended to find names 
for their mode of viewing them. Now Logic is not 
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BO much employed upon first notions of things, as 
upon second ; that is, as we have said, it is not occu- 
pied BO much with things as they exist in nature, but 
with the way in whioh the mi¥id conceives them. A 
logician has nothing to do with ascertaining whether 
a horse, or a ship, or a tree exists, but whether one of 
these things can be regarded as a genus or species, 
whether it can be called a subieet or an attribute, 
whether from the conjunction of many second no- 
tions a proposition, a definition, or a syllogism can 
be formed. The first intention of every word is its 
real meaning ; the second intention, its logical value, 
according to the function of thought to which it 



* Vox art culata est eignum conceptua qui est m ammo duplex 
autem est e\a mod) yoi alia namque Bitmfleat con eptum. rta, ut 
homo, aa nial ilia, vero Lonctptum conceptus ut gen is Epacies, 
nomen, -verbum enuni, atio ratioomatio et all* hujuamodi prop- 
terea hie vocantur secui diB notionea ilifB autem prmifB Zabardla 
de Not. Log i x 

Prima notio est conceptuh rei quiteaus est ut animali homiuis , 
secunda notio eat conceptus rei quatenns latelligitui, ut subjectum 
et attcibutum. Paaius. Anai, Comm. p. 8, A. 

See also BvMe {Aristotle, i. p. 482) ; Gracicmthorp (Logic Profem.); 
ana Sir W. Hansiiton in Ed. Rev., No. 116, p. 210. Tilers is no 
awtliority whatever for Aldrkh's view, which makes second inten- 
tion mean apparently "a term defined for aiflentiflc use;" though 
with the (enaeious vitality of error it still lingers in some quartiirfc 
aftor wotttvds tliat should have beau mortal. 
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r|ITHBRTO we have assumed that the 
adequate obj'eet matter of Logic is 
thought, rather than language ; that 
having explained the Jaws of thinking, 
it is not bound to examine under what conditions 
these manifest themselves in speech. But logicians 
do not invariably follow this course ; those who re- 
gard it as an act of reasoning, seeing that reasoning 
is not conducted but by language, and that many of 
the chief impediments to the correct performance of 
the process, iie in the defects of expression, make 
speech, and not thought, the matter with which 
they are primarily concerned. The name of Logic 
itself would not be inconsistent with this view ; 
since logos may mean tlie outer or the inner word^ 
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the sermo interims or the sermo exlerrms — the articu- 
late expression or the thought itself. Here then 
the relation between thought Eind language must 
be ascertained. 

§ 18. Language, in its most general acceptation, 
might be described as a mode of expressing our 
thoughts by means of motions of the organs of the 
body ; it would thus include spoken words, cries 
and involuntary gestures that indicate the feelings, 
even painting and sculpture, together with those 
contrivances which replace speech in situations 
where it cannot be employed, — the telegraph, the 
trumpet-call, the emblem, the hieroglyphic* For 
the present, however, we may limit it to its most 
obvious signification ; it is a system of articulate 
words adopted by convention to represent outwardly 
the internal proofs of thinking. 

§ 19. But language, besides being an interpreter 
of thought, exercises a powerful influence on the 
thinking process. The logician is bound to notice it 
in four functions : — (i.) as it enables him to analyze 
complex impressions, (ii.) as it preserves or records 
the result of the analysis for future use, (iii.) as it 
abbreviates thinking by enabling him to substitute a 
short word for a highly complex notion, and the like, 
and {iv.) as it is a mean.s of communication. 

* Language is tiua divided ty M. Duval-Joaee, Logique, p. 201. 

{Absolute — Ories and Gestures. 
Conventional — Speech. '■- 1 

AbsolMle— Painting and Simlptiire. 
CoavaitionaX— Emblems, Tdegraphia StgM 
Hieroglijpkks, Writing. 
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§ 20. (i.) The language of worda never records 
an impression, whether internal or external, without 
some analysis of it into its parts. Besides the ob- 
jects which we observe, and their qualities, we can 
reproduce in speech the mutual relations of objects, 
the relations of our thoughts to objects, and, lastly, 
the order and relation of our thoughts themselves. 
Now as the mind does not receive impressions pas- 
sively, but reflects upon them, decomposes them into 
their elements, and compares them with notions 
ali-eady stored up, language, the close-fitting dress of 
our thoughts, is sdways analytical, — it docs not body 
forth a mere picture of facts, but displays the work- 
ing of the mind upon the facts submitted to it, with 
the order in which it regards them. This analysis 
has place even in the simplest descriptions. "The 
bird is flying" is an account of one object which we 
behold, and ia its present condition. But the object 
was single, whilst our description calls up two no- 
tions — " bird " and " flying," — and it is plaiil that 
this difference is the result of an analysis which the 
mind has performed, separating, in thought, the bird 
from its present action of flying, and then mention- 
ing them together.* In painting and sculpture, on 
the contrary, we have languages that do not employ 
analysis ; and a picture or statue would be called by 
some a synthetic, or compositive, sign, from the no- 
tion that in it all the elements and qualities of the 
object which would have been mentioned separately 
in a description, are thrown together aad represented 
at one view. The statue of the Dying Gladiator 
gives at one glance all the principal qualities so finely 
* See Mr. Smart's Sematology, cb, j. ■§ 3. 
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anEilyzed by the following description, which, how- 
ever, includes also the poet's reflections upon and in- 
ferences from the qualities he observes ; the objective 
impression is described, but with a development of 
the subjective conditioa into which it throws the nar- 
rator.* 

He Jeaas upon his liaiid — liis maiily brow 
Conseiita (o death, but conquers agony, 
Aud hia drooped head sinks gradually low — 
And tlirough his side the last dropa, ebbing slow 
Krom the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Lite the first of a thunder-shower ; and now 
The arena swima around him — he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch who won 

« He heard it, bnt he heeded not— his eyea ■ 

Were with his heart, and that was fiir away ; 

He recked not of the life he lost, nor pnze, 

But where hia rude hut by the Danube Jay : 

There were his young barbarians all at play, 

There was their Dacian mother — he, their sire. 

Butchered to make a Roman holiday ! 

All thia rushed with hia blood — shall he expire 
And unavenged ? Arise I ye Gottis, and glut your ire ! " 



Here the analysis of the impression is carried to its 
farthest ; and in the second stanza the object beeomes 
quite subordinate to the inferences and fancies of the 
subject. But it is all the more striking as an illus- 
tration of the principle, that language presents to u" 
the analysis, as painting and sculpture the imitations, 
of a sensible impression. 

§ 21. But different languages are more or less ana- 
lytic, and the same language becomes more analytic 
* P, 25, note. 
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as literature and refinement increase* This prop- 
erty indicates, as we should expect, correapondiag 
changes in tho state of thinking in different nations 
or in the same at different times. With increasing 
cultivation, finer distinctions are seen between the 
relations of objects, and corresponding expressions 
are sought for, to denote them ; because ambiguity 
and confusion would result from allowing the same 
word or form of words to continue as the expression 
of two diiferent things or facta. Many ambiguous 
phrases, however, are suffered to remain, although 
the inconvenience of them must have been perceived 
from the first; thus in Greek, the words ijdoDat Tixvim 
bear the two opposite senses of "pleasures which 
children feel " and " pleasures derived from one's 
children," and in Latin metus hostium may mean 
either "the fear we have of our enemies," or "the 
fear our enemies have of us." In the Bible, words 
as important as " the love of God " express the pious 
regard we have towards our Father or his benignity 
towards his creatures. Prepositions are our inter- 
preters to clear away this confusion. Again, where 
the powers of a particular ease of a substantive were 
once sufficient to denote the person whose action the 
verb described, whilst the pronoun was only used aa 
an additional mark when great emphasis was re- 
quired, more modern habits, exalting the notion of 
personality, always assign a distinct word to the per- 
son. Thus the Greeks were able to express " I have 
a pain in my head " by three words, 'AXyCi iTp Ksfahriv -. 
they needed no word to distinguish the person, and 

* See Donaldson, New Cratylus, B. r. ch. 3 ; DuuoWoKue, Lo^^ua 
p. 203 ; Damiroa, Logiqiie, p. 207. 
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merely qualified the verb by " the head," to express 
the seat of the pain. Our expression analyzes the 
verb into three distinct notions, " I," the person, 
" pain," the thing I suffer, and " have," the relation ; 
and shows more explicitly by the preposition " in " 
that the head is the seat of the pain. As a language 
acquires more of this character, and multiplies pro- 
nouns, prepositions, and conjunctions, it begins to 
forget its inflections, because it can express all their 
powers by oiucum locution with these new expletives, 
As syntax becomes more complex, inflections grow 
simpler. Our own language has almost lost the ter- 
minations of cases and persons ; and French writers 
attribute part of the clearness of their own tongue 
to the same cause, and to the consequent necessity 
of determining the relations of words clearly by 
proper connectives. The Greek has preserved its in- 
flections, although it has also acquired a fuU and 
compUeated syntax ; which is owing probably to the 
fact that the Homeric poems moulded and set the 
former before the necessity for the latter had arisen. 
Perhaps the Greek of Homer shows more than its 
original complexity of syntax, from the touch of later 
editorial hands, like that of Pcisistratus. Here then 
is a further use of language, and a proof of its inti- 
mate adaptation to thought. As the distinctions be- 
tween the relations of objects grow more numerous, 
involved, and subtle, it becomes more analytic, to be 
able to express them ; and, inversely, those who are 
born to be the heirs of a highly analytic language 
must needs learn to think up to it, to observe and 
distinguish all the relations of objects, for which they 
find the expressions already formed, so that we have 
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an instructor for the thinking powers in that speech 
which we are apt to deem no more than their hand- 
maid and minister. 

§ 22. The superiority of spoken language over the 
language of painting and sculpture, has been the fre- 
quent subject of remark. One reason for it is that 
whilst the artist can only effect with certainty an 
impression upon the eye, and must depend upon the 
sensibility, often imperfect, of the spectators for the 
reproduction in their minds of the emotions that sug- 
gested his subject and guided his hand, the poet by 
his description can himself call up the appropriate 
feelings. Upon the forehead of the Dying Gladiator 
what chisel could inscribe plainly that which the poet 
bids us read there ? 



In the picture of the Crucifixion at Antwerp, by 
Rubeos, one of the most powerful specimens of "the 
bmte-force of his genius," the action and purpose of 
more than one of the figures have been variously 
understood, and therefore by one party or another 
misunderstood. It is a disputed question whether 
the mounted soldier is looking with reverence at the 
chief Figure, or with cruel calmness at the agonies 
of one of the thieves ; and whether the soldier on 
the ladder has broken the legs of the thief, or is pre- 
paring to do so. Art finds few to understand its 
sweet inarticulate language; but the plainer' and 
fuller utterances of poetry cannot foe misunderstood. 
Another reason of its superiority may be found in 
the greater power of words to suggest associations 
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that knit up our present impression with others gain- 
ed from the past, or, better still, bring our eniotions 
and moral feelings into connection with our present 
impression. What painiitig of a house can ever con- 
vey so much to a feeling heart as the short descrip- 
tion — " This is the home in which I spent my child- 
hood?" The sculptor raises a tomb, and covers it 
with the ensigns of piety and death, but his art teUs 
us less after all than the brief inscription, " He died 
for his country," or, "he looks for immortality."* 
The painter cannot dip his pencil in the hues of the 
spirit ; the sculptor's drill and chisel cannot fix in 
matter the shapes which the raind assumes. The 
artist's thoughtremains unexplained, or depends upon 
the casual advent of congenial interpreters. In the 
comments upon our famous pictures and statues we 
have so many acknowledgments of the inferiority of 
the language of art to that of speech. Art would 
need no commentators, if it were thoroughly compe- 
tent to tell its own story. 

§ 23. (ii.) The second function we ascribed to lan- 
guage was that of preserving and recording our • 
thoughts for future use ; nomina simt notionum not(B. 
A discovery can hardly be said to be secured, until it 
has been marked by a name which shall serve to re- 
call it to those who have once mastered its nature, 
and to challenge the attention of those to whom it is 
Btill sti-ange. Such words as inertia, affinity, polari- 
zation, gravitation, are summai'ies of so many laws 
of nature, and are so far happily chosen for their pur- 
pose, that, except perhaps the third, each of them 

* Compare Cotmn, Pliilosopliie du VraJ, &c. lepon 27 ; and Barke, 
on the Sublime, J vii. 5, 
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guides us by its etymology towards the nature of the 
law it stands to indicate. When Gay-Lussac and 
Mitscherlich discovered that some chemical substan- 
ces either crystallize in the same form, or may be 
substituted for one another in compounds without 
change in the form which the compounds assume, 
they were not content with a statement of this beau- 
tiful and instructive law, but they invented the name 
of isomorphism (tendency to equal forms) to be an 
index and summary of the law and the experiments 
that illustrated it. When two opposite theories of 
medicine are termed Homceopathy and Allopathy, 
these two compound words contain in fact an account 
of the opposing theories. A recent popular and in- 
structive book' has reminded us that it is possible to 
exhume from under the words that are their monu- 
ments, many a buried and forgotten theory. Thus 
we speak of a jovial, a saturnine or a mercuriEd tem- 
per, without remembering that this implies an ascrip- 
tion of its qualities to the planet Jove or Saturn or 
Mercury. Physiologists now ignore the systems from 
which such terms as animal ^spirits, good humour, 
vapours, proceed. But if words often serve as tomb- 
stones, and remain when the theory has mouldered 
away, they are as often the keys by which we uuloclc 
the casket of the living and precious discovery, to 
exhibit it to the world. On the other hand, our emi- 
nent anatomist, Professor Owen, complains of the 
embarrassments produced in his science, by having to 
use a description where a name would serve; for 
instance, a particular bone is called by Soemmering 

* Trench on tJie Study of Words, Parker, 1851, A logical Student 
will find Tioth amusement and profit in the little volume. 
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" para occipitalis stricte sic dicta partis occipitalia 
oasis spheno-oceipitalis," * a description so clumsy 
that we may be certain the bone will not be men- 
tioned more frequently than absolute need requires. 
In many cases, the privilege of giving the name 
Vifhich all the world shall employ, is conceded to the 
man or the nation who fii'st clearly perceives the at- 
tributes, sees that they mtike one notion, and deter- 
mines how it shall be designated. We are indebted 
to the finer observation of the French for the names 
ermui, naivete, and finesse, for which we have given 
our own comfortable f in exchange ; and an English- 
man may notice with a smile of satisfaction that das 
gentlemanlike makes its appearance in a German 
author. 

§ 24. But it is not only in the higher laws of 
science, or the more subtle qualities which social 
refinement develops in men and in society, that the 
power of naming is the power of fixing the fleeting 
colours of thought. So long as we are content with 
the bare reception of -visua! impressions, we can in a 
measure dispense with words, because ottr remem- 
brance of the image of each object will serve instead 
of its name to ourselves, and a picture of it may 
represent it, though by a cumbrous and difficult pro- 
cess, to the minds of others. But thought never 
stops with the mere inspection of objects. In the 
simplest case, we proceed to decompose the sensitive 
impression into its parts. The tree which our eyes 

* Set) Oiven on the vertebrate skeleton in Report of BriUsh. Asso- 
ciation for 1846. 

t " Mot Anglnis," says M. Philarele-Chaslfs (ix. p. IS), "n6 d'nn 
vieux mot Tian^aia." But con/orCare is found in tlie Latin of the 
Vulgate. 
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behold is found, upon reflection, to be tall or stunted, 
blooming or withered, old or young, straight or 
gnarled, waving in the wind or still ; and these 
properties have no independent existence, but are 
parts of the visible object; they are entia rationis, 
and exist separately in the mind alone. Whence 
then, is our power of recalling them with such mar- 
vellous preciaion and facility ? How is it that we 
can keep them safely apart in the mind, instead of 
being obliged to look for them mingled and con- 
fused, in the objects from which we first disen- 
tangled them by reflection ? By virtue of the name 
we have attached to each of them ; which, like the 
labels upon the chemist's jars or the gardener's 
flower-pots, enable us at once to identify and secure 
the property we seek. Names then are the means of 
fixing and recording the result of trains of thought, 
which without them must be repeated frequently, 
with all the pain of the first effort.* 

§ 25. (iii.) Leibnitz was the first, so far as I know, 
to call attention to the fact that words are sometimcB 
more than signs of thought ; that they may become 
thoughts. His distinction between symbolical and 
intuitive [notative\ conceptions f conducts us to 
the third function of language, that it abbreviates 
the processes of thought. Where our notion of any 
object or objects consists of a clear insight into all 
the attributes, or at least the essential ones, he would 
call it intuitive. But where the notion is complex, 
and its properties numerous, we do not commonly 

* Upon this, consult Damirim, Logique, p. 200, seq. and Daml 
Joam, Logique, p, 199, seq. ; Mill on the Human Mini], vol. i. p. Sa, 
' Erdaaam's Ed. p. 79. Ada Brudit. an. 1684. 
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realize all that it conveys ; the process of thinking 
would be needlessly retarded by such a review. We 
make use of the name commonly given to the no- 
tion as a symbol, even for ourselves, of all the prop- 
erties it possesses, A name then, eroployed in 
thought, is called a symbolical cognition; and the 
names we employ in speech are not always symbols 
to another of what is explicitly understood by us, 
but quite as often are symbols both to speaker and 
hearer, the full and exact meaning of which neither 
of them stop to unfold, any more than they regularly 
reflect that every sovereign which passes through 
their hands is equivalent to 240 pence. Such words 
as the state, happiness, liberty, creation, are too 
pregnant with meaning for us to suppose that we 
realize theii- full sense every time we read or pro- 
nounce them. If we attend to the working of our 
minds we shall find that each word may be used, 
and in its proper place and sense, though perhaps 
few or none of its attributes are present to us at the 
moment. ■ 'A very simple notion is always intuitive; 
we cannot make our notion of brown or red simpler 
than it is, by any symbol. On the other hand a 
highly complex notion, like those named above, is 
seldom fully reaUzed — seldom other than symbolical. 
Here then is a farther use of names ; they serve to 
abbreviate the process of thought, as we have seen 
that they are useful in recording its results. And it 
may be noticed here that this distinction of cogni- 
tions throws a new light on the nature of defmitioiis, 
or explanatory propositions, which are not, as they 
are often regarded, mere explanations to others of a 
meaning which we ourselves duly apprehend, but 
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are real acts of thought, which by unfolding before 
us some marks of our conception, partially or wholly 
unseen by us, have all the power of new truths even 
for ourselves. 

§ 26. (iv.) That language hath a fourth use, the 
moat obvious of all, as the medium of communica- 
tion between mind and mind, needs no explanation. 
We might dispense with articulate' speech for certain 
purposes, and might make gestures and changes of 
the countenance, vifhich are the language of action, 
supply its place. But actions and the play of fea- 
tures, whilst they serve to express love or hatred for 
some present object, need of food or rest, joy or sor- 
row, can but express a very small and confined list 
of thoughts if we would indicate our feelings towards 
some absent person, or our wish for something at a 
distance, or direct attention to some inward state or 
sentiment; we cannot guide the thoughts of the 
spectator to the object present to our own mind, with 
any precision and certainty. Hence, it is necessary 
to appropriate to every object a signal, always avail- 
able, which all men by a tacit convention accept as 
a substitute for the object, and which therefore recalls 
the object to the fancy whenever it is employed; 
and such a signal is a noun or name, defined by 
Aristotle to be " a sound which by convention is 
significant, but does not determine time," * The 

* 'Ovo/ta licv oiv ierl ^uv$ ati/iavrui^ «orS ipni&j/iap: dvcu xpoooii, yc 
latihv !iipo( iari aji^aiiTUthv KSXupaftmv. — On Enotineement, eh. 2. 
(The last words express that it divides into syllables only, Hnd not 
words, otherwise it would be ft sentence.) 'P^^a (rerb) Si kari ti 
irpof oTiivAviiv xp'"""'- — Ch. 8. J. C. Scaliger tmeed the distinetion 
between (he noun and tJie verb to a diSference of time, for tho noua 
represented a permanent thing, the verb a temporary and transitory 
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convention or agreement by which a whole nation 
confines a noun to one object or class of objects, is 
of course merely tacit ; whatever theory of the origin 
of language we adopt, we cannot suppose that a 
nation ever formally met and agreed upon the sev- 
eral names that should thenceforward express their 
various notions. Language is based upon general 
agreement, if we give our assent to its use every day 
by hearing and answering it, just as truly as if the 
view of Maupertuis were eoiTcct, that language was 
originally formed by a session of learned societies- 
Names however are representatives of things ; and 
the diflFerent states of things must find an expression 
likewise; hence the need'of adjectives and verbs. 
The verb has the power of assigning to the thing at 
a particular time -the condition of being, doing, or 
undergoing something; but as every verb may be 
resolved into an adjective-notion, and one particular 
word simply expressive of past or present or future 
state, as, for example, " he loved " is explained by 
" he was— loving," " he hopes " by " he is — hoping," 
we Eire justified in regarding all verbs as fundamen- 
tally one, the verb to be, with its three times or tenses 
of is, was, shall be, and their variety as arising from 
the incorporation of various adjective-notions with 
this simple verbal element. When two or more 
names come together, it is ftequently necessary to 
express the mutual relation in which they stand ; a 
thing may be to, from, by, in, near, above, or below 
another, and prepositions Eire invented to determine 
this. Here then are the four principal parts of speech, 
substantives, or names to express substances, adjec- 
tives to stand for attributes, prepositions to denota 
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relations, and a single verb to assign attributes oi 
relations to substantives at a determinate time.* 

^ 26. Aristotle's mode of arranging the classes of 
words admits of a brief, and (it may be hoped) in- 
telligible statement. Words are conventional signs 
of what takes place in the mind ; natural signs, as a 
scream to express terror, a scowl for hatred, a laugh 
for pleasant surprise, are not to be ranked among 
them. The question whether some sounds are not 
naturally more suitable to certain ideas, for examples, 
the sound of st to express strength and solidity, in 
stand, stout, sturdy, stick, stop, stubborn, or the 
sound of ivr to express turning with an effort, as in 
wring, writhe, wrest, wi'estle, wrist, is passed over ; 
and it is evident that even if the sounds are suitable 
to the ideas they express, there was no necessity for 
adopting them, and they are, like the rest, subject to 
a tacit convention. Now some words, or rather 
vocal sounds, are simple, and consist of parts which, 
taken separately, have no meaning, or at least arc not 
intended to have any in their present position ; such 
arc the single sounds which we call words, as weapon, 
free, hardship, master, in which the components — ■ 
ship and mast — have lost their proper meaning on 
entering into their several words.- Some again are 
more complex, and are not only significant them- 
selves, but consist of significant parts; these are 
what we call propositions or sentences, as The sun 

* See CondSlac, Granaaaire, ch. viii. The more advanced student 
will not fail to notice that ae the ten Categories of Aristotle answer 
to the parts of speech, so tJie aimpler division of categories adopted 
by many later writers, into substenoe, attribnte and relation, answers 
U> three parts of speech. See below, iJio Section on Catcgaries. 
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has set. Following first the simple woids, we find 
that some of them express a state or action at a 
given time, and are known as verbs ; others again 
are irrespective of time, and are called nouns. Of 
nouns, some have a sense independent of any auxil- 
iary words, and therefore can be employed alone as 
terms in a proposition, as city, wilderness, revenue ; 
others require tlie aid of other words to complete 
and determine their meaning, as — of a city, good, to 
Greece, which prompt the questions, what pari of a 
city? Good what? "What happened to Greece? 
and therefore are not complete in, themselves. The 
former, properly speaking, are perfect nouns or names, 
but the latter, which include all cases of nouns except 
the nominative, are only parts of compound names, 
and require an addition to complete them. If a verb 
is added to one of the imperfect names, there will not 
be an intelligible sentence. Perfect names again 
might be either definite or indefinite, though the 
latter, which are nothing more than nouns with a 
negative prefix, as non-philosopher, are haidly worthy 
to be called names, both because they represent too 
large a number of objects, and because we explain 
them by saying what they do not mean. Turning 
now from simple words to propositions, we notice 
that some sentences are declaratory, as All must die ; 
others are only precatory or exclamatory, as " Qh 
that this too too solid flesh would melt ! " Truth 
and falsehood, with the investigation of which Logic 
is concerned, belong only to the declaratory proposi- 
tions, and indeed these only can truly be called 
propositions. 
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DIVISION OF WORDS. 
Jce Arislalle on En. Ch. i,— iii,; 



Whose parte havi 
no meaning- 
simple "words. 



j ( Perfect < 

(.Houns -i (. Indefinite 

\ Imperfect 
'Declaratory — true or 



§ 27. It is the province of Universal Grammar to 
examine the means of oral and written communica- 
tion, and their laws ; and the hints here offered are 
rather intended to suggest than to supersede a further 
study of that science; to which alone belong the de- 
tails of the doctrine of the Parts of Speech and their 
construction. Our business has been to point out 
the principal uses of language in aiding the process 
of thought But great as these services are, it must 
not be supposed that an examination of the rules of 
language would answer every purpose of a logical 
system. As we are now constitnted, our thoughts are 
invariably clothed in speech; we use words even if 
we do not utter them. But if articulate speech were 
withdrawn from man, it cannot be supposed that 
thought would for ever cease. On the contrary, 
wherever pei^onal defects or external circumstances 
deprive the mind of this means of communication, 
it succeeds in providing an efHcient substitute, and 
attains by practice much the same facility in the use 
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of it as we enjoy in the exercise of the powers of 
speaking. Those among the deaf and dumb who 
have been taught by the pains of an enlightened 
humanity to converse and to think, miist use, instead 
of the remembered words which we employ, the 
remembei-ed images of hands in the various com- 
binations of finger-speech, as the symbols of their 
thoughts. The deaf and blind, taught the names of 
objects from raised letters, must think, not by asso- 
ciations of sound, but of touch. The telegraph, and 
the signals on railroads, are new modes of speech; 
and though an inexpert practitioner may have at first 
to tran^ate such signs into common language, the 
skill which comes from practice soon prompts himi 
to omit this needless intermediate step. The engine 
driver shuts ofF the steam at the warning sign, with- 
out thinking of the words to which it is equivalent ; a 
particular signal becomes associated with a particular 
act, and the interposition of words become super- 
fiuous. Dr. Hooke, the inventor of the telegraph, 
called it " a method of discom^sing at a distance, not 
by sound but by sight;" and it is conceivable that 
we might learn to think by the tclegi'aphic signals, 
so that " red flag over blue," seen with the eye or 
recalled by the memory, might be our word for hap- 
piness. Leibnitz," suggests the possibility of em- 
ploying various tones instead of articulate words to 
convey our notions ; and mentions that the Chinese, 
having a slender vocabulary, use the aid of tone and 
accent to vary and augment it. The Jtanz-des- 
vaches that rends asunder the heart of the Swiss 
exile, to him is but a word for " country and home ;" 
* Nouv, Ess. iii. 1 
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and the signet of the king sent to his servant, or the 
broken astragalus, by which the " guest-fciend " re- 
minded his fellow of his plighted hospitality, are 
signs which plainly and certainly suggest thoughts, 
and therefore they are words also. Without thought, 
language would cease ; but we can conceive the 
language we use might be denied to us, and yet 
thought still proceed with the assistance of some 
other class of signs. And it is scarcely philosoph- 
ical to found an analysis of the reasoning powers 
upon that which, however useful to the reason, may 
be conceived to be uiiiversally, as it is now in isolated 
cases, separated from it, without destroying its ac- 
tion. Granting that the processes of thought may 
be traced to a great extent in the signs which it 
employs, they are stiil but signs, and . if the process 
beneath them can be examined in itself — as we need 
not fear to maintain that it can — then to view it 
only in the instruments it uses is to leave our survey 
shallow and incomplete. Logic should expound the 
laws of thinking, and universal Grammar the laws 
of speech, apart from their special modifications in 
any given language. These two sciences would 
mutually illustrate each other ; whilst a clear separa- 
tion between them would probably have the effect 
of elevating the latter into an importance not hitherto 
assigned it. But no confusion can result from inti-o- 
ducing principles ol Hnguage into Logic, as has 
been often done, so long a thinking la made the 
adequate object matter ot the '-cience ind language 
comes in only as the miniatei of thought. 

§28. The questioi we ha\e just considered — ■ 
whether thinking could proceed without articulate 
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words as its signs — must be distinguished from the 
more difficult one — whether thinking could dhtpenae 
■with all signs. The latter we do not pretend to an- 
swer here; but it may be hinted that thinking and 
science are not identical, that even if trains of syste- 
matic reasoning are quite beyond the reach of any 
but a speaking, " word-dividing " being, the simpler 
acts of thought may perhaps be within his reach. 
Without language, all the mighty triumphs of man 
over nature which scieace has achieved would have 
been impossible. But this does not prove that maji 
might not, without speech, observe objects, gather 
them into gi-oups in his mind, judge of their proper- 
ties, and even deduce something from his judgment. 
Weak and incomplete the process of thought would 
be ; but we dare hardly say that one could not think 
at all. But in no subject is it more necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the actual, and the merely conceiv- 
able. Language and thought have never been put 
asunder, but in a few exceptional cases. With some 
nations they have the same name ; with aU, the rules 
of the one are readily applied to the other. 

^ 29. The opinions about the origin of language 
may be divided into three classes, as follows. 

a. The belief that man at his creation was en- 
dowed with a full, perfect, and copious language, and 
that as his faculties were called forth by observation 
and experience, this language supplied him at every 
step with names for the various objects he encoun- 
tered. In this view, which has found many able 
advocates, speech is separated from, and precedes, 
thought; for as there must have been a variety of 
ohenomena both outward and in bis mind, to which 
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the first man waa a stranger, until long experience 
gradually unfolded them, their names must have 
been entrusted to him long before the thoughts or 
images which they were destined ultimately to rep- 
resent, were excited in his mind. 
, b. The belief that the different families of men, 
impelled by necessity, invented and settled by agree- 
ment the names that should represent the ideas they 
pos3cs3ed.\ In this view language is a human inven- 
tion, grounded on convenience. But "to say that 
man has invented language, would be no better than 
to assert that he has invented law. To make laws, 
there must be a law obliging all to keep tbera ; to 
form a compact to observe certain institutes, there 
must be aheady a government protecting this com- 
pact. To invent language, presupposes language 
already, for how could men agree to name different 
objects without communicating by words their de- 
signs ? " In proof of this opinion, appeal is made to 
the great diversity of languages. Here it is supposed 
again that thought and language were separate, and 
that the former had made some progress before the 
latter was annexed to it. 

c. The third view is, that as the Divine Being 
did not give man at his creation actual knowledge, 
but the power to learn and to know, so He did not 
confer a language but the power to name and de- 
scribe. The gift of reason, once conveyed to man, 
was the common root from which both thought and 
speech proceeded, like the pith and the rind of the 
tree, to be developed in inseparable union. With 
the iirst inspection of each natural object, the first 
imposition of a name took place : " Out of the ground 
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the Lord God formed every beaat of the field, and 
every fowl of the air ; and brought them unto Adam 
to see what he would call them ; and whateoever 
Adam called every living creature, that was the name 
thereof." (Gen. ii. 19.) In the fullest sense, language 
is a divine gift, but the power and not the results of 
ifci exercise, the germ and not the tree, was imparted. 
A man can teaeh names to another man, but nothing 
less than divine power celh plant in another's mind 
the far higher gift, the faculty of naming. From 
the first we have reason to believe that the functions 
of thought and language went togctber. A concep- - 
tion received a name; a name recalled aeonception; 
and every accession to the knowledge of things ex- 
panded the treasures of expression. And we are 
entangled in absurdities by any theory which assumes 
that either element existed in a separate state, ante- 
cedently to the other. 

§ 30. It is impossible to trace the growth of lan- 
guage with certainty ; but it is most probable that 
majiy of the roots of the primitive language were 
originally imitations of the various sounds emitted 
by things in the natural world. A bird or animal 
perhaps received a name derived from, and resem- 
bling, its own peculiar utterance. The cry or excla- 
mation that man emitted instinctively under the 
pressure of some strong feeling, would be consciously 
reproduced to represent or recall the feeling on an- 
other occasion ; and it then became a word, or vica- 
rious sign. Where natural sounds failed, analogy 
would take the place of imitation ; words harsh and 
difficult to pronounce would be preferred to stand 
for unpleasing objects, over those of a more bland 
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and facile character, which would be appropriated to 
pleasant things and conceptions'. Mere agreement 
among those who used the language, would be suffi- 
cient to stamp a vocal sound as the name of a cer- 
tain object, where neither imitation nor analogy sug- 
gested o"ne. But these original roots, the simplest 
form of substantives, would gradually become less 
and less discernible as the language grew richer and 
more intricate. Wherever new arte are practised, 
we may easily find opportunities of watching the 
growth of new names for its instruments and pro- 
cesses, guided by these three principles, imitation, 
analogy, and mere convention. 

§ 31. The various parts of speech took their origin 
from the noun and verb, or possibly from the noun 
alone.* Many instances can be found of adverbs 
and prepositions which are distinctly substantives, 
and of conjunctions which are but parts of verbs. 
Then the close connection between the verb and 
noun is indicated by the number of words which, 
in our own language, are both verb and noun, 
and only distinguished by mode of pronunciation- 
Inflexions perhaps originated in the addition of one 
word to another, so that the terminations of nouns 
and verbs are in reality distinct words incorporated 
with them. Tiiese are but slender hints of the 
direction in which profound and acute researches 
have been made. And I do not think that such 
attempts to dissect and analyze language, pursued 
with proper caution, tend at all to lower our esti- 

* " Omnes Hebrew voces, exceptis tantum inteijecdonibaa et 
coDjuncttonibus, et una aut altera parldcula, Tim el proprieUtea 
pominis habent." — Spinosa, Gram, Heb B. 
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mate of the importance of the gift of speech, or of 
its marvellous nature. It is not move wonderful 
surely that the Giver of Good has endowed man 
with a complete language, than that He has en- 
dowed him with faculties which out of the shrieks 
of birds in the forest, the roar of beasts, the murmur 
of rushing waters, the sighing of the wind, and his 
own impulsive ejaculations, have constructed the 
great instrument that Demosthenes and Bhakspeare 
and Massillon wielded, the instrument by which the 
laws of the universe are unfolded and the subtle 
workijigs of the human heart brought to light. But 
in no line of inquiry is caution more necessary, are 
deductions more likely to be fallacious. It does not 
follow that a word as we use it now bears a gross, 
narrow or material sense, because the root to which 
we can refer it had a limited meaning, and was 
connected with matter. If truth according to its 
etymology means that which we trow or think, ac- 
cording to long usage it means that which is certain 
w^hcther we think it or not ; if spirit meant origin- 
ally no more than breath, it has so far left that sense 
behind, that when the breath is exhaled the spirit 
remains immortal." 

* On the origin and growth of Language, see Serdet Unpning 
des Sprodies (a prize Easily) ; EaiKh's Psudtdogy, New York, 1840; 
I'ooke's Dinersiofia of Ptirhy ; Sarris'a .Seraiei ; Donaldson's Nea 
Omiyltts ; Manael's Proiegomma, p. 17 ; Cou^n, Frag. PIdlos. o« 
Maine du Bhim ; Diivai-Joiive, Logique, JJ 189, seq. ; Plalo^a O aiglas. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



" Hiyua disdpliiiie studiura afque eognitio in principiis fiuidem 
tctra et aspernabilis insuavisque ease et inutilis yideri solet : sed nbi 
aliquantum prooeEsevis, tum denique et emoluraentura ejus in atiimo 
Iho diluccbit, et scquctur quiedam disocndi voluptas insatiabilis." — 
Attlhs Gbllius. 

§32. 



OGIC has been called an a priori science. 
The distinction between ti-uths a priori 
and truths a posteriori, as observed uni- 
versally by modern writers, may be drawn 
as follows. If there are any truths which the mind 
possesses, whether consciously or unconsciously, be- 
fore and independent of experience, they may be 
called a priori truths, as belonging to it prior to all 
that it acquires from the world around. On the other 
hand, truths which are acquired by observation and 
experience, are calied a posteriori truths, because 
they come to the mind after it has become acquainted 
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with external facts. How fai a priori truths or ideas 
are possible, is the great campus philosophorum, the 
great controverted question of mental philosophy. 
In entering into it, and that only so far as our pres- 
ent purpose requires, wc must remove from it one 
gi'eat cause of misunderstanding. No one at present 
maintains that the mind can know any thing at a 
point of time before its observation of external 
things began ; a mind in that condition would be 
full of thick darkness. However independent of ex- 
perience any process may appear to be now, as for 
instance that by whieh geometrical truths are proved, 
we may be sure that we made much use of observa- 
tion before we educed the very laws which place it 
in our minds far above all need of confirmatory 
evidence from observation. A mind which never 
observed, would not be a mind. But the question 
is whether even the facts which wo observe do not 
furnish evidence that something has been in the 
mind before it was directed to the facts ; just as we 
know by looking at something that we have eyes, 
and must have had them before w^e looked, although 
without putting them to their proper use we could 
never have known that we had them at all.' Now 
without going into the dispute as to how much of 
our knowledge is a priori, we may be able to show 
that at least the conditions of all knowledge are so, 
— that the mind does not simply reflect the images 
of things without, but impresses character of her 
own upon them, — that our knowledge of things is 
not the exact counterpart of the things, but of the 
things and the mind operating together. When wa 
* Cderidge, Lit. Rem. i. 326 ; anfl Friend, i 307, note, 
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Bee our image in a mirror (to use Bacon's sintili- 
tude), we know that our shape is the cause of it on the 
one side and the power of reilection in the mirror on 
the other ; if we were to see it muitiplied, or in- 
creased, or diminished, or chajiged in hue, we should 
infer that the mirror had several angular faces, or 
was concave, or convex, or made of tinted glass. 
Each of these properties would be inherent in the 
mirror prior to our presenting ourselves before it; 
they are its a priori laws ; although we could only 
ascertain them a posteriori, by a trial. When an 
image is received upon the mirror of the mind, we 
see that the latter also has its laws and properties. 
Our remark upon one object of common occurrence 
is " the bird ia flying against the wind." Have we 
here no more than the single object which the eye 
presents ? ' There are three distinct notions, of a 
bird, of its being in the act of flying, of the direction 
of its flight; so that the mind has decomposed the 
one object into three impressions ; and there is be- 
sides an act of deciding upon the agreement of these 
impressions, expressed by the word " is." And as 
the object does not resolve itself into three parts, 
but is to all intents and purposes one, and as there 
can be nothing in the object to correspond to the 
act of judging expressed by the word " is," we con- 
clude that the power of analysis of the simple im- 
pression into three, together with that of judging 
upon it, belong to the mind itself. Further, as we 
have no reason to think that this object created the 
two powers, or did more than call them into action, 
we conclude that they were present a priori, that 
is, prior to the impression from without. And again, 
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for the same reason that they are not fonnd in this 
object of aenaef— that is, because they decompose it 
into many parts and judge upon its parts, which no 
object can do for itself — we conclude that they were 
not learnt from any object we may have seen before ; 
and therefore they are absolutely a priori, they are 
independent of all experience.* 

§ 33. Hence we may understand the importance 
which attaches to Leibnitz's well-known comment on 
the maxim of the school of Locke f ; to the nihil est 
in iniellectu, quod nonfuerit in sensu, he adds — wist 
itUellectus ipse. The mind does not simply receive 
the impressions of the senses, like tbe passive surface 
of a mirror ; it groups them, judges about them, sep- 
arates their qualities from each other, and draws in- 
ferences about the qualities which like objects, hitherto 
unknown, may be expected to have. But qualities, 
classes, inferences, are not objects of sense, however 
they ma,y reside in or be drawn from those objects, 
They have no separate existence out of the mind; 
whilst, within it, they are perfectly distinct. This 
transmutation of objects of sense into their elements 
must therefore be the work of the mind alone. It is 

* The various modes of expressing the antithesis between thoughta 
and things are here exhibited in a tabular form : — 
Man, . as opposed to Halure 



Thonghts, 


,. „ 


Tilings 


Theories, 




Tacla 


Eeflectioii, 




Sensation 


Subject, 


",. '.! 


Object 


Form, 




Matter. 


■Wheu>dl'B Phi 


of Ind. Sci. voi. I. B. i. 


t Lf.ibniti, Nouveaax Essais, ii 


I. p. 223, Erdmam't Ed. Locke hi 


self admits "ideais of reflection,' 


gained by obaetving the mind's a« 


actions, besides "ideas of sensa 


ion," C/i 


H«m. Under, ii. v. 1, 
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a law of the intellect itself, and never was nor can 
have been in the sensuous impressions we have re- 
ceived. 

§ 34. Pure Logic treats only of those laws or con- 
ditions to which objects of sense are subjected in the 
mind ; and hence it is called an a priori science. It 
unfolds the laws of the intellectus ipse, and gives no 
account of the representations of the senses as such. 
It will enumerate, for instance, all the different kinds 
of judgments which can be formed, but will not pre- 
tend to decide upon the truth of any one judgment 
respecting something which is now before the eyes. 
As the laws of the understanding are few and inva- 
riable, whilst the phenomena in the world around us 
appear, from our imperfect knowledge of their com- 
plicated laws, very uncertain. Logic is far less liable 
to error than those sciences which have to do with 
external facts. Thus the truth that " if A is B and 
B is C, then A must be C," cannot bs denied, what- 
ever we suppose these letters to represent. The for- 
mula is universal and necessary ; it was so in the days 
of Aristotle, and will be as long as there remains 
upon the face of the world one mind to think. Bat 
an a posien'on science — a science of external facts — 
like Astronomy, though using demonstration, depends 
upon observation, and the accurstcy of its calculations 
is in a direct ratio to our opportunities of observing 
all the circumstances which may affect them. It can 
never be a necessary truth that after each interval of 
two hundred and twenty-three lunations the sun will 
be eclipsed : grounded only upon facts, whenever 
some convulsion shall be prepared by the Creator to 
disturb them, its prediction will fail. Calculations 
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of the period of the return of comets have sometimea 
failed, because of our defective means of observa- 
tion ; thus the return of the comet of 1770 was prom- 
ised in five years and a half; it falsified the predic- 
tion, and never returned at all. 

This view of Logic as an a priori science, it is 
hoped, will meet with a pretty general assent ; and 
we purposely abstain from touching the great ques- 
tion of Metaphysics — how much of our knowledge 
is from the mind itself and how much from experience. 
The conflicting opinions upon this matter will never 
be reconciled, and perhaps the best service which 
philosophy could receive woiild be rendered by mark- 
ing out the region which must be mutually ceded by 
the opposite schools,' 

§ 35. By explaining some of the various names 
bestowed «n Logic by those who have treated it, we 
shall have a clear view of the position they intended 
it to occupy, (a.) It has been called the Architec- 
tonic Art, by which is meant that it occupies the 
same position with regard to the sciences and arts in 
general, that Architecture does to the labors of the 
carpenter, the mason, the paviour, the plumber and 

* Before leaving the subject, it must be noticed that the terra a 
priori has undergone important changes of meaning. In Arjstorfe'a 
philosophy the general truth is " naturally prior" (jrpore/wi' tj i^iiaec) 
to the particular, and the cahee to the effect ; hut since we know the 
particalar before the universal, and the efffect before we seek the 
cause, the pwticnlar and the eflfect are each " prior in respect to us " 
{npOTepov npdc ^ifoc). Aiiat. Post. i. ii; Top. vi. iv. ; Metaphys-.v. (&) 
xi. p. 1018. Ed. Berol. following this, the Schoolmen call the argtt- 
itient which proceeds from cause to effect, a priori demonstration. 
But with Hume [Skeplicat Doubts) a priori has the sense ^ven in the 
text, which KaiKl has fixed in the langaage of philosophy. See Trm- 
■Selenfmrg-s Bxcerptii, p. 81, Ed. iir. ; Sir W. ITamillon's Beid, p. 762. 
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the glazier; arranging and directing them indeed so 
as to contribute to one common end, but not neces- 
sarily knowing the detajla of their business, nor put- 
ting its hand to their toil. Used by Plato as an illus- 
tration {Polit. 359, E.) the word Arehitectonie was 
adopted by Aristotle as a general name for all arts 
which kept other arts subservient to them {Eth. Mc. 
I. i.). And as the rules of Logic rmist be obeyed 
not by one art or the other but by every one, other 
writers were naturally led to apply the name Archi- 
tectonic to it especially. The same supremacy is 
vindicated to Logic in another of its names ; by the 
followers of Aristotle it was called (b.) the Instru- 
ment (or Organon) and the Instrument of Instru- 
ments. Aristotle himself did. not affis the name of 
Organoii to that collection of logical treatises that 
now bears the name ; but he speaks of our possess 
ing in ourselves two instruments (opyava) by which 
we can employ external instruments, the hand for 
the body and reason for the Soul ; and adds that sci- 
ence is the instrument of reason;* and it is probable 
that Alexander and John Philoponus were led by 
these and similar expressions to apply to the laws of 
reasoning, as displayed in the two " Analytics " of 
their master, the name of the " Instrument," or Or- 
ganon. Once affixed to these treatises, it was soon 
extended so as to embrace all the works that are 
now included under it. Elsewhere Aristotle calls 
the hand of man " an instrument before instruments " 
and " an instrument of instruments," and again com- 
pares the mind to the hand, so that to transfer this 
I.) Polii. J., a. 
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compound title also to Logic is just as agreeable to 
the master's mode of expression. Because the rulea 
of Logic are empioyed in every scientific inquiry, 
Logic may well be called emphatically the instrument 
of the mind, just as the hand is the instrument em- 
ployed before all others in every act with which the 
body is concerned. Further, just as a hand wielding 
a spade may be considered an instrument with an 
instrument, so may Logic when directing the proce- 
dure of another science (and where is the science it 
does not direct ?) be regarded as an instrument with 
an instrument. By its title of Architectonic we re- 
cognized Logic as the chief or master-science; by 
the title Instrument of Instruments we assert that it 
is the science next and nearest to the mind itself, by 
which it handles, as it were, the other sciences. Some 
logicians of eminence in'deed refuse to give Logic Einy 
other title ; thus Zabarella (de Nat. Log: i. x.) denies 
that it is either an Art or a Science or a Faculty in 
the proper sense, and affirms that the name of Orga- 
non is alone applicable to it. Other names which 
establish the preeminence of Logic over the real sci- 
ences wiU not require any explanation ; such are (c.) 
the Art of Arts {ars artium), (d.) the System of Sys- 
tems {disdplina discipHnarum), (e.) the Key of Wis- 
dom, (f.) the Head and Crown of Philosophy {caput 
et apex philosophic). But these swelling titles must 
not lead us to forget that if Logic is the highest sci- 
ence of all, it is also the servant of all ; if it is the 
widest in its scope, it is also by itself the most bare 
and fruitless ; it gives ho" knowledge of things, for it 
is an instrumental and not a real science, and only 
w^hen working in conjunction with sciences of hum- 
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bier style and pretensions can it further the interests 
of philosophy or add to the stock of useful knowl- 
edge. — As it offers rules for seeking after truth it has 
been called (g.) Zetetic or the Art of Seeking ; as 
these rules are not given in vain, we may regard it 
also as (h.) Heuristic or the Art of Discovering Truth. 
As it cures the mind of prejudices and errors, it is 
called (i.) Medicina Mentis, and (k,) the Cathartic of 
the Mind. Logic, upon a lower view of its preten- 
sions, aa teaching the right use of the faculties in the 
discussion of any question, with or without the pur- 
pose of attaining truth, is called (1.) Dialectic' The 
name of (m.) Canon was given by Epicurus to the 
Logic of his school, though, if we may trust Diogenes 
and Cicero, it was a very different system from, and 
much more free from technical details than, the Logic 
in general use. But in the sense of a rule by which 
thoughts aie to be gauged and measured, to secure 
their truth and correctness, it may be applied to any 
view of logical science. 

§ 36. Uses and pretensions of Logic. The acts of 
the mind are so quick, so numerous, so complex, that 
they are not easy to note and describe, although we 
* With Aristotle, Analytic teaciies the formal laws of Ihoaght, 
wliich philoaoplij applies to the diaeoveiy of truth ; Dialectic (aa 
taught in the "Topics") is apopulai- application of these laws to dis- 
cussion and the defence of a proposition, ratiier than to the attain- 
ment of truth, although it makes attempts in that dtrectioii ; Rhetoric 
eloeely resembles Dialectic, in using popular forms of argument and 
in postponing truth to some lower aim, only that the ^m of the 
former is to worY conviction in the intellect^ that of the latter to per- 
euade, through the intellect and the moral nature combmed ; Sophisdo 
ie like Dialectic, except that it seeks to mislead under pretence of 
convincing us of a truth, and so implies a wrong moral bias ; and 
Brislic is the art of dispullng cleyerly so aa to put an advemay in 
silence. 
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paily perform them, and that without serious n 
Logicians have generally erred on the side of under- 
rating the number both of the mental processes them- 
selvesj and of the particular acts which go to the at- 
tainment of any judgment or conception. As the 
act of standing erect, so simple apparently, calls into 
operation a numerous array of muscles, by means of 
which the body perpetually sways and adjusts itself, 
■without conscious effort, so we may believe that the 
mind goes through acts, which from long practice 
scarcely awaken her own attention, much less the 
sense of pain and effort, yet which involve a great 
number of subordinate acts, depending on distinct 
principles. And as it takes the physiologist many 
pages of explanation to analyze a posture which a 
three-years' child assumes and retains without diffi- 
culty, so the logician seems to spend too many words 
upon the rules of thinking, since all men, from the 
statesman to the clown, are able to think, whethei 
they have learnt rules or not. To show that the 
complexity we speak of, really belongs to thoughts 
apparently very simple, we may examine an example. 
"When Captain Head was travelling across the Pam- 
pas of South America, " bis guide one day suddenly 
stopped him, and, pointing high into the air, cried 
out ' A lion ! ' Surpiised at such an exclamation, ac- 
companied with sueh an act, he turned up his eyes, 
and with difficulty perceived, at an immeasurable 
height, a ffight of condors soaring in circles in a par- 
ticular spot. Beneath this spot, far out of sight of 
himself or guide, lay the carcass of a horse, and over 
thai; carcass stood, as the guide well knew, a lion, 
whom the condors were eyeing with envy from their 
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airy height The signal of the "birds was to him 
what the sight of the lion alone would have been to 
the traveller, a full assuiaoce of its existence.'*" 
Here was an act of thought which cost the thinker no 
trouble, which was as easy to him as to cast his eyes 
upward, yet which from us, unaccustomed to the sub- 
ject, would require many steps and some labour. 
The sight of the condors convinced him that there 
was some carcass or other; but as they kept wheel- 
ing far above it instead of swooping down to their 
feast, he guessed that some beast had anticipated 
them. Was it a dog or a jackal ? No ; the condors 
would not fear to drive away, or share with, either; 
it must be some large beast ; and as lions abounded, 
or had been seen in the neighbourhood, he concluded 
that one was here. These steps of thought at least, 
and probably many more, rushed through his mind 
with the proverbial swiftness of thought, hut they 
were summed up in the words " A lion." ■ Daily and 
hourly we run through similar or more complicated 
trains of thinking, with no more consciousness of the 
several links than the organ-player has of each note 
he strikes in a rapid passage of full harmony. As 
the logician professes to give an account of the think- 
ing process, he must try to follow all these out, and 
show the Jaws on which they severally depend. He 
may incur the charge of tediousncss in showing (for 
instance) that our notion of "house" is formed by 
the successive steps of Comparison, Reflection, Ab- 
straction, and Generalization, for every one has been 
forming such general notions all his life without 
knowing one of these hard names ; or that " he will 
* Sir J. HersoheTs Prelim. DiscB^rsf., p 84. 
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come, for he said he would," contains three terms and 
three propositions, joined together by a sign of in- 
ference, which constitutes them a syllogism ; for we 
can all manage our inferences without these formali- 
ties. But still he must not shorten his explanation 
at the expense of truth ; these are laws of thought, 
and it is hia business to ascertain them, just as the 
physiologiat thinks himself bound to examine all the 
laws of the bodily motions and positions so uncon- 
sciously assumed. But is there any gain to mankind 
from this analysis ? "Would not natural logic suffice, 
without a number of technical rules, uninviting to 
learn, hard to remember, and seldom applied ? What 
is the use of Logic ? — I answer, that knowledge itself 
is a use, and that all legitimate inquiry rewards itself 
with its own pleasures. The appetite for finding out 
laws from facts, causes from effects, necessary truth 
from fleeting occurrences of the day, puts in its claim 
to gratification, which is as legitimate, if less impe- 
rious, as that of the animal nature for food and sleep. 
The studies which enwrapt the soul of Archimedes 
in the siege, of Aquinas at the royal feast, of Joseph 
Sealiger during the massacre of Saint Bartholomew's, 
must have been a source of pleasure, pure and high, 
from which they had a right to draw. If the ques- 
tion, what "fruit" does it bring? — which the Baco- 
nian philosophy puts so often — be understood, as it 
certainly ought not, to refer only to the material 
wants and comforts of humanity, it is a base, sordid, 
and stupid question, against which every better mind 
indignantly protests. Science was never brought to 
its present height by hopes of wealth, plenty, and 
comfort alone, but chiefly by those mirabiles c 
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with which she can inspire her followers. He who 
loves to see the processes of his mind reduced to 
their laws and causes, to him are logical studies a 
pleasure — to him they bring fcuit 

§ 37. But whilst even the coldest followers of 
Bacon * admit that the value of science must not be 
estimated by what she can actually perform, no doubt 
it must be granted that even the highest sciences do 
condescend to help our lowest wants. Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Geology, and Mechanics not only furnish 
delightful contemplations to the student, but they 
put food into the mouths of the vulgar ; they clothe 
them, and fill their purses, they put houses over their 
heads, and adorn them with objects of beauty and 
convenience. Logic has its use also in improving the 
condition of men ; it teaches, or perhaps I may only 
say, may be made to teach, them to think. This is 
often denied, and partly on account of the extrava- 
gant claims put forward by logicians, who assume 
that the acquisition of a few logical rules will enable 
men to think correctly, just as the possession of a 
watch enables them to ascertain the hour. No 
science can make such pretensions. The active in- 
tellect has two parts, one of which originates our 
thoughts, and may be called the suggestive, whilst 
the other checks and judges thoughts as they arise, 
and may be called the critical, power. Thoughts are 
continually suggested without the consent of the 
wilL One would think indeed, were it not for the 
obvious simiiarity these spontaneous visitors bear to 

* See M. Ormte, Phlhsophie, ii 
tliini) mistaken view of Bacon 
lai/'s Misc. Essays. " Bfu-oa." 
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the matter of former study, that they were in no 
sense our own, that an independent being, over 
whom one had absolutely no control, was whisper- 
ing witMn lis. In the poetical temperament, where 
the power of suggestion strongly predominates, the 
thoughts which arise are less like any thing one re- 
members, than in ordinary minds ; and hence poets 
have maintEtioed, perhaps in full sincerity, that an 
unseen spiritual power, higher than themselves, used 
them as the channel of its teaching, — that they were 
inspired.* The suggestive power may be educated as 
certainly as, though more gradually than, the critical. 
The discovery which we call a flash of genius, a 
happy thought, really depends as much upon pre- 
vious acquirements, as the power of stating a ease 
or applying a rule does. These bright suggestions 
never occur to the ignorant ; f they have the facts 
before them, but their imaginations are not trained 
to leap to the proper inference fi-om them.' All dis- 
ciphne of the suggestive must proceed from the criti- 
cal power; it is by a long, careful, patient analysis of 
the reasonings by which others have attained their 
results, that we learn to think more correctly our- 
selves. He who reads over a work upon Logic 

* Plalo again and again mentions this claim of poets. See Ion, 
683; D. Afiol. Soc.22; B. C. Ltgg. 719; C.Meio, 99; B. C. Phmdrm 
2i5. A. Stallbaum {Preface to ion) does not tliiuk tliftt Plalo would 
neny Xa the poet a modifying power over (be dictating principle. But 
tlie truth is, Plrao still allows them all they claim,, in order that tie 
want of independence [a^Tonpay'ia) may be seen and despised. Com- 
pare Ouid {Fasti, vi. 6.) ; Cicero {de Din. i. 37.) ; Mnrgenstern (de Rep. 
p. 296.). Dictation and inspiralion are dieljngalshod. Coteridge'l 
Table Talk, ii. 30. 

t See (his beautifully illustrated in Wheurdl, PkU. Ind. Sei. B. il 
} 5. And below, the soction on Anticipation. 
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probably tbinbs no better when he rises up than 
when he sat down ; but if any of the principles 
there unfolded cleave to his memory, and he after- 
wards, perhaps unconsciously, shapes and corrects 
his thoughts by them, no doubt his whole powers of 
reasoning gradually receive benefit. Perhaps the 
principal advantage which science has received from 
Bacon's great work has arisen from his denounce- 
ment of hasty generalisation,' which being easily 
remembered, and applicable to all subjects, has much 
influenced the practice of all scientific students. In 
a word, every art, from Reasoning down to Riding 
and Rowing, is learnt by assiduous practice, and if 
principles do any good, it is proportioned to the 
readiness with which they can be converted into 
rules, and the patient constancy with which they 
are applied in all our attempts to excel. 

^ 38. No one will pretend to say that Logic has 
been fahiy treated in this respect. Our view of the 
elements of Logic has indeed been very imperfect, 
and would be quite insufficient for scientific analysis ; 
but no attempt has been made to widen and improve 
it, because we have not tried to put it to use, and so 
found out its inadequacy. In some popular treatises, 
of latest date, both English and French, the rules of 
syllogism are passed lightly over, as rusty weapons 
that have no place in the armory of science — " You 
will find them somewhere — in Aristotle, in the 
Schoolmen, or in Manuals ; — we admit their exist- 

* Noe. Organ. 1. 19, 20, 22. Not that Bacon first discovered thia 
abuse of the law of Anticipation. Plato knew it well enough [Fkile- 
bus, IS, B. oi Si vSv K. T. ?,,), and has slated it almost in the suae 
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ence, but to teach them is beside our purpose ; — wa 
present you only with a email specimen or two foi 
curiosity's sake." This course is to us unintelligible. 
The rules in question claim to be those which regu- 
late the act of reasoning ; if a system professes to 
teach reasoning, it should either give us the rules 
complete, or prove that they axe false or defective. 
A large book on Logic that refers us to another book 
for the roles of the great logical act, does not fulfil 
ita doty ; and suggests a suspicion that these rules 
have not been made use of as the instrument of 
scientific research — that proper trouble has not been 
taken to ascertain how far they are really applicable 
to such a purpose, and how far absurd and useless. 
I believe that if a set of rules, as free from techni- 
calities of form and expression as is consistent with 
complete accuracy, be sedulously applied to the ex- 
amination of the books we read, more especially to 
the history and theory of some particular science, 
the mind will receive great and signal benefit, and 
the creative powers will be increased as well as 
the judgment strengthened. In past days it w^as 
worth while to learn the scholastic terminology, be- 
cause it ran through all scientific practice ; the 
theology and metaphysics of Aquinas and Occham 
vindicate their right to spend time upon the barbar- 
isms of their Logic. Let us get by degrees a Logic 
which is to our philosophy what that of the School- 
men was to theirs, and no one wiU complain that 
some of its expressions are technical and its rules 
hard to understand. Technicalities are only weari- 
some, where we have no hope of their after-fruits to 
Irue us through them. 
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On these grounds, we icy to make the analysis of 
thinking as complete as possible, and beg the student 
to master a few new names, expecting that the 
trouble so bestowed will not be grudged as a prep- 
aration for that habitual examination of thoughts 
and arguments which is the great means of teaching 
us to reason. For, the rules of Logic, those of syl- 
logism, for example, do not teach a new trick of 
argument, nor furnish an instrument by the posses- 
sion of which we are at once enabled to speak or 
dispute. There is neither trick nor magic in them ; 
they are principles which we call into «se every 
hour of our lives. They do not impart any new 
faculty, but lay bare before us the nature of that 
reasoning which has been from childhood our delight 
and our prerogative. Who shall say that this is a 
frivolous or unworthy study ? 

^ 39. But it is thought advisable that young men 
who are not inclined to examine with habitual 
patience their own thoughts or the procedure in any 
of the real sciences, should acquire some slight 
knowledge of Logic, In this case, we cannot ex- 
pect the same diligence in learning technical terms 
and rules, as they will not be required hereafter. 
But what is the course adopted ? We attenuate 
the science, where we ought to simplify it; we re- 
duce the size of our manuals, in the vain hope of 
lessening their difficulty; and there remains little 
more than a catalogue of hard terms with harder 
explanations — little else than a reliquary of the dry 
bones of that system of knowledge which five hun- 
dred years ago was alive and breathing. No won- 
der that untrained minds are repelled. Instead of 
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explanation and illustration of common things, they 
find the plainest and simplest veiled behind the 
terms of a forgotten metaphysical system ; they are 
commanded to master all the rules required for an 
extensive practice of logic, though they never mean 
to enter upon such a course, and are not encouraged 
to do so now, except by the most puerile examples. 
It ia not worth their while to learn the language of 
a region of philosophy in which they are never to 
travel. Surely it would be possible to give them 
some sound and accurate instruction in the nature 
of their thoughts and minds, making use only of the 
language of common life. There are not wanting 
to our literature popular works on mental science, 
and on the intellectual processes involved in the 
physical sciences, out of which a general yet not 
inexact knowledge of the laws of mind may be 
easily acquired. 

§ 40. In the division of the subject, I see no cause 
to deviate materially from the ordinaiy distribution 
into three parte, the first treating of Conception, or 
the power of forming general notions ; the second 
of Judgment, or the power of deciding whether two 
notions agree or not ; and the third of Syllogism, or 
the power of drawing one judgment from another.* 
To these a fourth part, in which Method, or the 
power of using the other three functions in the dis- 
covery of truth, is explained, has been usually added ; 
which answers to the applied Logic of the present 
work. But it is proper to notice one or two objec* 
tions to this division. 

* Another division has been adopted from Poi-phip-y {Isag. i. 1.) 
by some logicians, who consider Login as the scjaiico of defining, 
dividing, and arguing. 
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5 41. In ■beginning with conceptions, we are 
charged with putting the last first Men cannot 
get a clear conception without passing a judgment 
about it; nor can they always pass a judgment 
without certain reasonings, or syllogisms ; so that 
we go to the third part of Logic to establish what 
belongs to the second, in order that from that we 
may more clearly understand something which 
relates to the first. "Why not begin then with the 
third? 

Whilst this regressive order is certainly natural, 
and whilst a Logic might be written which set out 
&om the sentence or the syllogism, and analyzed it 
into judgments, and these again into conceptions, 
the contrtiry procedure, from the simplest element 
of reasoning, the conception, to the syllogism which 
is its complete act, will be found in our opinion 
easier to follow. The analysis has long since been 
performed, and we find it convenient to proceed by 
synthesis, in this as in many other sciences. But 
the objection is yaluable, as bringing out the con- 
trast between the natural course of reasoning and 
its technical explanation. Why do we reason ? To 
find whether some judgment, which has suggested 
itself to our minds, be true or not. Why do we 
seek to make this judgment? To add something 
to the clearness of the notion that is its subject. 
Copernicus reasoned to prove that the globe re- 
volved round the sun ; and he established this judg- 
ment that when men thought of " the globe " in 
future they might know it as " the revolving globe." 
All the reasonings in Aristotle's Ethics are to give 
a more adequate notion of happiness,— of Plato's 
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Republic, to improve onr notion of justice, — of 
Bacon's Organon, to afford a more accurate concep- 
tion of Method. 

§ 43. Another objection against the division is 
that it diatinguishes parte which are really con- 
fused ; * that, for example, when we divide such a 
conception as that of " gases " into inflammable and 
non-inflammable, we really pass a judgment, though 
we explain division in the first part of Logic, which 
treats of Conception. 

The answer to this may be suggested by that to 
the preceding one. We do not deny that the pro- 
cesses of the mind run into one another, that a man 
judges when he forms conceptions, and so on ; we 
only ask for leave to describe each process separately, 
Our an-angement is confessedly artificial, 

§ 43. Some logicians indeed argue that properly 
speaking Judgment is no distinct act of thought, but 
rather a part and <?onditioii of every act. Every no- 
tion seems to imply a judgment ; when I think of the 
Queen, gravitation, or virtue, I mean that the Queen 
— gravitation — virtue exists ; so that we have one 
common attribute which we affirm of every thing, that 
of existence. But it is one thing to say that a judg- 
ment may be, and another that it is, made. Before 
the component parts of any complex notion could 
be brought together in the mind, many judgments 
must have been passed ; but when the notion recms, 
we do not surely pass the judgment over again. My 
notion of freedom implies that it is the state of being 
able to do as I will, having respect however to the 
righte of others, and that this is a state possible for 

* Daiidi-on, Logiqiie, p. 4. 
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men ; but I do not formally affifm either that it con- 
tains these attributes or that it is possible, and there- 
fore my mentioning freedom involves no judgment, 
although I may if I please form judgments about it 
We must carefully distinguish between a possible 
and an actual judgment — ^between a notion which is 
and one which may be the subject of a judgment. 

5 44. Method, which is usually described as the 
fourth part of Logic, is rather a complete practica. 
Logic. Whilst the other three parts describe each a 
distinct and complete product of thought, the Con- 
ception, the Judgment, and the Syllogism, no such 
whole is treated of in the doctrine of Method ; which 
may be used for making a whole science, or a whole 
speech, a system or a sentence. Method is rather a 
power or spirit of the intellect, pervading all that it 
does, than ite tangible product.* Hence we put ia 
the place of rules for Method as a part of Logic, an 
Applied Logic, which shows under what conditions 
in the several regions of inquiry the three acts of 
thought may be safely performed, and how far rules 
can avail to direct the mind in the use of them to 
profitable or beautiful results. 

§ 45. The attempt to apply the rules of Logic will 
both raise and lower the opinion which obtains con- 
cerning the worth of the science. Those who con- 
denm it altogether, as arbitrary and artificial, as a 
set of rules for arguing, put together in an age when 
truth was less the object of desire than argument, 
may find to their surprise that it is only a searching 
and systematic account of processes which they daily 
perform, whether in thought, or in argument, in the 
* See the fragment on Method in Cohridtj^s Friend, lol. ill. 
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pursuit of a science or in the transactions of the street 
and market. Those on the other hand who expect 
that Logic will be to them a golden key to unlock 
the treasure-house of the knowledge of the universe, 
will find that it neither gives them nor pretends to 
give, any new power ; that it only refines and 
strengthens powers they already possess ; that out 
of a dunce it never yet made a philosopher. Whilst 
its rules apply to every science, and it may therefore 
lay some claim to its ancient titles, — ^the Art of Arts, 
the Instrument of Instruments, — it only assists us 
in the study of the sciences, not stands in their stead. 
"We must fight our own way over every inch of 
ground in the field ; but Logic will often prevent our 
throwing away our blows. She can do no more. 
Sophists of Greece may offer to teach us " a trick 
worth a hundred minEe," which is to be the secret of 
all wisdom ; or Lully and Bruno may pretend so to 
arrange in tables the results of human research that 
a child may know where to put his hand on the most 
recondite secrets, and employ them at pleasure. But 
these are wild dreams of the infants of science, which 
thinkers in their sober, waking moments hardly men- 
tion but with a smile. We only affirm, that when 
men think, these are the rules according to which 
their thoughts run, that the knowledge of laws and 
principles, independent of ulterior profit, is always 
gratifying to active minds, and that, inasmuch as the 
dear understanding of what is right is always useful 
for the avoidance of what is wrong, Logic is an use- 
ful instrument in thinking. But it gives us the forms 
of knowledge, not the matter. It will not lay bare 
the hidden springs of moral action ; nor explain the 
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myatery of life, of sleep, of fancy, of memory ; nor 
display the future destination of man and the world. 
StiU less will it be to us instead of eyes, if, turning 
away from this ball of earth on which we stand, we 
try to look off to the Infinite — the Absolute — the 
Eternal, whose nature will not take the mould of our 
intellectual forms, who comprehends us, when wo 
vainly think that we comprehend Him. 
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CONCEPTIONS. 
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CONCEPTIONS. 



s in General. 



HHE impression which any object makes 
upon the mind may be called a Presenta- 
tion. Some Presentations are admitted 
into the mind without being noticed, as 
is the case with the words apoken to a dreamy or 
absent man, or with a house or tree which, form- 
ing part of a great landscape, escapes the special 
notice of the beholder. The mind is unconscious of 
them ; it sees or hears, but does not know that it 
sees or hears, so that the impression is not clear. 
And yet it is a real impression, because, when atten- 
tion is directed to it, we know that it must have 
been there before. A man stares his Mend in the 
face without recognizing him; when his friend 
awakens his attention, the recognition takes place. 
But he knows that it is not the impression upon his 
eye which begins at that point of time, b«t his 
attention to the impression. Presentations then are 
divided into Clear and Obscure, and the former, 
with which alone Logic is concerned, may be called 
Notions or Cognitions. 

Clear Preseutations, or Cognitions, are subdivided 
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into confused and diatinct. "Where the marks or 
attributes which lUEike up the Presentation cannot 
be distinguished, it is confused ; where they can be 
distinguished and enumerated, it is distinct. For ex- 
ample, we have a clear notion of the colour red ; but 
we cannot tell by what marks we identify it; we 
could not describe it intelligibly to another; and 
hence our cognition of it is confused ; again we have 
a clear notion of house ; but w^e can declare its 
various marks, namely, that it is an enclosed and 
covered building fit for habitation ; and therefore our 
notion is distinct. 

We subdivide the class of distinct notions twice, 
according to two principles of division ; and first, into 
adequate and inadequate notions. Adequate notions 
are those in which, besides enumerating the marks, 
we can explain them ; that is, can eiramerate the 
marks of the marks of the distinct notion, and again 
the marks of those marks. As this kind of analysis 
is almost interminable, we call a notion adequate, 
not when the enumeration of subordinate marks has 
been carried to the farthest, but when they have 
been enumerated sufficiently for our present purpose, 
in whatever subject we are employed. Our notion 
of happiness, for instance (according to Aristotle), is 
adequate, when we not only know that it is " an 
energy of the soul according to the best virtue, in a 
complete life," but can explain what we mean by an 
energy of the soul, the best virtue, and a complete life. 
So we have an adequate notion of what Hobbes 
means by Eight, when we not only know that it is 
" unresistible might in a state of nature," but can 
explain what unresistible might and state of nature 
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are. The same two notions would be inadequate, if 
we had the respective definitions of them but could 
not explain them. 

The other division of distinct notions is into sytn- 
bolica] and notative ; it has been abeady explained." 



f Cwiifusea. ( 

^ (\ Symbolical 

j Notative. 

^ 47. Intuitions and Conceptions. 
The notions formed in the mind from things offered 
to it, are either of single objects, as of "this pain, 
that man, Westminster Abbey ; " or of many objects 
gathered into one, as " pain, man, abbey." Notions 
of single objects are called Intuitions, as being such 
as the mind receives when it simply attends to or 

* P. 45, aeq.. Throughoat this Becdon we have followed Leibnitz, 
with aome slight alterations. See Erdmann'a Leibnitz, p. 79. Acta 
Emdit. an. 1684. Some useful distinctiocs in the various names of 
cotiona are ^ven by S. T. Coleridge. 

" Tiie most general term {genus sammam) belon^^ng to the specu 
lalive intellect, as distinguished from acts of the will, ia Sepresenta' 
tion, or (still better) Presentation. 

" A conscious Presentation, if it refers exclusively to the subject, 
as a modification of his own state of being, is=Sensation. 

" The same, if it refers to an object, is=Perception. 

" A Perception immediate and individual, i6=an Intuition. 

" The same Mediate, and by means of a character or mark com 
mon to several things, i8=a Conception. 

" A Conception, extrinsic and sensuiins, is=a Fact or a Cognition. 

" The same purely mental and absfratted from tlie forms of tha 
understanding itacif is=a Hotion." — Church ard Stale, p. 801. 
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inspects (intuetur) the otject They are also called 
Singular Representations. Notions formed from 
several objects are called Conceptions, as being pro- 
duced by the power which the mind possesses of 
taking several things together [concipere, i. e. capere 
hoc cum illo) according to the principle to be ex- 
plained presently. They are also called General 
Notions < ~ 



§ 48. Formation of Conceptions. 
On a first inspection of an object of an entirely 
novel kind, we are unable to distinguish between its 
essential and accidental properties, between what it 
must always exhibit and what it might dispense with. 
A person who had lived all his life on the shore 
of the Atlantic, would believe, unless otherwise in- 
formed, that every other sea resembled this in all 
pEirticulars, in its tidal movement, though the Medi- 
terranean is almost tideless, in its degree of saltness, 
though the taste of the Dead Sea is much more 
bitter and its composition diiTerent, and so on. In 
travelling, or in reading a book of travels, he is made 
acquainted with another sea with properties not 
quite identical indeed, but still so far similar that 
he cannot help regarding the new specimen as of 
the same kind as the old. Tliis he sees at once 
upon making the comparison of the two objects; 
and he then proceeds to reflect upon the properties 
of each, with a view to discover the points in which 
they agree, as well as those in which they are at 
variance. Having ascertained what they arc, he sees 
that a separation must be made between the dis- 
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pensable and the indispensable properties, because 
the latter will belong to each and every specimen of 
this kind, whilst the former, aa he now sees, need 
not be present to constitute a sea what it is. He 
proceeds then to abstract, or draw off {abstrahere), 
the points in which seas are to agree from those in 
which they may differ ; and the properties so drawn 
off and kept apEirfc, are called the Notes or Marks or 
Attributes of a sea, and form when taken together a 
Universal or Common Nature {Universale). But he 
cannot think of a common nature without implying 
a class of things, be the number large or small, in 
each of which this set of attributes ia to be found, 
and each of which must exhibit them as its creden- 
tials for admission into the class ; in taking this fur- 
ther step he generalizes, or forms a Genus or Class. 
Lastly, as he cannot be sure of remembering the 
class, nor hope to recall it to the minds of others 
who have gone through, or who at least take for 
granted, the same steps of thought, without a name 
to represent it, he either invents a new name, or ap- 
plies that by which he once designated a single 
thing, to the whole class ; which is an act of 
Denomination. 

There are here no less than five steps, which must 
have been taken by every one who fully and fairly 
realizes a general notion, and some of which must 
have been made even by those who have a less dis- 
tinct apprehension of what they mean when they 
speak of classes, i. Comparison is the act of putting 
together two or more single objects with a view to 
ascertain how far they resemble each other, ii. Re- 
flection is ascertainment of their points of resem* 
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blance and their points of difference, iii. Abstrac- 
tion is the separation of the points of agreement 
from those of difference, that tiiey may constitute a 
new nature, different from, yet including, the single 
objects, iv. Generalization is the recognition of a 
class of things, each of which is found to possess the 
abstracted marks, v. Denomination is the imposi- 
tion of a name that shall serve to recall equally the 
Genus or Class, and the Common Natui'e. 

The process thus analyzed into five acts is often 
described generally by the principal of them, as Ab- 
straction ; and for convenience' sake that word shall 
be reckoned sufficient here. 



§ 49. Higher and Lower Conceptions. 
The functions of Abstraction do not cease, as soon 
as we have compared several intuitions, to form one 
conception. "We may proceed to form a larger con- 
ception from several narrower ones ; and this too is 
done by Abstraction. By observing John, Thomas, 
and Peter, and abstracting from their accidents the 
essential marks, we get the notion of man ; but again, 
by comparing the conception man with other con- 
ceptions, cow, sheep, wolf, whale, and observing the 
mark common to all, that they suckle their young, 
we form the wider conception Mammalia, — wider, 
because it concludes man and many other concep. 
tions. We may carry the process farther still ; and, 
with writers on Natural History, compare the Mam- 
malia, with Aves, Amphibia, Pisces, Insectje, and 
Vermes, when we shall discover that all these, how- 
ever different, agree in having life and sensation, from 
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which marks we gain the new conception animal, 
wider than any of the former, as including them all, 
— higher, as lequiiing a second step in the abstrac- 
tive process to reach it. 



§ 50. Gemts, Species, Individual. 

In this scale, composed of more or fewer steps, the 
lowest is always the intuition or Individual. The 
next is called the Lowest Species {infima species), 
which can only contain single objects, not subordi- 
nate kinds or classes. All the higher rounds of the 
ladder, except the highest, are called Subaltern (sub- 
a/terna) Genera, which are alternately genera and 
species, genera to the lower, and species to the higher 
and wider conceptions. The widest class, with which 
Abstraction ceases, is called the Highest (summum) 
Genus, because in this hierarchy of conceptions it is 
not brought under any other genus as its species, but 
is itself the genus to each conception in the series. - 
Thus the 

Individual is neither genus nor species. 

Infima Species is never a genus. 

Summum Genus is never a species. 

Subalterna Genera are geneva to those below them, 
and species to those above.* 

A series of this kind, in which the same individuals 
are found throughout, is called a system of cognate 
genera. Thus, in the series Soci'ates, Philosopher, 
Man, Animal, the same individual, Socrates, is found 

*,Wilh the Greek Logicisms the Summum Gciras is yivoi ■ysi'isin-a' 
Tov, file Infima Species, eidof ciiuciyraTOv, the subaltern genus, ct'ifnt 
usami sat ijrolUDloi). 
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in each of the three conceptions, and might have the 
name of it applied to hini. 

It must be remarked that the Summum Genus 
and the Infima Species are fixed somewhat arbitrarily. 
There can only be one absolute summum genus, and 
we may go on abstracting until we come to some 
wide notion, be it " thing " or " substance " or " es- 
sence" or "object," that comprehends ail that we 
can think about. K we stop short of this, as the 
Naturalist does when he makes Animal his highest 
genus, the name can only be used in a quahiied 
sense, and our genus is only the highest because we 
will make it so. Then, we can scarcely ever ascer- 
tain the infima species, or that kind that is too nar- 
row to be divided into other kinds, because even in 
a handful of individuals we cannot say with cer- 
tainty that there are no distinctions upon which a 
further subdivision into classes might be founded. 

The genus next above a given species is called 
proximate ; those that are still higher are called re- 
mote. A number of species that have the same 
proximate genus are said to be coordinate. 



§ 51. Marks or Attributes, 

Those properties by which wc recognize any ob- 
ject, and assign it a place under some appropriate 
conception, are called its marks. U these are inva- 
riably found in the objects of a given sort, they are 
caJled essential ; if only a portion of the class pos- 
sesses them, they are accidental. The whole of the 
essential marks of a species make up its specific 
character, or its esifence. Two marks which are in 
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the very mode of expressing them opposed to each 
other, as wise and unwise, mortal and immortal, are 
called contradictory, because it is impossible to assign 
them to the same object without a contradiction in 
terms ; and this is certaia a priori, because the one 
is the mere negation of the other, so that their oppo- 
sition does not depend on an examination into the 
nature of these marks. If they were represented as 
A and not- A, we should be as sure that they were 
diametrically opposed, as if A was a word of well- 
known meaning, instead of an arbitrary symbol. 
Marks which are opposed to each other, but not as a 
positive and negative, so that we know their contra- 
riety a posteriori, from experience, as sweet and sour, 
hard and ilnid, are termed repugnant marks. Those 
which may meet in the same object, as sweet and 
fluid, sour and hard, we may call compatible. 

§ 53. Extension and Intension. 
When we compare a vague and general concep- 
tion with a narrower and more definite one, we find 
that the former contains far more objects in it than 
the latter. Comparing plant with geranium, for ex- 
ample, we see that plant includes ten thousand times 
more objects, since the oak, and fir, and lichen, and 
rose, and countless others, including geranium itself, 
are implied in it. This capacity of a conception we 
call its extension. The extension of plant is greater 
tlian that of geranium, because it includes more 
objects.* 

* Mr. Mill, Logic, t. vii. 1, thinks it only " aecidenta! " that " gen 
eral naraea " should be the names of classes. But hia own language 
contradicts him ; if they are genercU they belong to genera ; it cannot 
be accidental that a, cltLsa-nome bIiouM be the name of a claas. 
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But eonneptions have another capacity. Whilst 
plant has more objects under it than geranium, it 
has fewer marks in it. I can describe the leaves, 
petals, stamina, and pistils of geranium ; but of plant 
no such description is possible. I cannot say that 
every plant has a stem, for there are the lichens to 
contradict me; nor a flower, for ferns have none, 
and so on. I can say little more about plant, than 
that all plants have growth and vegetable life. The 
logical expression of this defect is, that its intension 
is very limited. 

The greater the extension, the less the intension ; 
the more objects a conception embraces, the more 
slender the knowledge which it conveys of any of 
those objects ; and vice versd* 

"With the help of the important distinction between 
extension and intension, or, as others express it, the 
sphere and matter of the conception, magnitudo et 
vis conceptus, we can understand the meaning of 
the saying — that the subject of a judgment is in the 
predicate, and the predicate in the subject. " Man 
is an animal ; " this conveys two notions, that man 
is contained in animal, as a species in a genus ; 
and that whatever makes up our notion of animal 
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—all the marks of animal — are contained in (i-rrapxei*) 
man. So they are mutually contained. 



^ 53, Determination. 

The reverse of the abstractive process, that of 
descending from higher conceptions to lower, by re- 
suming the marks laid aside, is called determination. 
Thus from the broad class of diseases, we determine 
or mark out the class of fevers, by the peculiar symp- 
toms of heat, rapid pulse, &c. which are their marks ; 
and from fevers we descend further to intermittent 
fevers, by bringing in the fresh mark of time. 

As abstraction augments the extension by dimin- 
ishing the marks, so determination augments the 
intension by increasing them. Notions of individu- 
als, and they only, are said to be fully determined, 
because to them there are no more marks to adi 
The use of the word determination in its logicEil 
sense is already sanctioned by our older writers. 

§ 54. The three powers of a Conception. 
Tliat all simple cognitions have three powers or a 
threefold value, in that they consist of marks, and 
include objects, and are summed up in names, has 
been stated already. To these three functions as 
many processes correspond ; Division of a Concep- 
tion enumerates aU the objects or classes that are 
included under it, and so deals with the extent of 

* Anslolh (Anal. Pri. I. i., and many othar places) afloptH in 
preference this modo of putting the proposition. Instead of "Hon 
18 ao animal," !ie lias " Animal inhetGS in man." 
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the notion; Definition expounds all the marks im- 
plied in the notion, and so represents to us the nature 
or specific character of it ; and DenotninatioHj and 
Explanation of Names, affix the verbal sign to a 
conception, and interpret given verbal signs already 
in use, so that they may be referred to the notions 
they really represent, and to no others. The nature 
of these processes must be explained more in detail. 



§ 55. Logical Division. 

Division is the enumeration of the various co- 
ordinate species of which a proximate genus 13 
composed. The rules for conducting this process 
correctly are 

i. The constituent ..species, called the dividing 
members (membra dividentia), must exclude one 
another. 

ii. The constituent species must be equal, to- 
gether, to the genus divided (divisum). 

iii. The division must be made according to one 
principle or ground (fmidamentmrt divisionis). 

The reason of these rules, and of the terms of the 
explanation of Division, will be apparent when the 
uses to which the process was intended to minister 
are fairly considered, and these, although they be- 
long rather to applied Logic, may be introduced 
here. The treatment of a subject is greatly facili- 
tated by an orderly arrangement of its several parts. 
If Natural History, for example, were to go no 
further than its name seems to require, if it were a 
mere collection of curious information about natural 
product, without order and completeness, no mem- 
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ory would be able to master its details. Omissions 
would detract from its value ; and repetitions would 
disgust the stadent. But it maps out the kingdom 
of nature into great districts, and subdivides these 
into smaller portions, so as to secure ua from serious 
omissions, to preclude confusion, and to assist the 
memory ; and so becomes w^orthy of the name of a 
science. The first rule then, as given above, is to 
secure that the classes and subclasses shall be dis- 
tinct from each other, that they shall not overlap 
each other, or be what Leibnitz calls communicant 
species. Exceptions to this rule are often unavoid- 
able, especially in subjects that do not belong to 
strict science ; thus, in enumerating the species of 
imaginative writers, one would probably mention 
poets, dramatists, and writers of tales ; yet some 
poets are dramatists, and some tales are poems. 
The second rule provides that no class shall be 
omitted, and secures completeness. The principle 
of division mentioned in the third rule is some new 
conception, for the marks of which we seek in the 
conception to be divided. Thus man may be divid- 
ed into European, African, Asiatic, American, and 
Australian ; and again into Christian, Mohammedan, 
Jew, and Pagan, and again into just and unjust; 
and in the first division locality, in the second rehg- 
ion, and in the third behaviour, is the principle of 
division* Now as it is impossible to divide without 

* Where we divide a couceptiou upon several prineiplea, the whole 
number of the dividing members will be the product of the numbers 
under the several principles multiplied together. In Hie example in 
the text, the principle of locality ^ves 6 species, religion 4, and be- 
haviour 2 ; then the whole number will be 5 X ^ X 2 = 40. Por 
Europeans may be subdivideii into 4 classes according to their relig- 
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seeking for marks of diiference, and as the eniime- 
ration of marks ia the explanation of the nature of 
an object possessing them, it is plain that no Divis- 
ion can take place without unfolding some of the 
properties of the conception divided. It is true that 
trifiing and nseleBS divisions, like those in the 
Sophist of Plato (which perhaps were not intended 
to be regarded seriously) have brought the process 
into some contempt ; but in many sciences a natural 
division, or one which is based upon natural proper- 
ties, and not upon fancies or trifling resemblances, 
is of great use both in arrangement and in securing 
a full and complete knowledge of a subject. Thus 
in that branch of medicine called Materia Meclica, 
where the mode of treatment is purely divisive, it 
will be found that almost all the various schemes by 
which drugs are classified involve so many distinct 
theories of medicine. 

But as we descend from a high genus to a species, 
we must avoid a sudden leap over any of the sub- 
altern genera in the series [divisio nonfaciat saltuin), 
because their distinctive properties may be over- 
looked at the same time ; and hence division was 
described above as the enumeration of the species 
of the proximate genus. Subdivision is the process 
of dividing some species of a genus already sub- 
jected to that operation ; and it may be repeated 

ion, and so may each of the rest ; then each of the auhdivisiona may 
be again divided according to uprightness of conSuet ] so that we 
have European-Jews who are just — Aaiatic-Jewa who are just, and 
>o on, up lo 40 combinations. This logical subtlety is of little prac- 
tical importance, because, amongst other reasons, many of the subdi- 
visiouE will commonly be entirely vacant. See Dn^ich. Logik, \ 
119. 
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until we reach the lowest species, which we cannot 
properly divide, though the individuals contained 
under it may be enumerated. A division where the 
Bpeciea are not coordinate, although correct in other 
respects, would oifer a bad an-angement for pur- 
poses of science ; thus, Sciences should not be di- 
vided by a reader of Aristotle into " Theoretical and 
practical, together with Poetry, Bhetoric, and Dia- 
lectic," because the first two are divisions, and the 
last three are subdivisions of a genus that has beeu 
omitted, namely, the Poetic Sciences. 

Logicians test every division by the possibility of 
reducing the constituents to two, a positive and a 
privative conception. If A is a genus divisible into 
the species x, y, and z, we may represent the dividing 
members as x and not-x, the latter being really equiv- 
alent to y and z. This division into two members 
^divisio debet esse bimembris) called dichotomy {itx"- 
Toiua) is alone purely logical, because we know a pri- 
ori, and without any researches into the particular 
case, that it must be complete. But on the other 
hand it is comparatively useless,* because, of one of 
our constituents, and that the larger, we know noth- 
ing but that it wants the marks of the other. " In- 
sincerity," so long as it remains in our mind as a 
merely privative conception, implies nothing, except 
that it has not the mark or marks that sincerity has. 
The mind, however, does not allow conceptions to 

* Compare the mode of stilting thia objection in Plato, Politicus, 
262, C. D. Toiovds tHov . . . Tav axi'J'&evTiM. If, as BOssow and Waitz 
suppose, Aristotle had Plolo in liis mind in censuring the (livisiva 
method, as useless in. the discoverj of trnth (see An. Fast. II, ch. 5, 
and An. Pri. I. oh. 31), we beliefe that Phio saw ita defects pep 
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retain their merely iprivative character ; such words 
, aa infinite, intolerant, undying, .become substantial 
conceptions, as much so as those with which they are 
contrasted by the form of their expression. 



§ 56. Partition. 
The separation of the parts of any individual ob- 
ject, as of a sword into blade and hilt, is termed 
partition. An individual (drofto ■ ) is that which can- 
not be divided without ceasing to be what it is ; its 
parts cannot have the name of the whole. When 
a genus is divided, every part of it remains un- 
changed, and may have the name of the genus. 
The trunk and limbs of a man cannot be severally 
called the man ; but a European is a man, and so is 
an Asiatic and an American. 



§ 57. Definition of a Conception. 
Aa Division ascertains the various classes of ob- 
jects united under one Conception, so does Defini- 
tion ascertain those common marks which all the 
objects possess, or that common nature represented 
by the conception. Division therefore answers to 
Generalization {^ 48), and Definition to Abstraction; 
the former viewing the conception only as a class, 
the latter only as an abstract nature or set of proper- 
ties. The attributes of this nature may none of 
them be peculiar to it when taten singly, provided 
that the whole of them do not concur in any other 
conception. Hence every definition will recount the 
marks of the genera above the conception it has tg 
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unfold, together with some other mai'k called the 
Difference, by which this species is distinguished 
from every other. But this difference may only be 
a distinctive mark when brought into its present 
connection ; apart from which it may be an attri- 
bute of some high and wide genus. 

Aa Definition and Division arebut two sides from 
which the same conception is viewed, they might be 
expected to lend each other assistance. (§ 53.) In 
dividing successively a set of cognate conceptions, 
from the highest to the lowest, we do in fact bring 
in one by one the marks that compose the definition, 
and hence the fullest and most complete definition 
would be formed after such a process of division had 
been gone through, provided, of course, that essen- 
tial marks, and not mere accidental ones, had been 
brought in to divide by. Definition in turn, by 
enumerating the essential marks of a conception, 
furnishes a guide to its genus, and its coordinate 
species ; thus if " animal " were defined " an organ- 
ized being with life and sensation," its proximate 
genus would appear to be that of "organized living 
beings," divisible into those which had and those 
which were destitute of sensation. 

The rules of Definition may be stated here, as a 
help to 'Understanding the process itself, although 
they belong more properly to applied Logic. 

1. A definition must recount the essential attri- 
butes of the thing defined {Definitio fiat per notas 
rei essetitiales). Thus, in defining " words " as " the 
articulate signs of thoughts," we are not to introduce 
such a superfluous mai-k as " Words are the articu- 
late signs Im/ which an orator expresses his thoughts," 
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for whilst this ia true, it is not iiecessarily found in 
the conception in our mind, and conaequently has no 
place in the act of analyzing it. 

2. The definition must not contain the name of 
the thing defined ; as this is precisely the word we 
are bound to explain. Thus if " life " is defined to 
be "the sum of the vital functions," we have not 
logically defined "life," as the word "vital," which 
implies life, stands unexplained in the definition. 
This fault is called circulus in dejiniendo (also Siii^- 
lailoi Tpomof), because vital is given to explain life, and 
life would be used probably to explain vital, so that 
we should travel " in a circle " back to our old dif- 
ficulty. 

3. A definition must be precisely adequate to the 
species defined (Definitio sit admquoia, neque latior 
neque amgustior suo definito). If it explains a spe- 
cies below, it is said to be too narrow, as when 
triangle is defined " a rectilinear figure with three 
equal sides and angles." If it is appUcable to the 
genus above, it is too wide, as when we define words 
as " the signs of thoughts," whereas there are other 
signs also. 

4. A definition must not be expressed in obscure 
or figurative or ambiguous language. Oken's defi- 
nition of Philosophy cannot avail much ; it is "the 
recognition of mathematical ideas as constituting the 
world." The Divine Nature has been represented as 
" a circle whose centre is everywhere, and whose cir- 
cumference is nowhere;" bat this bold figure cannot 
for a moment be accounted a definition. 

5. A definition must not be negative, where it can 
be affirmatiTe. " Evi! is that which is not good. A 
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point ia that which has no parts and no magnitude," 
These definitions are to be judged according to oui 
view of the possibility of finding others of the affirm- 
ative form. Some conceptions are in their nature 
negative, as indivisibility, blindness, and must be de- 
fined negatively. 

The position which definition holds in the construc- 
tion of a science need not be discussed here ; it be- 
longs to the application of Logic. 



§ 58. Third power of Conceptions. Denomination. 

A Conception is. not complete until it has received 
a name, to preserve and represent it for the future 
(p. 52). The principal divisions of nouns or names 
are the following. 

a. Nouns are either Proper, Singular, or Common. 
A proper name represents a single object, apart fi-om 
that connection with others, which is effected in ab- 
straction (p. 95), as Socrates, Rome, Sirius. A com- 
mon noun applies to a class of objects, and their 
common marks or attributes, ascertained by abstrac- 
tion, as man, city, star; and it appUes to each and 
every one of the objects in that class. A singular 
noun applies to only one object, like a proper name, 
but then it is only singular in its present application, 
as, a song, this world, my horse, the King of Prussia; 
it is evident that song, world, horse, king, are com- 
mon nouns, and their singular meaning is obtained 
by adding some word of limitation. 

b. Distributive and Collective Nouns are to be 
distinguished. The former are common nouns, the 
latter nouns of multitude ; the former are applicable 
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to each and every one of the objects they denote, the 
latter, though denoting many objects, can only be 
applied to them when combined, as army, senate. 
Sometimes it is important to distinguish between the 
distributive and collective uses of words that may 
assume either form ; thus, " All that glittera is not 
gold," means " all taken together," not " each and 
everything;" and "the Greeks conquered the Per- 
sians," means " the Greeks as a body," whereas " the 
Greeks loved philosophy," means " each Greek." 

c. Nouns are either Substantives, Attributives, or 
Relatives. Substantives are names of things, which 
have either in fact or in thought an independent 
existence, as Charlemagne, botany, wisdom. Attrib- 
utives are nouns which assign a mark to a substan- 
tive, as great, good, docile. Relatives are pairs of 
nouns, each of which implies the existence of the 
other, as father and son, debtor and creditor, king 
and subjects. The properties of relative conceptions 
must be fuvther explained below. 

d. Nouns are either Positive, which stand for cer- 
tain definite marks and an ascertainable class of ob- 
jects, or Privative, which only imply the absence of 
certain marks, and conseqaently belong to a vague 
and indeterminate class. Of the former, mortal, sin- 
cere, honest, are examples ; of the tatter, immortal, 
insincere, dishonest. This is a distinction of some 
importance in Logic, as will appear hereafter. 

e. Nouns are either XJnivoca], Equivocal, or Anal- 
ogous, in their signification. Univocal nouns have 
one meaning only, in which they are i 
the objects they stand for. Equivocal 1 
meanings, and are in fact several words, with a casual 
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resemblance in fonn, as gall, for a wound and a bitt«r 
BTibstanee ; ball, for a dance and an orb ; light, for 
the contrary of darkness and that of heavy. In anal- 
ogous nouns, one meaning is extended to new sets 
of objects from some proportion or resemblance be- 
tween them, as foot, extended from a part of an ani- 
mal to the lowest part of a tree, a mountain, and 
the like. Where equivocal or analogous words are 
to be employed in Logic, it is requisite to give them 
the power of univocals, by adding words to specify 
the exact application we mean to make of them. 
Analogous words pass into equivocals as soon as w-e 
lose sight of the analogy that connects them; this 
has occurred in post, and in file as applied to a string 
of papers and a line of soldiers. 

^ 59. Ptivative. Conceptions. 
Besides conceptions which arise from marks, there 
are others formed from the privation or absence of 
marks. Our notion of kindness arises from some 
properties which a kind person always exhibits ; but 
whence our notion of its opposite, unkindness? 
From the want of the marks, whatever they may be, 
of kindness. So, too, in marking by a name any 
class of objects, as animal or stone, we necessarily 
imply that there are corresponding classes which are 
not animals and not stones ; about which, it is true, 
we know very little, as we can only say what they 
are not. Any pair of conceptions, a positive and a 
privative, must, speaking absolutely, divide the whole 
universe. Either in man or in not-man, all objects 
must be found, — star, flower, form of governmenlv 
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moral quality, and any other things the most nnlike. 
But practically we limit this absolute division ; though 
unkind does include every thing except the beings 
that show kindness, it would be absurd to apply it to 
the whole of these. It is more convenient to think 
of such a pair of conceptions as kind and unkind, as 
dividing between them, not the whole universe, but 
some proximate genus, say man or moral being ; so 
that we mean to include in our notion of unkind not 
every tkiTig; that is unkind, but every mem that is so. 
Such a larger conception, which a positive and a pri- 
vative divide between them, may be called the second 
sphere of the positive.* 

Privative conceptions not only afford the means 
of varying the forms of thinking, by furnishing for 
every affirmative judgment, equivalent negatives, and 
for every negative, affirmatives, but they enter into 
and assist the higher processes of the reason in all 
that it can know of the absolute and the infinite. To 
attribute the properties of one or many individuals to 
every other of the same class is within the reach of 
the mere understanding, and the brute creation enjoy 
some share of it ; but from the seen to realize an un- 
seen world, not by extending to the latter the prop- 
erties of the former, bat by assigning it attributes 
entirely opposite, is a prerogative of reason alone. 

* Tha Sarripa oliala of Arislo&e (Cat. Ch. v.) may jaeljfy the term 
second sphere. Professor De Moryan pcoposee to call it tlie wiiwerse of 
the positive conception. Tlie privative has been called by some Ilia 
contradictory, fay others I3ie contrary, of the positive ; but eltlier ei- 
pi«asion tenda to confound conceptions with judgments. 
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J 60. Relative Conceptions. 



There is a class of conceptions which have the 
peculiarity that none of them can even be thought 
of alone, that the existence of each implies and de- 
pends on some other; thus a/ffliAer implies offsprings 
a king implies subjects, a debtor a creditor, and so on. 
Some of these are of distinct things or beings, like 
the examples just given ; and are expressed by nouns 
substantive ; but other relatives aie only attributes, 
expressed by adjectives ; thus larger implies less, 
akin implies a relationship to some one, near, highf 
heavy, have reference to some standard of distance, 
stature, or weight. 

A Relation is either simple or complex ; simple 
■where it subsists between two correlates, as between 
debtor and creditor, complex where it is a relation of 
relations, L e., where it binds two or more pairs of rel- 
atives together. Thus the word family implies not 
merely a set of simple relationships, between father 
and son, brothers and sisters, but the action of these 
relationships upon each other. The word state in 
like manner implies not only the aggregate of the 
relations between the several classes, but the mode 
in which these simple relations act on and modify 
one another. 

The relative conceptions that, appear as adjectives, 
as great, distant, require no separate treatment. Con- 
ceptions have two kinds of marks, namely, attributes, 
which belong to the conception in itself, and rela- 
tions, which belong to it when viewed in connection 
with other conceptions. To say that man is mortal 
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is an act of attribution, for mortality is a quality re- 
Biding in himself, without any reference to other 
beings ; to say that man is long-lived, is to bring 
him into relation or comparison with other creatures 
whose days are shorter than his own, Relative ad- 
jectives then express a particular kind of marks of 
conceptions. 

Simple relations expressed by substantives, are not 
more difficult to dispose of. These relatives always 
appeal in pairs, — father and son, ruler and subject ; 
and that which is the more prominent in thought at 
a given time is called the relative, and the other its 
correlative. This order however can always be in- 
verted ; if it is the property of a ruler that he has a 
subject, then inversely he is a subject that has a ruler. 
But what is it that thus connects them ? A certain 
act or state of facts, called the ground of relation 
(fwndame'ntum relationis) ; for relaUo non est ens per 
se reale, sed per suum fv/ndametiium. In one of our 
examples the ground of relation would be procreation 
of offspring, in the other civil government. Now^ if 
a pair of relatives, with the ground of their relation, 
are to be resolved into substance and attribute, as 
other conceptions are, this will be possible in three 
different ways, the facts of course remaining the 
same, and the order of thought alone varying. The 
relative may be viewed as substEince, and the cor- 
lelative may become its attribute, or this may be 
inverted ; or thirdly, the ground of relation may 
become the substance of which both the correlatives 
are attributes ; thus, we attiibute to the ruler that he 
has subjects, or to the subjects that they must have 
a ruler, or t<i civil government that it implies a ruler 
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and subjects. Nor is it necessary to break the sjrm 
nietry of the doctrine of conceptions in order to find 
a place for what may at first appear to demand it by 
their peculiarity of form. 

§ 61. Abstract and Concrete Representations. 

Abstract and concrete are relative terms ; when a 
higher conception is seen to exist in a lower, or in 
an intuition, as we see the marks of animal in the 
conception horse or a horse, we are said to see the 
abstract in the concrete. So of two cognate con- 
ceptions, the more abstract bears the name of the 
abstract, the more fully determined we call the con- 
crete. 

The received explanation among logicians in this 
country is that an abstract term is the name of a 
quality considered apart from the subject in which 
we should look to find it, as prudence, strength ; and 
that a concrete term is a name expressing the qual- 
ity as residing in some subject, as prudent, strong. 
There is an analogy between this narrow sense, and 
that assigned by us ; we say that the abstract is to 
the concrete as universal to particular, and they, 
that it is as the general quality to particular cases 
of it.* 

!j 62. On the nature of general Notions. 
There is a pretty general agreement at present as 
to the mode of the existence of general notions ; the 

* See the excellent note in JVendelenb-arg, Bacerpta: on § 86. 
Also Waits on Ocganon. Comm. on 81, % 8 ; 2\-enddeiibiirg on Ae.. da 
Anima, 478. 
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differences of opinion referring chiefly to the use that 
shall be made of them. Formed in the mind, they 
are not entirely dependent upon its mere arbitrary 
decision ; because in most cases there are properties 
in the objects around us which compel us to gener- 
alize in a pai-ticular way. Every nation, for exam- 
ple, would without any express convention put men 
into one class and horses into another, because the 
common properties of men are so marked and strik- 
ing, that they seem as it were to cry aloud to be 
classed together. No one would be absurd enough 
to neglect such similarities; and to put some men 
and some horses invariably into one class, because 
they were white, and some other men and some 
other horses into one class because they were 
black ! Greneral notions exist in the naind alone ; but 
they are founded on common properties which exist 
without the mind, not in a separate state, but as 
inherent in the objects of intuition. Further, these 
common properties were given to the various objects 
by design. For example, w^hen the same vertebral 
column is found in a hundred species of animals^ 
sometimes joined to large and powerful limbs, some- 
times to small, rudimental ones, now to wings, now 
to fijis, and now to arms, sometimes cEirried verti- 
caOy, sometimes horizontally ; and when, amidst all 
the specific variations, many of them modifying its 
own structure, the vertebral column is easily recog- 
nized as fnndamentally unchanged, it is natural to 
infer that the possession of this part of the frame 
was preordained to be the link of connection of 
these species, and that in forming a class of " Ver- 
tebrate Animals " we are seeking after a form or 
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idea which was ia the Divine Mind when animals 
were created. So that general notions exist without 
the mind of man, in as far as they are in another 
mind. The Divine Mind stamps them on material 
things ; the human reads them there. 

With the conti-oversies upon this question, and 
with the various opinions indicated by the names. 
Realism, Nominalism, and Conceptualism, we need 
not concern ourselves much in this place ; they must 
be studied historically, in their connection with Theo- 
logy and in the order of their development, before 
we can hope to understand them. Still, a few re- 
marks may be of use in guiding those who have 
time to pursue the study. 

The question concerns TJniversals (universalia), 
or those general properties which many things share 
alike, and which are acquired by the mind only by 
abstracting from the things that exhibit them {§ 48). 
These Universals have names of their own, just as 
much as the most tangible things ; whiteness, hu- 
manity, animal, may serve as examples. Now the 
question, broadly stated, to the neglect of many nice 
subtleties and shades of opinion brought out in the 
history of the controversy, is this — Are these Uni- 
versals real existences, apart from the mind that has 
formed them by abstraction, and independently of 
the things in which alone they appear to us, — or are 
they mere modes of intellectual representation, that 
have no real existence, except in our thoughts? 
Those who adopted the former alternative were 
called Healists ; those who adhered to the latter 
might fitly be designated by a name of later origin, 
as Conceptualists, if we should object to the niame 
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of Moderate Nominaliats, which indeed would imply 
that they held these Univeraals to be mere names. 
To each of these more moderate opinions belongs a 
cognate exaggeration ; so that there are four princi- 
pal answers to the question — what are Universals. 

1. That of the Ultra-realists. Universals, or the 
Ideas of things, are real existences, nay, inasmuch as 
visible things change, grow, decay, and perish, the 
Universals or Ideas are the only real existences, for 
they are subject to none of these conditions. Wise 
men perish ; but the idea of wisdom, of which they 
partake, after which they have their name, perishes 
not, does not change, — is the same in the Seven 
Sages as iu the philosophers now living. In con- 
formity to these ideas the world was created ; and 
thus they even governed and guided the creating 
mind itself. This form of Realism has been attrib- 
uted to Plato ; but it is probable that he stopped 
short of believing that the Divine Mind was subject 
to the ideas. "What general notions are to our minds 
— he probably held — ideas are to the supreme reason 
( ro6f ;3Q(ri;tOTf ) ; they are the eternal tMv§;hts of the 
divine Intellect, and we attain trirm when our 
thoughts conform with His — when our general no- 
tions are in conformity with the ideas. It is, how- 
ever, very remarkable that Plato has left his opinions 
upon this important point open to a reasonable 
doubt* 

9. That of the Realists. Univeraals exist inde- 
pendent of things and of our conceptions of them, 
in the Divine Intellect. Under various forms this 
doctiine — of universalia ante rem — was the doclriue 
* StaOami, Prol. to Plat. Pan}, p. 2S9. 
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of the Schools before Roscelin, and of the Realist 
Schoolmen after him, 

3. That of the Moderate Noiriinalists. UniversEils 
exist as a product of the mind only ; they are formal 
representations of things, constructed by the mind 
through the assistance of language. Occham founded 
his Nominaiism (so called) upon the position Nullum 
universale est aliqua substantia extra aninmrn ex- 
istens* Many shades of opinion, however, are to be 
detected among the Moderate Nominalists ; and that 
of the Co nceptualists, represented by ibelard, should 
be particularly studied. 

4. That of the Ultra- Nominalists. Universals are 
mere names; and the only realities are individual 
things, which we group together by the aid of names 
alone. The name of Roscelin is usually connected 
with this opinion ; but in what sense he held that 
Universals were onlyjftjtes vocis, we cannot decide 
from the scanty and adverse accounts in oar posses- 

Before we indicate some of the principal sources 
of the histor^ipf Nominalism and Realism, one re- 
mark is to be made, which, if it will not remove the 
difficulties of the subject, wilt perhaps define the 
common ground upon which the more moderate of 
both the adverse parties may be brought together. 
Making allowance for much confusion of statement 
in the scholastic writers, and for extreme assertions, 
which, there is reason to think, their authors under- 
stood in a modified sense, we have two views of the 
nature of general notions; that of the Realist, w^ho 
maintained that they exist in the mind and also with- 
* Logica, i. 15. 
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out it — in the Divine Mind ; and that of the moder- 
ate Nominalist, who held tiiat they exist only in the 
mind as notions, and that we use names to fix and 
recall them. Now I venture to think that the inter- 
minable contest between Platonist and Aristotelian, 
Realist and Nominalist, is at bottom, not so much a 
question of what universala are, as of how they 
shall be treated ; not so much a question of Meta- 
physics, as of Method. Upon the nature of general 
notions there is a large amount of agreement be- 
tween the parties : the Kealist believes, with the 
Nominalist, that they are in the human mind, whilst, 
if the .Nominalist believes at all that the world was 
created by design, he. can scavcciy escape from recog- 
nizing the Realist's position, that such ideas as ani- 
mal, right, mQtion, must have had their existence 
from the beginning in the creative mind. Whence 
then .the controversy? The burden of Aristotle's 
objections to the Platonic scheme of ideas is, that it 
teaches what cannot be known, and gives out as 
certain truth what lies far beyond the reach of our 
powers of investigation. " Instead of being con- 
tent," he would say to the Platonist, " with classify- 
ing particular objects so as to form general notions, 
which we could always compare with the objects, as 
being inseparable from them, you jump to certain 
ideas, separate from the objects, though they cause 
and determine the manner of their existence, fixed 
whilst these are changeable, eternal whilst these pass 
away. Be it so ; you offer these transcendent ideas 
to our understanding — you must remove the difficul- 
ties which the understanding meets in receiving them. 
How do you know that they exist? For we must 
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not, in order to explain the ■worid which we see, de- 
vise another world, of ideas, which no eye has seen." 
Again, liow they are connected with the things to 
which they belong? The man, for instance, with 
the idea of humanity ? To say that things ' partici- 
pate ' in, or ' are copies ' of, the ideas, is to avoid the 
diffictilty by vague metaphorical language. Must 
there be an idea for every sensible object? If so, 
before Socrates could be born, there must have been 
an eternal idea of Socrates ; which would lead us 
to a multiplication of ideas too great even for the 
imagination. In a word, you cannot explain the 
properties of these ideas without vagueness and 
self-contradiction ; and, therefore, should not assume 
them to exist and found a system upon them."f 

K this view be correct, Aristotle does not so much 
intend to deny the existence of ideas, as to maintain 
that the evidence for them is insufficient, and that 
no system can stand secure upon so weak a founda- 
tion. And looking to the paradoxical and seemingly 
inconsistent statements of Plato on the one hand,J 
and the evident misapprehensions of Aristotle upon 

* So OcAam — "Eittia non siml mvMij^i/xinda pneter necessilaieia." 
t Compaie Metaphys. SIII, (M.) 4, p. 1078, b. ed. BeroL ; ibid. 
5,p, 1079, b. 36; ibid. I. (A.) 6, p. 987; ibid. 8, p. 990, b.; Ravais- 
tan, Melaphy9i<iae d'Aiistote, III, ii. 2; Benoueiw, Hietoire, II. p. 42. 
To avoid raiEUndecsfandiog, let me Kemarfc that the resemblance 
between Aristotle and the Nominalist lies only in bis denying a sep- 
arate esistence to nniversala. "Difcrent phUosopIiers have main- 
tained that AristoHe was a Realiet, a Conceptualist, and a Nominal- 
iBt, in the strictest sense."— -Sir W. Samilioa. 

i Por he spesis of the ideas, now as if they were merely mental 
ConeepUons, now as independent esigtencea. Sla&aum's Farm. Prol. 
p. 278. And he does not. clearly explain inhere the ideas exist, and 
whether they depend on the Divine Mind, or It upon them. IWd. 
p, 272. 
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the other, I can conceive it possible that a sago 
mediation might have . reconciled these two great 
"pirits ; and Aiistotle might have owned that the 
aniveraal notions in his mind might answer to cer- 
tain ideas in the Divine, whilst his illustrious master 
might have confessed that, putting revelation out of 
the question, there is no way to the absolute — =to 
knowledge of the idea — except a careful observation 
of and reasoning from the facts we possess, in our own 
mind and in the world around us. Plato indeed was 
an inductive reasoner, not inferior to Bacon him- 
self; though the one confined himself too exclusively 
to the facts of the human mind, and the other to 
those of the external world. The question then 
between Plato and Aristotle, as any one may satisfy 
himself who will refer to the original places in the 
works of the latter, chiefly concerned Method, and 
did not turn ao much upon a belief in the existence 
of ideas as upon the right to assume them as the 
ground of teaching. 

It is impossible here to follow out this hint through 
the scholastic contrpversies, where the nature of uni- 
versals was discussed in connection with religion, as 
it had been in its bearings on science ; but its im- 
portance win be felt in that region also. We must 
distinguish between the opinions, that universala 
cannot possibly exist, and that the attempt to ex- 
plain them as independent natures involves us in 
logical difficulties and contradictions. 

Thus divested of one element of confusion, the 
question will assume a less repulsive form; but its 
difficulties do not disappear, nor is its importance 
lessened. Indeed, at the present day the great divis- 
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ion between scientific men has assumed this form. 
" We cannot attain truth," say the more bigoted 
followers of Bacon, "except by confining ourselves 
simply to the facts of nature, and their arrangement. 
We must not view them in any theological connec- 
tion ; we must not call in any metaphysical idea to 
assist US in grouping them. We have simply to 
arrange them, using names and language for that 
purpose." Here again the question is regarded as 
pertaining to method ; in other words the existence 
of the. Deity, the existence and nature of Ideas, are 
not denied, they are only declined or put aside, 
whilst it is denied strenuously that they can be 
brought in to aid man in the investigation of truth. 
The opinions of such writers as Auguste Comte are 
but the latest exhibition of pure Nominalism, under 
its logical as opposed to its metaphysical ibrm. 
" Wc must regard individual things as the only 
realities for us, and language as the means of dis- 
covering and preserving their connection." * 



§ 65. Questions about Conceptions. 

When a conception is recalled to the mind, under 

what form does it appear? Under that of a bare 

word, or of all the marks which we abstracted to 



* Upon the history of Nominalism Bud Eealism may be ci 
— Bradcer, vols. iii. and vi. ; Tenneinann's Manual ; the brilliant Pref- 
ace by Chasia to " Ourragaa infidita d'Abelard," Paris, 1836 ; also 
Cousin, Lemons, 1829, Lef. 9.; Hauriaa. Pliilosophie Scolaatiqae, 
1850; Hegd, Gescliidite, iii. 180. In Dtgerando, Histolre, i. p. 235, 
there ia a, good account of (he shades of opinion in the tvo parlies. 
Sir W- Samilbm's Bmd, p. 405 ; Dugatd Stewart, Pliil. of Hnman 
Mind, vol. i. ch. 4, § 2 ; Brovin's Lectures ; Bishop Sampden'a Bam^ 
ton Lectures, Lecture ii. and Notes. 
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form it, or of tiome single object used as the repre- 
sentative of all the others of the same class ? We 
have seen already (§ 25,) that the word, or the array 
of marks, may be employed to recall the conception. 
In any proposition which conveys a definition, we 
have examples of both forms. In such a sentence 
as " honesty is uprightness in all dealings which re- 
spect property," the former of the two conceptions ia 
used as a counter (notioms tessera) to represent the 
marks, which the latter explicitly conveys ; in the 
phraseology adopted above, " honesty " is a symboli- 
cal, and " uprightness in dealings which respect 
property " a notative conception. As to the third 
opinion, the understanding, which, for convenience' 
sake, puts symbols for true conceptions, does on the 
same account put examples of a conception instead 
of the conception itself, the singular instead of the 
general. For the notion animal, I think of a par- 
tictilar horse or cow; for honesty, of some honest 
man ; for justice, of some Brutus or Aristides ; for 
city, of London or Paris ; but always with a con- 
Bcious reservation that there are many points about 
this particular case which are not general, and do 
not belong to the conception. But it will hardly be 
questioned by any, that the understanding can, by a 
somewhat severer self-control, throw aside the par- 
ticular case, and retain only the common marks 
which belong to the whole conception. For we 
must admit the power of abstracting some marks 
from the rest, as the havit^g life, which is the mark 
of amimal, is abstracted from the thousand different 
circumstances of size, shape, colour, food, temper, 
which distinguish animals from each other ; else how 
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are conceptions formed? And if we can abstract 
the marks from the accidents, sureJy we can retain 
them in our grasp when abstracted. 

ii. Ave representations of the imagination — ^the 
notion we have of a landscape from some poetical 
description, for example — to be considered as in- 
tuitions or conceptions ? If the description conld be 
so complete, and the reader's apprehension so accu- 
rate, that every portion of the landscape were dis- 
tinctly seen, and we could distinguish that scene from 
every other, even from one that resembled it most 
closely, then it would be in accordance with the 
definition we have given (§ 47,) to call it an intui- 
tion. But this, I suppose, is never the case. The 
poet can describe a lake-scene with distinctness 
enough to prevent our having an impression from it 
of any other Mnd of landscape, as a plain with a 
distant city, or the cliffs of the sea-shore. But still 
the description must be far too obscure to prevent 
our mistaliing this lake-scene for one closely resem- 
bling it, or even our recalling some lake we remem- 
ber, to supply the deficiencies of his delineation, 
although we know that we are adopting one scene 
whilst he drew another. He can limit our general 
notion of landscape to some particular species, but 
not to this individual landscape — can reduce our 
" all " to " some," but not to " this." Therefore, such 
an image is a conception, used particularly, i. e. only 
some part of it is called up. It is a representation 
of some landscapes, but not of one, to the exciu 
sion of the possibility of confounding it with others. 

iii. Can there be abstraction without generaliza- 
tion, as Archbishop Whately maintains ? " Suppose 
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we are speating of the King of France," says he ; 
" he must actually be either at Paris or elsewhere ; 
Bitting, standing, or in some other posture; and in 
such and such a dress, &c. Yet many of these cir- 
cumstances (which are separable accidents, and con- 
sequently) which are regarded as non-essential to the 
individual, are quite disregarded by us ; and we 
abstract from them what we consider as essential ; 
thus forming an abstract notion of the Individual. 
Yet there is here no generalization," A great error 
lies hid in this passage — that of not perceiving that 
the power of separating circumstances called essen- 
tial to the individual from those which are not so, 
results from former generalizations. How do we 
know that " sitting " or " standing " is not essential 
to a king ? How do we know that a crown and a 
robe of state are separable from the King of France 1 
By prior generalization ; by tbe help of the concep- 
tion we have formed of a king already. If we had 
never known of other kings, or the same king at 
other times, we should have looked on the accidents 
and essentials of the King of France as alike essen- 
tial. We know that " sitting " is not essential, be- 
cause we know that kings sometimes do not sit 
There is no abstraction without generalization ; and 
in the case before us, we abstract, to refer to a former 
general notion or conception. 



The first part of Logic explains that power of the 
mind which groups single objects into classes, so that 
the classes have names and attributes of their own, 
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Its principles are these ; 1. The nature of every 
higher notion is found in the lower ; consequently 
2. The name of the higher may always be applied 
to the lower. Thus man may be CEilled an animal, 
because the marks of life and sensation which dis- 
tinguish animals are found in him. 3. The higher 
notion (genus) includes the lower notion (species) 
with other species, and is therefore of wider exten- 
sion than it. But the species implies more marks — 
has a fuller definition — than the genus ; and is said, 
therefore, to be of deeper intension than it. 4, That 
set of marks which distinguishes any species from 
the other species in the same genus is called its 
Specific Difference. 5. The whole nature of a spe- 
cies is ascertained, and its definition given, when the 
properties of the genus and those which make the 
specific difference are brought together. 6. We as- 
cend from lower conceptions to higher by throwing 
away specific differences, i, e, by abstraction. We 
descend to lower ones by resuming the marks we 
have thrown away, i. e. by determination, 7, In a 
system of subordinate genera each must contain the 
individuals included in the lowest. 8. Coordinate 
species cannot contain the same individuals. 9, The 
conception of an object consists of the aggregate of 
its marks, with the notion of existence superadded. 
10, Singular objects are invariably referred to and 
viewed through general conceptions. 11. A 
ception is complete and adequate, when it can be 
resolved at pleasure into its implied marks by defi- 
nition, and into its contained species by divi 
12. Two marks which stand to each other as pos 
and privative, Jlke wise and unwise, arc called con- 
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tradictory, because it would be a contradiction in 
ternia to assign them at the same time to the same 
object. Two marks are called contrary, when it is 
known a posteriori by experience, and not a priori 
by the very form of expression, that they cannot be- 
long to the same object, aa ivise and wicked, warm 
and frozetb. 
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^vijSivTo, irpli/ av r« roif ivojiaai rii ^jtara xepaay. — Plato. 
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§ 67. Judgment 



nVERY act of judgment ia an attempt to 
reduce to unity two cognitions. "When 
one decides that " Socrates is wise," it 
3 that hereafter one may, by combining 
the two notions, thinlc of "the wise Socrates," 
Again, when one decides that " the world is not 
eternal," it is that hereafter one may refrain from 
combining the two notions as " the eternal world." 

A Jndgment then is an expression that two notions 
can or cannot be reconciled — that the marks of the 
one may or may not be henceforward assigned to 
the other.* A proposition is the expression of a 
judgment in words. 

* This definition is rqectei by Mr. Mill, Lo^e, vol. i. p. 116, seq. 
on the ground that a judgment expresses the agreement of things 
rather than of nolions, But the notions are coalrolled by the things, 
otherwise assent and dissent would he arbitrary. I am forced to say 
" the day is fine " when the sky is chiudless, because my perceptions 
must correspond with, the facts. This correspondence then the 
definition in the text is considered to imply ; and it ia retained be- 
cause it is believed to be the only one that includes and describes 
every kind of judgment. But the weight allowed to Mr. Mill'a ob- 
jection will depend on the theory of Perception we adopt, and that 
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Thougli the truth or falsehood of a judgment, 
and consequently its value, depend upon its cor- 
rectly representing things without us, rather than 
thoughts within us, it is primarily concerned"^with 
those representations in the mind by means of which 
alone things are brought into the aiena of thought, 
whether as single objects or as the ground of abstract 
and general notions, 

Every judgment has three parts : the subject or 
notion about which the judgment is ; the predicate, 
or notion with which the subject is compared ; and 
the copula or nexus, which expresses the mode of 
connection between them, Tbe subject and predi- 
cate are called the terms of the judgment, i. e. the 
extremes or boundaries (termini) which it brings 



§ 68, Doctrine of Relation in Judgments. 
When we examine such a judgment as " Man is 
a rational animal " (which, trite as it is, will serve 
for our present pm'pose), we find that the subject 
and predicate are exactly coextensive ; in other 
words, no object comes into the class of rational 
animals which is not also in man, and conversely no 
object conies under man which is not also under 
rational animal. The two conceptions, the one sym- 
bolical the other notative,* are derived from and 
represent the very same class of beings. This equal- 
ity of subject and predicate is an important property 
great metaphysical question we eacnot here discuss. See, however, 
iteti, Int. Powers, Essay vi. 3 ; Hamiltoji's Edd, Appendix C. and 
D.*; Cousin, Hiatoire de la Phil. Le?on, 21; Edinburgh. Eeview, 
vol. lii. Alt. " Keid and Brown." 

*p.e3. 
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of -the judgment, for it conveya the power to sub- 
stitute the one conception for the other, at pleasure. 

Other judgments want this property. To say that 
" trees are plants," is to say indeed that no object is 
a tree which is not also a plant ; but then there are 
plants which are not trees ; so that plant and tree 
are not conceptions of equal extent- 
It is true that the copula — the "is" or "are" 
which couples the conceptions — does not express 
the great difference we have noticed ; being used in 
common language for either relation of the two 
terms. But as the correctness of some trains of 
reasoning depends entirely upon observing the rela- 
tion of coincidence between subject and predicate, 
it is usual to alter the copula in some way, to ex- 
press it, as by saying " is defined to be — is divided 
into — is coextensive with." In the present book, 
instead of the copula " is " or " are," the mathemati- 
cal sign of equality (=) will be employed in affirma- 
tive judgments in which the predicate is distributed, 
or taicen entire. 

Every affirmative judgment indeed may be re- 
garded as an equation of subject and predicate, as 
every negative is a decision that an equation cannot 
be established. By " All men are mortal " I mean 
that all men are equal to some mortal creatures ; and 
by " Some plants ai-e poisonous " I mean that a part 
of my conception of plants coincides with a part of 
the conception of poisonous things.* 

* Sir William Hamilton. 
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% 69. The Two Predicable- Classes. 

Logicians have always formed a classification of 
predicates according to tlie relation, in which they 
stand to their respective subjects. We propose to 
give the simplest form to this scheme of Predi- 
eable- Classes, or classes of conceptions which can 
stand as predicates, taking Aristotle's doctrine as the 
basis. 

Every judgment, according to Aristotle, declares 
either a genus, or the property, or the definition, 
or an accident" (yewc— Wwv— ipoc— (TV|U;3E(3j?fc6f) of its sub- 
ject. 

The genus is that mark or attribute, which, whUst 
it never fails to accompany the subject, belongs to 
other subject equally ; as in " Envy is a passion." 
The property is that mark or attribute which belongs 
to the subject invariably, and to no other, without 
being the mark that would be used if we had to ex- 
plain the nature of the subject; as "Man has the 
faculty of speech." Definition is the mark, or aggre- 
gate of marks, that would explain the yery nature of 
the subject; as " A state is a community governed 
by its own laws." Lastly, the accident is an attri- 
bute that happens to attach to the subject, but is 
separable from it ; as " Life is sweet." 

The difference, or that mark or marks by which 
the species is distinguished from the rest of its 

* Top. A. cli, iv. Of the names whicli A. adopts for file classes, 
yivoi, and perhaps Spot, seems to express rather the extension, the 
others the intension ; but he uses them as haying hoth powers. Tlis 
common division of Predioable-classes is that of Porpkjiry, into 
Genus, Difi^ence, Species, Property, and Accident. 
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genus, does not occupy a distinct position in Aris ■ 
totle's list, but is said to belong naturaJIy to genus 
(ilr oiaav yevutS"-) " The specisB may be regarded as 
composed, not of the marks of the genus and the 
difference, so well as of those of two concarrent or 
cothmunicant genera; for the difference is but a 
genus which from its overlapping part of another is 
used as a distinctive mark of that part which it over- 
laps. If (for an easy example) in analyzing our 
notion of "the red-flowering currant" (Itibes s/m- 
guineum) we regard " currant " as the genus and 
"red-flowering" as the difference, we may also re- 
gard " red-flowering" as a wide genus, wider in fact 
than " currant," and therefore we may say that our 
notion of the plant is formed from the concurrence 
of two genera.f 

This we suppose to be Aristotle's meaning in con- 
sidering difference as having the nature of genns. 
But we are now to notice that he examines and ar- 
ranges his four Predicable -classes according to this 
teat — Can each of them, without logical fault, change 

* Lite the genus, the diffcrence can be predicated of many things 
differing io speeiea. But the genua ia predicated In r^ ri imi, the 
diflerenee, kv t^ mxiiv tk Alex. Apkrod. in Berlin ed. of Arist. ; Top. 
A. eh. IV. 

t tet A be the class of " red-flowering " things, B the clasa " cur- 
rant; " then x, tlie part of each which is in the other, will be our 
notion of " red-flowering currant." 
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places with its subject ? In other words, ia each of 
them coexteiiaive with its subject or not? The re- 
sults of the test will be apparent from an account of 
each of the classes. 

Definition* is a description which manifests com- 
pletely the nature of the thing defined. Such a de- 
scription would of course enable us to identify the 
subject, and to distinguish it from all other notions. 
And therefore it must be applicable only to the sub- 
ject, otherwise it manifests, not the peculiar nature 
of the thing defined, but its common nature, the 
qualities which it shares with other things. As being 
applicable to the subject and to no other notion, it is 
coextensive with it, and therefore may change places 
with it in the judgment. It is just as true to say 
that " every rational animal is man " as that " every 
man is a rational animal." Bnt if we said that 
" man is a warm-blooded animal," or that " man is a 
civilized animal," neither of them would be a defini- 
tion, nor could the predicate in either become the 
subject, w^ithoiit some limitation. The former is a 
description that applies to more than man, the latter 
to a part only of man ; and of course neither of them 
would enable us to apprehend exactly what man's 
nature was. 

. Property f is not easily distinguished from defini- 
tion. Indeed, Aristotle confesses that property (ISiov) 
i. e. something peculiar to the subject, and essentially 
its own, is a name which would naturally include 
definition, and would mean some attribute which 
belongs to all the subject and to it only; but he adds 

* Top. A. ell. V. More fully treated of ia Top. Z. passim. 
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the special limitation " without declaring the L.a&«nce 
or nature of the subject." Every quality then which 
belongs to all the subject, and to no other, is a prop- 
erty, provided it be not used in the definition. It 
is coextensive with the subject, and can therefore 
change places with it in the judgment without logi- 
cal fault. Thus, " Man is capable of learning to write 
and speak correctly," might become " Every being 
capable of learning to write and speak correctly is a 

But this subtle metaphysical distinction between 
the definition and the property is as difficult to main- 
tain as it is unneeessavy for the purposes of pure 
logic. How can we rely on being able to separate 
our notion of the nature or essence of a thing from 
the properties which accompany that nature ? Let 
it be the definition of man that he is " a rational 
animal," and the property, that he is " capable of 
speaking con ecily," and how can we say that the lat- 
ter is not in the essence, yet neceasarily follows from 
the essence of man ' It is a pa/rt of the essence, for 
" rational " implies it. In like manner, all the prop- 
erties seem to be implicitly contained in every per- 
fect definition. No criterion can be given for dis- 
tinguishing between the essence and the inseparable 
accompaniment of the essence ; and a larger acquaint- 
ance with the nature of things makes it evident that 
what one science regards as a property another 
must consider as essential, and that there is no one 
paramount quality which is absolutely essential 
and can never be degraded to the rank of a prop- 
erty. 

The predicable Genus is a class of which the sub- 
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ject is a contained part. It deelarea, though not 
completely, the nature of the subject. A subject 
may be included in many dilFerent genera by different 
seta of marks ; a man may be good, brave, rational, 
mortal, fallible, sick, learned, and so on. But some 
of these qualities, as wholly eepaiable from the na- 
ture of man, are to be considered not as genera, but 
as accidents. Genus, as being of the very nature of 
the subject, is inseparable from it. As including the 
subject in common with other species, it is not coex- 
tensive with it. Hence the transposition of the sub- 
ject and predicate in a judgment which predicates 
the genus, cannot take place ; " all roses are plants " 
cannot become " all platits are roses." 

Accident is a quality which belongs indeed to a 
subject, but can be taken away from it without de- 
stroying its nature or essence. "We predicate acci- 
dent when we say that " a man is speaking," Acci? 
dent cannot change places with its subject, because 
it does not apply to the whole of that subject and to 
it alone. But a criterion is wanting to distinguish 
between accident and genus or species. It is an ac- 
cident to the people of this country that they were 
born in it ; because we might conceive them to have 
been born elsewhere ; but then it has modiiied their 
nature or essence, and we understand by Englishman 
not merely one who was born within the four seas, 
but a man of particular feelings, views, and privileges, 
which are parts of his very nature. Here accident 
and genus or property seem to become confused. It 
is an accident too that this nail is rusty and that 
guinea bright, but then it shows that the gold has a 
properly — of resisting oxidation — which the iron 
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wants, and might serve to place them in twft distinct 
species of metals. Aristotle actually speaks of man 
as an accident of the genus animal, although it is 
commonly represented as one of its species ; * no 
doubt because we might conceive that species anni- 
hilated without the destruction of the genus. It does 
not appear then, that the pcedicable accident can at 
all times be distinguished from the others, which 
would be a valid objection against retaining the 
doctrine in which it holds a place. 

"We propose to abandon, as at least unnecessary 
for logical purposes, the distinction between property 
and definition, genus and accident ; and to form, as 
Aristotle has also done, two classes of { 
one of predicables taken diatributively, and. t 
of becoming subjects in their respective judgments 
without limitation, the other of such as have a differ- 
ent extension. In the former, the predicable has the 
same objects as its subject, but different marks or a 
different way of representing the marks. In the lat- 
ter there is a difference both in the marks and the 
objects. The former may be called Definition, or 
Substitute ; the latter, Attribute.f 

* Cat. viL li. In quolJEg the passage Crackastthorp says : " Ora- 
nia inferiora accidentia, aunt reapectu auorum superiocum." See too 
Cat. vii. 18 ; Pacing, marginal note, 
t Arislotk's arrangement is : — 



Capable of becoming 
Eubj ects — ccffiTcrtible , 

Incapable of becoming sub- 
jects entire — Inconvertible. 



Property. 
Accident. 
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§ 70, Definition explained. 
Every predicate which denotes exactly the same 
class of things as the subject, may be called a defini- 
tion. Whether it unfolds the genus and difference, 
or the property, or only substitutes one symbolical 
conception for another, it is useful to mark out for us 
more clearly the limits of the subject defined, and is 
therefore capable of being employed as a definition 
for some thinker or other. Logicians have always 
allowed that in our definitions we are bound to con- 
sider, not merely what is absolutely the explanation 
of the subject, but what our hearers can adopt as an 
explanation. They would not allow that a defini- 
tion which was conveyed in a metaphor, nor one of 
which the words were strange or obsolete, was prop- 
erly a definition, because it would not be clear * to 
the hearer. They believed that there was an abso- 
lute definition ; but this was to be conveyed with due 
regard to the hearer's needs and attainments. Now 
our reason for enlarging the limits of definition, is 
that any of the predicates we propose to include, 
though not the absolute definition, not the genus and 
difference, may be employed as a definition by some 
particular person, and may to him fulfil the purpose 
of the best logical definition which can be given ; 
and therefore ought, if possible, to be comprehended 
under the same head. " Thus, if I wish to define 
" honesty," I may say that it is uprightness in trans- 
actions relating to propei-ty, that it is probity, that 
it is the best policy ; and any one of these coiicep- 

* Aristotle, Top. Z. (vi.) ch. ii. 'rr&n -yhp aaafH tA xmA liera^pil* 
i.eyo/tevcn' irdv yap ^oo^f tS ji^ sialic. 
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tiona would enable some of my hearers to identify 
lionesty, even though that word had not before oc- 
curred in my speech, or been suggested to their 
thoughts. If there were any one paramount con- 
ception, which would be to the minds of all a suffi- 
cient definition of honesty, I should employ that, and 
place it in a class by itself. But this is not the case. 
To many a humble thinker, " honesty is the best pol- 
icy," would convey an idea, not adequate indeed, but 
still distinct, when " honesty is uprightness in respect 
to transactions connected with property," would be 
but a string of confused words. Let us then con- 
sider definition as any conception which, from having 
precisely the same sphere as another conception, may 
be used to ascertain its nature and mark out its lim- 
its. And the judgment in which definition is predi- 
cated, we call a substitutive jndgment, because it 
furnishes a predicate identical with the subject as to 
sphere or extension, and therefore capable of being 
substituted for it. The subject of a substitutive 
judgment is called also the definitum, or conception 
defined. 



§ 71. Sowrces of Definition. 

As the subject and predicate of every substitutive 
judgment are coextensive, they may change places 
in the judgment, so that the definitnm may become 
in-its turn a definition. We may define a concep- 
tion, by exhibiting in our definition its extension, or 
by unfolding its intension, or by the substitution of 
one symbol for another, or one set of marks for an- 
other. It will be fomid from these principles that 
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there are six sources from which definitions may 
arise, i. From Resolution, when the marks of the 
definitum Eire made its definition; as in "a pension 
is an allowance for past services." It is not necessary 
that the marks should be completely enumerated — ■ 
that the conception should be strictly adequate — but 
only that the marks should suffice for the identifica- 
tion of the subject, as belonging to it all and to it 
alone ; so that Aristotle's Property would be included 
in it, ii. From Composition, the reverse of the last 
method, in which the definitum, a conception of 
which the component marks are enumerated, stands 
subject to a definition implicitly containing those 
marks ; as, " those who encroach upon the property 
of others arc dishonest." iii. From Division, where 
we define the subject by enumerating its dividing 
members ; as, " Britons are those who dwell in Eng- 
land, Scotland, or "Wales." All the judgments called 
disjunctives are under this head. iv. From Colliga- 
tion, the exact reverse of the last ; where the dividing 
members of a conception are enumerated in the sub- 
ject, and the divided conception itself added to define 
them ; as, " historicdl, philosophical, and mathemat- 
ical sciences are the sum {i. e. are all, or equal) of 
human knowledge." This is'the form which Induc- 
tive Judgments naturally assume, v. From change 
of Symbol, where both subject and predicate are 
symbolic conceptions, the latter being given as a sub- 
stitute for the former on a principle of expedience 
only; as, " probity is honesty," This is the nominal 
definition of some logic-books, vi. From Casual 
Substitution, where one representation is put for an- 
other on a principle of expedience only, as serving to 
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recall the marks, which both possess in common, more 
readily to the hearer's mind ; as, " the science of poli- 
tics is the best road to saceess in life ; pleasure is the 
opposite of pain." 





Tabi.b of Definitioh. 


By iia In- 


being unfolded 


= i. EesoluHoii, or 
Definition 


Marka) 


DeiDgi^umted, 


proper. 
= ii. Composition. 


By ils Ex- 


being diyided, 


= iii. Division. 


Sphere) 


being reunited, 


= iv. Colligation. 


By Acci- 
dental Co- 


of a Symbol, 
of Kotation, 


- V. Nominal Defi- 
nition. 
=. vi. Accidental Defl- 



§ 72. Attribute. 
A predicate, the exact limits of which are not de- 
termined, cannot be used to define and determine a 
subject. It may be called an attribute ; and conveys 
not the whole nature of the subject, but some one 
quality belonging to it. " MetaJs are heavy," " Some 
snakes are venomous," are judgments in which this 
kind of predicable occurs. 



§ 73. The Common Division of Judgements as to 
Relation. 

The relation in which the subject stands to the 
predicate in a judgment, whether as coincident or 
not coincident with it, we call the doctrine of Rela- 
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tion; aa to which we find that predicates are of two 
jkinds, substitutes or definitions, and attributes. The 
common account of Relation, which we are bound 
to consider, is somewhat different. 

Judgments are divided, according to it, into three 
classes, the Categorical, the Hypothetical, and the 
Disjunctive Judgment. 

The Categorical Judgment is one in which one 
conception is affirmed to belong or not to belong to 
another ; as, " Men are endowed with conscience," 
" An enslaved people cannot be happy." 

The Hypothetical expresses seemingly a relation 
between two judgments, as cause and effect, as con- 
dition and conditioned ; for example, " If the autumn 
is very dry, the turnip crop is scanty," " If the heart 
is right, so will the actions be." 

The Disjunctive Judgment expresses the relation 
(apparently) of two or more judgments which cannot 
be. true together, and one or other of which must he 
tiue ; as, " Either the Bible is false, or holiness ought 
to be followed ; " or the proverb — "A man is either 
a fool or a physician at forty." 

Categorical Judgments are easily referred to the 
two classes of substitutives and attributives, accord- 
ing as their predicates are or are not equal in exten- 
sion to the subjects. This kind of judgment presents 
little difficulty, after the explanations already given, 

Perhaps our readers may be slow to admit that for 
aU logical purposes the hypothetical judgment may 
be treated as a categorical. Yet this is the view to 
which we must adhere, in common with the best 
logicians. In the hypothetical, there are not two 
judgments, but one. In the example, " If the heart 
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is right, the actions will be so," we neither say that 
any one's heart is right, nor that his actions will be; 
we do not pass a judgment about either absolutely, 
but we say that if the one is, then the other wiU be. 
So that what we really decide is that there is a con- 
nection between the two facts ; and the logical copula, 
though not expressed there, has its proper place be- 
tween the two clauses, thus [" the case, fact, or notion 
of the heart's being right] is [a case, fact, or notion 
of the actions being 90."j But there are several 
kinds of hypothetical judgments, which have differ- 
ent properties. 

The hypothetical judgment appears, as we have 
said, as two judgments, the former of them, contain- 
ing the condition, being called the antecedent, and 
the latter, containing the effect of the condition, 
being called the consequent. In each of these there 
are two terms, which would give four in all, if one 
of the terms of the antecedent did not sometimes 
reappear in the consequent^ when the number of 
distinct terms is of course but three. Now only 
five arrangements of these terms are possible; in 
four of which there are but three terras, and in the 
fifth, four. 



They a 



1. If A is B, A is C. 

2. If A is B, B is C. 

3. If A is B, C is A. 

4. If A is B, C is B. 

5. If A is B, C is D. 
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The following are examples of these fonrmlas :— 

1. If one of the angles of a -triangle ifl a riglit angle, it must teoppa 

site to tlie greatest side. 

2. If this be poetry, poetry is worthless. 

3. If animals arc creatures with a digestiYe cavity, polyps are ani- 

4. If Tivtue is voluntary, vice is voluntary. 

5. If tbe moon eserta her attractivo force in the same hue as the 

sun, the tides are at the highest. 

The obvious difference between the fii-st four ex- 
amples and the fifth is, that the fifth alone expressea 
two separate facts, brought together as cause and 
effect, whilst in all the rest, from the recm-rence of a 
term in both clauses, it is impossible to separate 
entirely the two things stated. This leads to the ob- 
servation of a real difference in their nature. "With- 
out attempting to examine the origin of our idea of 
cause and effect, we may state, as a thing generally 
admitted, that all men are accustomed to regard 
some one fact as the necessary result of another, 
which they have observed invariably to precede or 
accompany it; and that they may learn, however 
different in nature the two facts may appear, to 
identify them so far as invariably to expect the effect 
where they have observed the cause. The vibration 
of a tense wire, and the hearing of a musical note, 
are two distinct facts, yet the one causes the other. 
The drawing of a trigger is a very different fact from 
the sudden death of a healthy man ; yet every one 
knows that under certain circumstances the one will 
infallibly cause the other. The revolution of the 
moon has so little apparent connection with the 
spring and neap tides, that it would be long before 
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men observed what is really the case, that the posi- 
tion of the moon influences the tide's fluctuations. 
Experience observes that evente happen together, or 
in a close succession, and the mind, after adequate 
observations, connects them by its idea of cause. 
Whether this idea be also a pait of the experience, 
or one of the primitive constituents of the mind 
itself, even ae the eye is a constituent part of the 
body, is a question much debated; but it need not 
occupy ua. We have to remark that two facts, 
which do not resemble one another, between which 
perhaps we once saw no connection, may be insepar- 
ably linked together in our minds, as a cause and an 
effect. And when the connection between them is 
stated, in a hypothetical {that is, a conditional) judg- 
ment, the truth of the statement will entirely depend 
upon the correctness of our observation, since there 
can be nothing in the statement iteelf to serve as a 
criterion of its truth. In " If A is B, C is D," we 
have no test but the application of our idea of 
cause and effect to the facts for which these letters 
stand. But in "If A is B, A is C," wc appeal, not 
to the idea of cause, but to a categorical judgment 
of which we have the materials before us. "If A is 
B, A is C " will be true provided " All B is C " be 
true. " If this is an equilateral triangle, it is also an 
equiangular " must be tried by the rule, " AU equi- 
lateral triangles are equiangular." Here is no notion 
of cause; but a statement of a rule, with the sup- 
position that some one case comes under it. It 
really means, not that one event is caused by an- 
other, but that a conception has certain marks, 
which is the function of the categorical judgment. 
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All judgments apparently hypothetical, but having 
three terms only, may be reduced to categoricals by 
leaving out the term that is repeated, and using the 
other two for subject and predicate. Thus, " If this 
be poetry, poetry is worthless," becomes, " This 
(poetry) is worthless ; " and " K virtue is voluntary, 
vice is voluntary," means that " Virtue {in so far as 
pertains to the control of the will) is the same as 
vice." But as they have the conditional form, they 
may also be reduced to categoricals in the mode 
already described ; — " The case of virtue being vol- 
untary is a case of viee being voluntary." The con- 
ditional particle if means, in judgments of this kind, 
" if it should prove Ihat — or, be granted that," since 
the facts exist already, and the supposition refers to 
our knowledge of them. But in the trae conditional 
the " if" signifies "if it occurs that," since the fact 
must come about to necessitate the occurrence of 
another fact 

But whilst conditional judgments differ essentially 
from categoricals, the former affii'ming the casual 
connection between two distinct facts, and the latter 
declaring that a thing or class of things has some 
property, there is also a sufficient similarity to admit 
of their being identified, for logical purposes. Both 
alike affirm the invariable connection of their two 
terms. By " All the tissues of the body continually 
decay and are reproduced," is meant that wherever 
one of the tissues of the human body exists, decay 
and reproduction are going on, and cannot be ab- 
sent ; and in like manner, by " If the moon's attrac- 
tion acts against that of the sun, the tides are low," 
is meant that whenever these two heavenly bodies 
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are found in the supposed position, we find a par- 
ticular state of the tides. In both cases one thing ia 
affirmed to be an accompaniment of another. In 
the categorical, a thing has the mark expressed by 
the predicate ; aiM in the conditional, a fact has 
another fact for its mark. In the example given of 
the former kind of judgment, we affirm that without 
the notion of decay and reproduction, our notion of 
the tissues of the body would be wrong and incom- 
plete ; in the other example that our notion of that 
position of the heavenly bodies would be incom- 
plete, if we did not take into view its influence on 
the tides. Logic, willing to simplify her formulee, 
and to leave the examination of the idea of cause 
and effect to Metaphysics, reduces the conditional to 
the same rules as the categorical. The formula, 
" The case, fact, or notion of titis existing, is, a ease, 
fact, or notion of that existing," is sufficient for the 
reduction of (mp conditional to a categorical. For 
ti-ue conditionals, i. e. those where the supposition 
relates to the ocemTcnce of facts, not to our knowl- 
edge of facts, we shall generally say, " The fact of 
his being," &c. ; for the other kinds, " The notion" 
&c. But some variations are admissible. Thus, 
recuiTing to our examples, w^e may say, — 

1. The case of one angle of a triangle being a rectangle — is — a, caae 

of its being opposite to tiie greatest side. 

2. The admiBsioit that tJiis is poettj — would be an admiaBion that 

poetry is worthless. 

3. The statement tlmt animals are creatures with a digestive cavity 

— implies — that polyps are aniTnals. 

4. The notion that virtue is voluntary — implies — Ibe notion that vice 

is voluntary, 
6. The fact tliat the moon exerts hev attraGtive force ia the same lin* 
as the sun— implies — the fiict that tho tides are at (he highest. 
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But let it be noticed that the four first examplea 
contain the materials not so much of a judgment, as 
of a perfect ar^ment, of which one of the judg- 
ments is supposed to be true. 

1. Every right angle of a ti'iangle is opposite the greatest side. 
This angle is a right angle ; 

Therefore it is opposite to the greatest sido. 

2. This pootiy is wortMeas, 

This poetry is all poetry (i. e. is a feir sample of every kind) ; 
Therefore all poetry is worthless. 
8. Aiiiinals=creatores with a digestive cavity. 
Polyps have this ; 
Therefore they are animEda. 
4. Virtue is voluntary. 

Vice (as for as the will goes) is the samo as virtue ; 
Therefore vice. is voluntary. 

Conditioiiala may appear either as substitutive or 
attributive judgments. If they set forth some cause 
which not only produces a given effect, but is the 
only cause that does so, they belong to the former 
class. " If the moon comes between the sun and the 
earth, the sun will be eclipsed" — is a judgment 
of this kind, for there is no other cause which pro- 
duces that effect ; and therefore we may either say, 
" All cases of the moon's coming between the sun and 
the earth — arc — cases of the sun's being eclipsed," or 
the simple converse, " All cases of the sun's being 
eclipsed — are — cases of the moon's coming between 
the sun and the earth." But where the cause stated 
is only one of several which might have produced 
the effect — as in " K it rains, the flower-beds will be 
wet," where the same effect would be produced by 
the faUing of dew, or the use of the watering-pot, — 
we cannot employ the simple converse, for the predi- 
cate is wider than the subject. "We may say, " AH 
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eases of its having rained are cases of the flower- 
beds being wet," but obviously not " All cases of the 
flower-beds being wet are cases of its having rained." 
These are attributives, 

Disjunctive judgments may all be referred to the 
head of substitutive s ; for the sphere of the predicate 
is just equal to that of the subject, the latter being 
a conception, and the former the same conception 
logicaily divided (^ 55.). In "Either Shakspeare is 
■wrong, or Eichard III. was a monster," our meaning 
may be expressed thus — " The possible cases in this 
matter are that Shakspeare is wrong, and that 
Richard III. was a monster ; " which is a substitutive 
judgment. The real piemiss in a disjunctive argu- 
ment is not the disjunctive judgment itself, but, as 
will be shown, a certain immediate consequence 
from it. 

5 74. Doctrine of Quantity/, or of the extension of the 
svhject in a judgment. 

A judgment is either about the whole of a concep- 
tion, as, " All stars shine," and this we call a uni- 
versal judgment ; or about part of a conception, as, 
" Some lakes have an outlet," and this is a particular 
judgment ; or about an intuition, as, " Northumber- 
land House is near Charing Cross," and this is a 
singular judgment. 

For logical purposes we may regard all singulars 
as universals, because they agree in bringing in the 
whole, and not a part, of their subject. So that as 
to Q,nantity, judgments are either universal or par- 
ticular.* 
* See WaUi^s Logic, Thesis i. Further distinctions of judgment* 
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§ 75. Doctrine of Quality, or the agreement or dis- 
agreement of subject and predicate. 
"Where a judgment expresses that its two terms 
agree, it is called Affirmative ; as, " AH planets move 
in an elliptic orbit;" where it expresses their dis- 
agreement, it is termed negative ; as, " No human 
knowledge is perfect." This part of the judgment 
is its Quality. Although the negative particle is 
not always connected with the copula, but may 
appear in other parts of the sentence, in every real 
negative judgment it belongs only to the copula. 
The two terms are given, ajid the question always 

RS to Quantity hare been brought ia hj the acuteneae of logicians, 
which for philosophical porpOBea are not very important. The judg- 
ment — "Most men are prejodiced," caunot, it is argned, be consid' 
ered ae particular, for it implies not only tliat some men, but niore than 
(Ae&iir of mankind are prejudiced. These are termed p/uradue judg 
mentB ; and will be mentioned again in examining the syllogism. To 
Professor De Moi'gan belongs (lie merit of recalling attention to them j 
and in liis elaborate and acute " IB'orraal Logic," p. 325, be inserts Sir 
W. Hamilton's remark upon the use of them, that " all that is out of 
classification — all that has no reference to genus and species, ia ont 
of Logic, indeed out of Philosopby ; " that Philosophy seeks to know 
whether all or some or none of a subject comes into a predicate, bnt 
not whether much or little, for "Philosophy tends always to the uni- 
versal and neeesaary," to wliich this distinction does not seem to 
belong. At the same time the plurative judgment deserves atlen- 
tion, as being a possible mode, and as one more proof of the incom- 
pleteness of tbe doctrine of the syllogism as commonly taught. 

In the same work (p. 142), another claas of propositions is men- 
tioned, called the " numerically definite propoEition," where the 
number of objects both of the subject and predicate is known and 
specified. The same objection and defence would apply to them 
as to the plurative judgments; only tliat their practical use seems 
even less, and it is difBooIt even to invent an example likely t* 
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is whethei is or is not shall be the connecting link 
between them. 

Bnt by removing the negative sign from the copula 
and attaching it to the predicate, we may turn the 
judgment into an affirmative of a peculiai- kindj 
sometimes called an indefinite,* which is equivalent 
in signification to the negative. Instead of, No 
human knowledge is perfect, we may say with equal 
truth, All human knowledge is wow-perfect, or im- 
perfect. This license is founded on the law that it 
amounts to the same thing whether we say that our 
Bubjoct is shut out from some positive conception or 
included in the cognate privative, for any given sub- 
ject whatever must be found in one of the two. 
(p. 153.) But for logical purposes these indefinite 
judgments may, without inconvenience, be consid- 
ered as affirmatives. 

To distinguish between negative judgments and 
such as are so only In appearance, we must consider 
whether the sign of negation, not, is meant to affect 
the copula, or whether it really belongs to one of the 
terms. In, " Not to submit w^ould be madness," there 
is no negation, though the sign of it is expressed. 



§ 76. Doctrine of Modality. 
The degi'ee of certainty with which a judgment is 
made and maintained, is called its modality; as be- 
ing the mode, or measure, in which we hold it to be 
true. We affirm with very different degrees of as- 
surance, the two judgments, that " An equilateral 
triangle is equiangular," and that " Zeno of Ele^ 

* By Wolff, PMl. Kai. § 200, aad Kant, Logik, J 22. 
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was the inventor of dialectic ; " since we can prove 
the former to demonstration, whilst doubts may be 

entertained as to the evidence on which the latter 
rests. Opinions differ as to the place which this 
doctrine ought to hold in Logic. Not without hes- 
itation, it is here excluded from pure, to be discussed 
in applied Logic, on the ground that the modality of 
a judgment is not part of itself, and does not belong 
to the copula, — as seems to be shown by the fact that 
the degree of certainty about the same judgment 
fluctuates in the mind of the same person at differ- 
ent times, and, still more, in different persons, the 
mode of expression remaining unaltered. 

§ 77. Distribution of Terms in Judgments. 

Universal judgments distribute, i. e. introduce the 
w^hole of, their subject ; particulars do not. In " All 
the fixed stars twinkle " and " No man is wise at all 
times," it is obvious that we are speaking of the 
whole of the fixed stars, and of men, respectively; 
and therefore each term is distributed. 

Negative judgments distribute the predicate. If 
" No minerals are nutritious for animals " is asserted, 
it means that nothing which is nutritious for animals 
can have the properties of minerals ; and so the term 
" nutritious for animals " is distributed ; and if we 
suppose that only some nutritious things are asserted 
not to agree with minerals, it would follow that some 
other nutritious things might agree with, i, e. might 
be, minerals, so that we might say at the same time 
— " No minerals are nutritious for animals " and 
" Some minerals are nutritious for animals ; " where- 
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as we know that we meant by the former judgment 
to exclude the possibility oif our receiving the latter. 
If the predicate of a negative is not distributed, it 
can have no real negative power; for if the subject 
is only excluded from one part of the predicate, it 
may be included in some other part. 

Substitutive judgments distribute the predicate. 
Since the predicate in them is used to define the sub- 
ject, or in other words to mark its exact limits, it 
must itself be definite, and therefore the whole of 
it must be given, otherwise the uncertainty as to 
what part was meant, would make it useless for 
definition. 

We may here remark that an ambiguity attaches 
to some particles which have important duties in 
Logic. The copula is means always exists-!' but 
when used in a proposition, it expresses an existence 
modified or limited by the predicate ; when employed 
alone, it expresses absolute existence, t. e. tbat the 
subject is among the class of really existing things. 
Upon this variation a well-known fallacy f was 
founded ; that of arguing that because " Ptolemy is 
dead" (i. e, only exists to us in the way that a dead 
person can, by a remembered or traditionary notion) 
therefore " Ptolemy is " (i. e. has an actual existence 
among other living persons,) which is a very different 
statement. 

Again, the word all in its proper logical sense 
means " each and every ; " but it stands sometimes 
for " all taken together — " " All these claims upon 

# See however Wail^, on Organ. 16, a. 12, for tJie sense nf the 
copula in Aristotle, 
t Aristotle, de Soph. Elencli. ch, v. iii. Tauchnifa. 
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my time overpower me." Hence may arise in am- 
biguity; instead of the all in its logical use, we may 
put every; but to exercise the game liberty with the 
other sense of it would be absurd. The example 
given could not mean, "Eveiy single claim upon my 
time overpowers me." 

The word some is likewise the cause of confusion, 
in its logical use. In what sense is the " some " of a 
particular proposition to be understood? Does it 
mean, " Some, we know not how many," or, " A cer- 
tain number, which we may have in our thoughts?" 
Suppose that historical reading leads to the convic- 
tion that " Some democratic governments have ended 
in a tyranny," it may be doubtful whether this result 
includes precisely those democracies which wc have 
found in our researches were consummated by des- 
potism, and no others, in which case the conception 
in our minds is definite and precise, though conveyed, 
in an indefinite expression, or only expresses that 
this has occasionally happened to democracies, pos- 
sibly to others besides those which we have studied, 
in which ^ease the conception " some democracies " 
would be purely indefinite. The word appears to be 
employed in the two senses of " Some or other," 
and " Some certain," in common language ; and it 
becomes a question in which sense it is to be regarded 
in Logic. 

Now the different steps in attaining knowledge 
are marked by the acqpirement of new laws or rules, 
that is to say, of universal judgments, expressing 
that to the whole of a given class of things or 
facts, some mark or property belongs. And where- 
ever a definite number of things is ascertained to 
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3 a mark, it is the tendency of the mind to set 
them apart from other things that most resemble 
them, by some name which may stand for them both 
in thought and speech, for the sake of making the 
statement universal. If by " Some democracies 
have ended in despotism," we mean simply to assert 
that in three or four countries, with the history of 
which we are familiar, and which we could name, 
this result has ocourred, the statement is really uni- 
versal, because our subject is only a species arbi- 
trarily forined of the genua " democracies ; " and we 
ought to say, " The democracies (three or four) whose 
history we have traced." But as oui having studied 
them is not of importance enough to found a dis- 
tinction upon, a universal assertion of this kind 
would have no philosophical value ; and by " Some 
democracies end in despotism " we should mean to 
declare that in trying to find the agreement between 
these two terms, we had not succeeded in establish- 
ing the rule, the universal judgment, but that a par- 
tial agreement had appeared, the extent of which, 
though it was discovered from some particular cases, 
was not, 90 far as we knew, limited to them, but 
remained thoroughly indefinite. Every term then 
which, though indefinitely expressed, refers to a def- 
inite class of things, should be rendered definite, 
Wherever the things denoted by the subject are 
really definite, as having some marks that group 
them in a smaller class by themselves, science re- 
quires that instead of appearing as part of a largei 
class, they should have their own name and posi- 
tion. 
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1 ABiLTSia OF tTuJl&MliNi'H 



XJnivei-sal — where the whole subject i» . 
joined to the predicate, 



Afflrmiitive^wheiK the predicate Is i 
cided to agree with the subject, 

or Negative — where the predicate is ' 
cided not to agree with the subject. 



Attributive— wlierc an indefinite (i. e. iin- 
distribiileil) predicate is assigned to the 
subject, 



or Substitutive — where a definite (i. e, dis- 
tributed) predicate is assigned to the sub- 
ject, which may be substituted for it; 
and serve as its definition. 



§ 78. Table of all the Judgments. 

The following table containa examples of the six 

binds of judgnients, with their Quantity, Quality, 

and Relation expressed, and the vowels which may 

conveniently be used as symbols of them. 
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BiON. EsAiO'LE. Quant. Qoal. Rbl. 

A. All plants grow. UniF. AiErm. Attrib. 

Fi. Ho right aelion is inexpedient. Uiiiv. Neg, 

I. Some muscles act without our ToMon. Part. Affirm. Attrib. 

O. Some plants do not grow in the tropiua. Part. Neg. 

TJ. Common salt is chloride of sodium. Univ. Affirm. Subsfi. 

Y. Bome stars are all the planets. Part. Affirm. Snbsti. 

An inspection of "the table will show that of the 
sis judgments there are three of universal and three 
of particular quantity ; that there are four of affirma- 
tive and two of negative quality ; that there are two 
of attributive and two of substitutive relation, whilst 
the two negatives, as denying that either relation 
subsists between the subject and predicate, are un- 
determined as to relation. The vowels in the first 
column are very useful in abbreviating the processes 
of Logic ; for instead of saying that a given judg- 
ment is a universal affirmative judgment, it is suffi- 
cient to say that it is an A, which conveys, to one 
conversant with Logic, the same meaning. The last 
example, of Y, is given in the words best adapted to 
show the distribution of its terms ; but in practice it 
would probably occur as, " Stars include the planets," 
which has precisely the same import. But this form 
of judgment is seldom used,' because, the subject 
being the principal notion in every judgment, it is 
unnatural to put an indefinite (i. e. undistributed) 
conception in the principal place, and a definite (i. e, 
distributed) conception in the place of second impor- 
tance. That notion of which we had the whole be 

Tlie old logicians would have called it, probably, an " iiufrdinata 
proposilio" or mniatural proposition — Keckemanni, Log. B. ii. § i, 
cap. 1., not quite upon the same grounds. Comp. Arkt. An. Post h 
xxii, 3 ; and Zabareila- upon it, p, 309. 
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fore U9, would naturally occur first; and this, it seems, 
is the psychological principle on which " All planets 
are stars " is a more obvious and natural judgment 
than its converse, " Some stars are all planets." Nor 
is the predicate of Y strictly definitive, since it only 
serves that purpose for a part of the subject. 

§ 79. Table of Jw^ments according to Sir W. 
Hamilton. 

To the six judgments just given, a very distin- 
guished logician adds two. Extending the doctrine 
of distribution, he says that in negative judgments 
as well as in afiirmative, we may speak of — the whole 
of both terms — part of both terms — the whole of the 
subject and part of the predicate — part of the sub- 
ject and the whole of the predicate ; so that there 
are four kinds of affirmatives and four of negatives- 
Putting X and Y to stand for any subject and predi- 
cate, we may exhibit them thus : — 



Affirm ATi-VE 8. 


Negatives. 


All X ia all T. 


No X is Y. 


Some X ia some T. 


Some X is not 


All X ia some Y. 


No X is some 


Some X is aU Y. 


Some X is no" 



On comparing this table with that given in the 
last section, it will be found that with the exception 
of the two negatives marked ^ and t,, each judgment 
here has a counterpart there. Why have we ven- 
tured, in accordance with the practice, it is believeil, 
of all logicians, to exclude these two ? 

The answer is, that whilst Sir William Hamilton 
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gives a table of all conceivable cases of negative pred- 
icatioo, other logicians have only admitted actual 
cases. It is not inconceivable that a man should 
say, " No birds are some animals," (the „ of the Ta- 
ble,) and yet such a judgment is never actually made, 
because it has the semblance only, and not the power, 
of a denifil. True though it is, it does not prevent 
OUT mailing another judgment of the affirmative kind, 
from the same terms ; and " All birds are animEils " 
is also true. Though such a negative judgment is 
conceivable, it is useless ; and feeling this, men in 
their daily conversation, as well as logicians in their 
treatises, have proscribed it. — But the fruitlessness of 
a negative judgment where both terms are particular 
is even more manifest ; for " Some X is not some 
Y " is true, whatever terms X and Y stand for,* and 
therefore the judgment, as presupposed in every case, 
is not worth the trouble of forming in any particular 
one. Thus if I define the composition of common 
salt by saying " Common salt is chloride of sodium," 
I cannot prevent another saying that " Some common 
salt is not some chloride of sodium," because he may 
mean that the common salt in this salt-eellar is not 
the chloride of sodium in that. A judgment of this 
kind is spurious upon two grounds ; it denies noth- 
ing, because it does not prevent any of the modes of 
affirmation ; it decides nothing, inasmuch as its truth 

* Except of couree they represent inaividuala ; and all that could 
be inferred from eueh a judgment would be, that its terms were goa- 
eral, not individual — conceptions, not intnitiona. Eten this, however, 
ia provided for, as we know from their being particular, that they 
must be capable of division, and tlierefore general. " Some Nieias " 
could only be said with proprie^ if there were Beveral men bearing 
that name. 
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is presupposed with reference to any pair of concep- 
tions whatever. In a list of conceivable modes of 
predication, these two are entitled to a place.* 

* To my objection, that the two weaker negatives have never oo- 
ciiiTed in the examination of logical e>:ainplea, Sir William Hamilton 
replies in the AthetuEam (in a letter dated February 25, 1851) as fol- 
lows : " The thoroughgoing quantification of the predicate (on de- 
mand) in its appliance to negative propositions, is not only allowable, 
is not only eyetematic, is not only useful, — it ia even indispensable. 
"For to speak of its very weakest form, that which I call pard-partial 
negation, "some — ia not some;" — Hiis (l>esides its own uses) is the 
form which we natm'allf employ in dividing a whole of any kind 
into parts ; " Some A is not some A." And is this form — tliat too in- 
conaistently — to be excluded from logic t — But agMJi (to prove both 
the obnoxious propositions summarily and at once) — what objection, 
apart irom the arbitrary laws of our present logical system, can be 
taken to the following syllogism 1 — 
' All man is some (aiiiiiol, 
Any maa is not {no man is) some animal ; 
Therefore some animal is not some animal.' 
Vary this ayUogiam of the third figure to any other ; it will always 
be legitimate by nature, if illegitimate to unnatural art. Taking it, 
however, as it is : — the negative minor premise, with its particular 
predicate, offfends logical prgudice. But it is a proposition irrecusa- 
ble; both as liue in itself, and as even practically necessary. Its 
converse, again, is techmcally alloweil ; and no proposition can be 
right of which the converse is wrong. For to say (as has been s^d 
from Aristotle downwards) that a particular negative proposition is 
inconvertible, — this is merely to confess that the rules of logicians 
are inadequate to the truth of logic and the realities of nature. But 
this inadequacy is relieved by an unexclusive quantification of the 
predicate. A toto-partial negative cannot, therefore, be refused. — 
But if tlie premises are correct, so likewise must be the conclusion. 
This, however, is the doubly obnoxious form of a parti-parlial noga- 

' Some animal (man) ia noi some animal (say, brute].' 

"Notbing.it maybe observed, is more easy than to misapply a 

form ; notlimg more easy than to use a weaker, when we are entitled 

to use a stronger proposition. But from the special and factitious 

absurdity tlius emerging, to infer the general and natural absurdity 
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§ 80. Import of Judgments. Extension and 
Intension. Naming. 

Upon the examination of any judgment which 
appears to express a simple relation isetween two 
terms, we shall find it really complex, and capable 
of more than one interpretation, " All stones are 
hard," — means in the first place that the mark, hard- 
ness, is found among the marks or attributes of all 
stones ; and in this sense of the judgment, the pred- 
icate may be said to be contained in the subject, 
for a complete notion of stones contains the notioQ 
of hardness and something more. This is to read 
the judgment as to the intension (or comprehension) 
of its terms (p, 105). Where it is a mere judgment 
of explanation, it will mean, " the marks of the pred- 
icate are among what I /mow to be among the marks 
of the subject ; " but where it is the expression of a 
new step in our investigation, of an accession of 
knowledge, it must mean, " the marks of the predicate 
are among- what 1 now find to be the marks of the 
subject." 

Both subject and predicate however not only imply 
certain marks, but represent certain sets of objects. 
"When we think of " all stones," we bring before us 
not only the set of marks — as hardness, solidity, in- 
organic structure, and certain general forms — by 
which we know a thing to be what we call a stone, 

of the prepositional form itself, — this is, certainly, not a lo^cal pro- 
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but also the class of things which have the inaikB, 
the stones themselves. And we might interpret the 
judgment, " All stones are hard," to mean that " The 
class of stones is contained in the class of hard things." 
This brings in only the extension of the two terms ; 
according to which, in the example before us, the 
subject is said to be contained in the predicate. 
Every judgment may be interpreted from either point 
of view ; and a right understanding of this doctrine 
is of great importance. Let it be noticed against a 
mistake which has been reintroduced into logic, that 
all conceptions, being general, represent a class, and 
that to speak of a " general name " which is not the 
name of a dass, is a contradiction in terms. But 
this is very different from asserting that a class of 
things corresponding to the conception actually exists 
ill the, world without us. The conceptions of giant, 
centaur, and siren are all of classes ; but every one 
knows, who realizes them, that the only region in 
whiuh the classes really exist, is that of poetry and 
fiction. The mode of existence of the things which 
a conception denotes is a mark of the conception it- 
self; and would be expressed in any adequate defi- 
nition of it. It would be insufficient to define " Cen- 
taurs " as a set of monsters, half men and half horses, 
who fought with the Lapithse, so long as we left it 
doubtful whether they actually lived and fought, or 
only were feigned to have done so ; and by some 
phrase, such as " according to Ovid," or " in the 
Mythology," we should probably express that their 
actual existence was not part of our conception of 
them. 

The judgment selected as our example contains 
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yet a third statement. We observe marks ; by them 
we set apart a class ; and lastly, we give the class a 
name or symbol, to save the ti'ouble of reviewing all 
the marks every time we would recall the conception. 
" AU stones are hard," means that the name hard may 
be given to every thing to which we apply the name 
stones. 

All judgments then may be interpreted according 
to their Intension, their Extension, and their appli- 
cation of names or descriptions ; as the following 
examples may help to show. 



to all melals. 
ExtenBion. The metals are in the class of conductors of 

electricity. 
DenominBtioii. The name of eonductors of electricity may 

be applied to tlie metala (rnuocg otlier things).* 
B. "None of the planets move in a drele " means 

Intension. Tlie attribute of moving in a circle does not be- 
long \a any planet. 
Extension. Hone of the planets are in the class (be it real, 

or only coneeiyable) of itangs that more in a cirole, 
Denomination. The (description of things that move in a 

circle cannot lie appUed to the planets. 
I. "Some metals are highly ductile" means 

Intension The mark of gTcs,t ductility is a mark of some 

meCils 
Extension Some metals ari, in the class of highly ductile 

Denomination The name of highly duclilo things may ba 
apphed to some metals 
O Some lantal actions are not expedient" means 

Intension, The attribute of expeclieney does not belong to 
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ExtenGion. Some lawnu aotiouB do not come into the eiaat 
of expedient things. 

Denomination. Tlie name of expedient cannot be giren to 
some lawful ac'ions. 
XT. " Biietoric is the art of persu^ive speating " means 

Intension. Tlie attributes of the art of persuasive speaking, 
and of Bhetoric, are the same. 

Extension. Bhetoric is coextensiTe with the art of speaking 
persuasiyely. 

Denomination. " The art of persuasive speaking " is an ex- 
pression wMch may be substituted for Rhetoric. 
T. " The class of animals includes the polyps " means 

Intension. The attributes of all the polyps belong to some 

Extension. The class of animals iuoludes tlie polyps. 
Denomination. The name of polyps belongs to some aoi- 

§ 81, Explicative and AmpUative Judgments. 
Some judgments * are merely explanatory of their 
subject, having for their predicate a conception which 
it fairly implies, to all who know and can define its 
nature. They are called explicative (or analytic) 
judgments, because they unfold the meaning of the 
subject, without determining any thing new concern- 
ing it. Though they cannot be said to augment our 
knowledge of the subject, the habit of thinking of 
things without realizing aU their marks, is so com- 
mon, that judgments in which the marks are predi- 
cated anew are useful to revive our remembrance of 
them ; whilst they are indispensable in explaining to 
others the nature of oiu- subject, of which they may 
not have an adequate notion. If we say that " all 
triangles have three sides," the judgment is explica- 

* Eant, Logik, 5 3B, and Prolegomena, 5 2. Also, for the names 
hero adopted, Sir W. Hamilton in Reid's Works. 
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tive ; because " having three sides " is always implied 
in a right notion of a triangle* 

Judgments of another class attribute to the sub- 
ject something not directly implied in it, and have 
been called ampliative, because they enlarge or in- 
crease our knowledge. They are also called syn- 
thetic, from placing together two notions not hitherto 
associated. For example — " All bodies possess power 
of attraction" is an ampliative judgment; because 
we can think of bodies without thinking of attrac- 
tion as one of their immediate primary attributes. 
Hut if our knowledge of any object were complete, 
we should conceive it invested with all its attributes, 
and no ampliative judgments would be required. 

We must distinguish between explicative and tau- 
tologous judgments. Whilst the explicative display 
the meaning of the subject-, and put the same matter 
in a new form, the tautologons only repeat the sub- 
ject, and give us the same matter in the same form, 
as " Whatever is, is." " A spirit is a spirit." 
Whether in thinking or in teaching, the tautologons 
judgments are useless.f 

* Such judgmeutB, as declaring the nature or essence of ^ho sub- 
ject, have been called "essential propositions." Mill's Logic, b. i. 
- ch. Ti. It is, however, a misnomer to call them all " identical prop- 
osiUons." " Every man is a living creature" would not be an iden- 
tical propositiou unless "living creature" denoted the same a» 
"man;" whereas it is fer more extensive. Locke understands by 
idenHcal propositions only such aa ace tautologous — " by identieal 
propositions, I mean only such wherein the same term, importing 
the same idea, is aPflrmed of itself," (Hum. Under, it. viii. 8). But 
he condemns the use of what we have called analyljc judgments 
likewise (Hum. Under, it. viii. 4), aa adding nothing to real knowl- 
edge ; he would probably admit them as explanaiarg propositions. 

t Kanl, Lo^k, 5 37 ; Loche, Hum. Under, iv. viii. 2.— They may 
accidentally, and by a particular emphasis, become the .veliieles of 
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emotion or rebiike. The " Sensation is eensation," of Dr, Johnson, 
means, " One cannot help feeling." So too tho obvious analTtio 
judgments, "A negro has a soul, please your honour," of StsT»e'a 
Corporal, and " He has no wife," of the agonized Jlaodnff, convey a 
pathos from their accidental use, and from the train of judgments 
they suggest, but disdain to express, which their mere logical imporl 
does not account for. 
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SYLLOGISM. REASONING. 
l{ iv&yn^ run neifiiviin' did tUv Keiuivam. — Abistotle. 
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SYLLOGISM. REASONING. 
5 82. Syllogism. 



zjHEN the state of our knowledge does 
not warrant us in judging at once 
j whether two conceptions agree or differ, 
seek for some other judgment, or 
judgments, that contains the grounds for our coming 
to a decision. This is called reasoning, which may 
be defined "the process of deriving one judgment 
from another." The technical name for that one 
single step of the process, of which the longest chains 
of reasoning are but the repetition, is syllogism, (or 
computation,) a word which has acquired its present 
9ense from the resemblance between computation 
proper, i. e. gathering the results of a sum, and that 
gathering of the result of other judgments which we 
call reasoning. A syllogism has been defined " A 
sentence or thought in which, fl:om something laid 
down and admitted, something distinct from what 
we have laid down follows of necessity." * The form 
or essence of a syllogism therefore consists, not in the 

* Arisioik, Pri. An. I. i. I say "a sentence or Ihought" because 
^yo^ means both ratio and oi'oiio. The words " laid down and ad- 
mitted " have no exclusive reference to disputation, for we may lay 
down judgments for our Oiun use alone, when there is no disputant in 
the case Trendelenburg and WaiCz, on tliis passage. 
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truth of the judgments laid down, or of that which 
is arrived at, but in the production of a new and 
distinct judgment, not a mere repetition of the 
antecedents, the trnth of which cannot be denied 
■without impugning those we have already accepted 
for true. 

The new judgment which is to be drawn, and 
which gives occasion for the reasoning process, is 
called, before proof is found, the question or problem, 
and after proof the conclusion. The judgments 
■used to establish the conclusion are termed the pre- 
misses ; and the connection between the premissea 
and conclusion, that entitles us to gather the one 
from the other, is the consequence ; as appears 
from the phrases " by consequence," " consequently," 
so often employed in argument. Sometimes the 
conclusion, as following, " by consequence " has 
itself the name of consequence, although consequent 
would be more strictly correct. Latin writers have 
applied the names complexio and connexio to the 
same part of the syllogism. 



§ 83. Immediate and Mediate Inference. 
In some cases we are unable to decide that the 
terms of the question agree with or differ from one 
another, without finding a thii'd, called the middle, 
terra, ■with which each of the others may be com- 
pared in turn. This is mediate inference. If one 
suspects that " this liquid is poison," it may be im- 
possible to convert the suspicion into certainty, until 
one has found that " it contains arsenic ; " " contain- 
ing ai'scnic " will then be the middle term, which will 
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be compared in a judgment with each of the othera 
in turn ; and the whole argument will run, " This 
liquid contains arsenic; and every thing that con- 
tains arsenic is poisonous ; consequently this liquid 
is." We will say nothing at present of the means 
of iinding middle terms, although, as in the given 
example, long trains of thought or patient observa- 
tion may be required to secure them. 

But sometimes, instead of a third term, differing 
entirely from the other two, the premiss only need 
contain the two terms of the conclusion, or some 
modification of them. Thus from " All good rulers 
are just" we infer that "No unjust rulers can be 
good," a judgment introducing indeed no new matter, 
i. e. making us acquainted with no new facts ; but 
still distinct from that from which we drew it, as 
representing the matter under a new form. Here, 
for purposes of inference, there are not three different 
terms, because just and imjusl, though they stand 
for two separate sets of objects, have a particular 
relation, each implying the existence of the other.* 
Some Logicians refuse the name of inference to this 
and similar processes, on the ground that " there is 
in the conclusion no new truth, nothing but what 
was Eilready asserted in the- premisses, and obvious to 
whoever apprehends them." f That the conclusion 
is virtually asserted in the premisses, is true not only 
of these immediate inferences, but of all syllogisms 
whatever; even in the inductive, the mere conse- 
quence — the act of concluding — brings in nothing 
which is not known potentially as soon as we havp 
the whole grounds before us. So that the objection 
* See 5 59, ^Mill's Logic, b, ii, th. 1, 2. 
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proves too much ; as it would disqualify a set of 
inferences which no one thinks of rejecting. If, 
however, there is absolutely nothing new — if the 
concession of the premiss is not only a virtual, hut 
an actual and express declaration of the conclusion, 
there is no inference, but mere repetition. But who 
can say that " No unjust rulers are good " is a bare 
repetition of " All good rulers are just ? " In the 
one we aiBrm, in the other deny ; in the one the 
subject of thought is " good rulers," in the other 
"unjust rulers." They are, in these two points at 
least, distinct judgments, and as the passing of the 
one makes it possible, without further observation or 
decision upon facts, to collect the other, there is an 
inference. In many such cases, it is true, the infer- 
ence is so obvious, so certain to occur upon the iirst 
glance at the premiss, that it seems needless to draw 
it out; but all the inferences we are about to specify 
are used from time to time, and this entitles them to 
our consideration. 

The same objection would lie against all attempts 
to give rules for the immediate inferences, as would 
be brought against a definition of the colour blue, or 
scientific directions for walking; namely, that the 
things themselves are so simple that we understand 
them perfectly without directions. It is easier to 
discover for ourselves the principle of any case that 
may arise, than to charge the memory with a list 
of all the cases and their laws ; and therefore few 
students will go beyond the simple examination of 
the following sections, which are necessary to the 
completeness of our analysis of thinking. 
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§ 84. Opposition and Inferences depending- on if. 

Opposition of judgments is tlie relation between 
any two which have the same matter, but a different 
lorm, the same subject and predicate, but a different 
quantity, quality, or relation. Between "No form 
of government is exempt from change," and " Some 
forms of government are exempt from change," 
there is an opposition, called by logicians contradic- 
tory, the rule of which is that one or other of the 
judgments must be true, that no intermediate one is 
possible, and that both cannot be true together. 
Hence it results, that if I lay down that " No A la 
B," I imply the impossibility of laying down " Some 
A is B," or, in technical phraseology, if I posit the 
one I remove the other. And again, the refusal to 
adopt " No A is E," is equivalent to laying down 
that " Some A is B ; " the removal of one implies the 
position of the other. The doctrine of opposition 
has to show what may be inferred as to the truth or 
falsehood of any other kind of judgment, from the 
truth or falsehood of a given one, the subject and 
predicate remaining always the same. Arbitrary 
names, sanctioned by the earliest usage, have been 
given to the relation between each pair of judgments, 
to which some addition has been rendered necessary 
by the new judgments U and Y. But the terms 
chosen are such as convey their own meaning; aad 
where it was possible, the wcll-ltnown names have 
been extended to new relations, instead of introduce 
ing new ones. 
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Tjlbi.e3 of Opposition op JucoMEfjie. 

I. 
A . . Conteary . . E . . Coatrary . . V 

I '■\/' I '■■S,**'' I 

1 \ i \ 1 

I /^^. I ^.-^-^ I 
-0° '■ . .■ ". >=i 

I . Suliconlrary . O . Subeontrary . Y 
11. 
A . Inconsistent . U 



I . . Subaltern . . T 

There are five kinds of Opposition ; Contradiclory, 
Contrary, Inconsistent, Subaltern, and Subcontrary, 

Contradictory opposition* is the most perfect, as 
we can infer both from, the position of a judgment 
the removal of its contradictory, and from the re- 
moval of the judgment the position of its contra- 
dictory, as has been shown above. It only exists 
between the judgments B and I. Other -writers 
describe A and O as contradictories ; but the fact 
is that we cannot tell from the removal of O, 
whether we ought to replace it by A or U. Let 
tjie O '* Some njen are not rational animals," be re- 

* Aristotle often called jqdgmenfa of this kind simply " opposites " 
{avuKeina/oi), as if Le considered contradictory opposition the oppo- 
sition /lor exceileace. Waili ofi Org, si. b. lyi. 
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moved, i. e. ita truth denied, and that removal will 
not establish the A, " All men are (some) rational 
animals." A third judgment is possible, namely, 
that "All men are all rational animals," — the only 
rational animals there are, and which of these two 
is to apply, cannot be inferred from the O, but mast 
be ascertained irom the facts of the case, 

Conti-ai-y opposition exists between affirmative and 
negative judgments which cannot be true together, 
but which may be false together ; that is, between 
A and B, B and U, E and Y, U and O, and A and 
O. From the position of a judgment we are able to 
infer the refaioval of its contrary ; but the judgment 
may be removed or denied, without the position of 
the contrary. If it is laid down that " All men have 
a right to freedom," it becomes impossible to lay 
down that " No men have a right to freedom ; " but 
of course it does not follow ftom the refusal to admit 
that " All men have the right," that therefore no men 
have. 

Inconsistent opposition lies between any two af- 
firmative judgments which cannot be correct together, 
but may be false together ; that is, between A and U, 
U and Y, and A and Y. Here it becomes necessary 
to attain a more precise notion of the difference be- 
tween A and U. Suppose the example of U to be 
" Animals are things endow^ed with life and sensa- 
tion ; " which means — that " animals " and " things 
endowed with life and sensation " are but two modes 
of representing the same thing, and are therefore in- 
terchangeable. Let the example of A be " All men 
are animals ; " — can we say that this judgment has 
the same properties as the other ? can we put " an* 
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jmals " wherever " men " should come into our 
thoughts ? No ;■ " animals " is a very wide class, 
containing " men " and a vast number of other 
species. "We mean by our judgment, not that men 
and animals are just the same things, but that men 
are contained in the wider class animals. This re- 
lation might be represented to us by making " men " 
a small circle, within "animals" a large one; whilst 
the relation between subject and predicate in TJ 
would be best conceived as that of two equal circles 
laid one upon the other. Now every judgment 
which is really A, and not U, i. e. which really has 
an undistributed predicate, means that the predicate 
is wider than, and contains, the subject ; whereas 
every U means as certainly that the predicate is no 
wider than the subject. It is true that we sometimes 
form an A where we might form a U ; as in saying 
that " AJl men are (some) rational animals," fcom a 
belief that in a higher state of being, or in another 
planet, there may be rational animals to whom it 
would be improper, from their other characteristics, 
to apply'the name of men ; where another, disbeliev- 
ing the existence of any creatures besides men, to 
whom the name could apply, may hold that " All 
men are all rational animals." But this does not 
make the judgment true together. Which is true 
depends upon the facts ; and the reason that two 
persons hold the two judgments together, or one 
person holds them at diiferent times, is that they 
know the facts with different degrees of correctness. 
Where the facts judged upon are fairly and fully 
known, an A and a U can never represent them with 
equal correctness, nor can ever he true togethen 
They are inconsistent 
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Subfiitern opposition ia between any pair of af- 
firmative or negative jadgments, when the one has 
fewer terms distributed, that is, taken entire, than 
the other. That in which there is more distribution 
is called the subalternant, and that which has less or 
none, the subEilternate ; or they may be termed the 
higher and lower. The inference here is, that when 
the higher is laid down the lower follows ; but 
nothing follows from denying the higher, or laying 
down the lower. I is the subaiternate to A, O to B, 
I to U, and I to Y ; so that from any A, U or Y, 
foUowa an I, and ftom any E, an O. The name of 
opposition Jess properly applies here, as the relation 
of the judgments is really a partial agreement. 

Subcontrary opposition is between particular judg- 
ments, of which one is affirmative and the othei 
negative, viz : I and O, O and Y. The name sub- 
contrary is altogether arbitrary smd without mean- 
ing, as the judgments have no real contrariety, but 
rather a presumption of agreement. They are op- 
posed, according to Aristotle, only in the ft)rm of 
expression." If " Some men are wise " be the whole 
truth " Some men are not wise," its subcontrary, 
follows of course ; and it has been ingeniously re- 
marked by Toletus, that in this kind of opposition 
. there is not the same subject in the two judgments, 
.for we mean in one " Some men," and in the other 
" Some other men." Each pair of judgments maff 
be true together ; and I and O cannot be false 
together. The opposition of Y and O, though we 
have not given it a separate name, has these peca- 

* An. Pri. II. 15. AmmoniiiE terms tlieni ivrEvaviiac, and Boethiu* 
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liar properties, that if Y be true, O must be ; and 
that they may be false together. To distinguish it, 
we may call it /afee -contrary opposition. 

Two judgment ' cannot be called opposites, unless 
the same subject be joined with the same predicate 
at the same time, and under the same circumstances 
in both. "The English are very rich," and " The 
English are not very rich," may be true together, if 
English capitalists are referred to in the former, and 
the public revenue of England in the latter. More- 
over, if the judgment imply an act of comparison 
with some third thing as a standard, the same 
standard must be preserved in its opposite. It is not 
uncommon to hear two such judgments as " This 
house is very large," and " This house is very small," 
pronounced by two people who are comparing it 
with two different standards, the one perhaps with 
his own little cottage, the other with Blenheim or 
Stowe. But these rules resolve themselves into one 
— we must be perfectly sure, by distinctly under- 
standing the subject and predicate, that they ai'e in 
all respects the same in both judgments. 



§ 85. Conversion of Judg-ments and Inferences 
from it. 

Conversion is the transposition of the subject and 
predicate of a judgment, to form a new one. The 
judgment to be converted is called the convertend, 
and the new one which results from the transposition, 

* Aristotle de Interp. ch. vi. ^ 5. The Latin logicians say that in 
both judgments we must speak de eodem secandem idem,ad idem, eodem 
moda, eodem ienpure. 
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the converse. By conversion, for example, " Some 
salts are fusible," would become " Some fusible sub- 
stances are salts," The converse, as having a differ- 
ent subject of thought (§ 365,) from the convertend, 
is a new judgment, not merely a different statement 
of the convertend ; for it cannot be the same to think 
of " salts," and ascertain what can be attributed to 
them, as it is to think of " fusible substances," and 
ascertain what is to be predicated of them. And as 
the converse depends entirely for its truth upon the 
convertend, vife must regard it as an inference from it 
In right conversion, the quality of the judgment 
is preserved, and each term that v^as disti'ibuted is 
distributed in the converse, but no other. Hence we 
cannot infer from " Some skeptics are vicious" that 
*'4W vicious persons are skeptics;" we should dis- 
tribute the term " vicious persons," where the premiss 
exhibited it undistributed. Eemembering this rule, 
we may dispense with the common division into 
simple,* and accidental, conversion. The six kinds 
* Simple conTersion is where the converse ia of the same Quantity 
as the Convertend ; conversion per accidens where the rale of distri- 
butiOD ^ven above, obliges us to malte a paiiioular converse from a 
univeraal proposilion. Aristotle uses the vrords Kord avfi0e^ti«Ai (per 
acddetis) to express " with less propriety — improperly," where a thing 
happens to have a name given to it to which it has no natural (Knra 
^aai) title. Boetliius applied the same Accidental to an irregnlar 
conversion, where from our inowledge of the matler we bring out a 
converse not jfevn(i% present, as in converting the conclusion of Bra- 
manity in the common books. Thence later writers apply the nama 
to what Aristotle has called "particular conversion," Simple Con- 
version is so called properly and naturally, Ijecause the proposition 
suffers no other change tlian a transposition of terms. But Conver- 
fiion per accidens is called conversion "less properly," because the 
proposition which was universal before is now particnlar, so that 
Oiera is something more than mere conversion, Berlin Scholia, 176, 
a. 27. ; Waite on Org. 43, a. 34. ; Sir W. Hamilton, in Mr. Baynes't 
inalytic, p. 28, noti-. 
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of Judgments give the following converses respec- 
tively, — 

A is converted to Y 

E E 

I I 

O .; 

tJ a 

Y A 

Upon the conversion of A it may be remarked, that 
since any judgment and its converse are but two 
forms of the same matter, i. e. two modes of thinking 
upon the same facts, we onght to be able fo recover 
by reconversion the same judgment we at first con- 
verted ; otherwise, if we are obliged to rest con- 
tented with a weaker form, we find that our knowl- 
edge of the facts is less now than when we began to 
convert. By the common rules, A is to be converted 
to I, and that can only be reconverted to I. 

The judgment O is usually considered inconverti- 
ble by the ordinary method. But unless we regard 
the essential difference of subject and predicate, it is 
hard to see the reason. Unquestionably in such a 
judgment as " Some substances do not transmit 
light," there are two terms, the distribution of which 
we know; why then may we not transpose them 
into " No things which transmit light are some sub- 
stances?" Because every judgment should express 
some new truth concerning its subject, which this 
converse appears not to do. The former judgment 
might be the result of experiments, and contains 
substantial information, namely, that there are sub- 
stances not permeable by light. But it is useless to 
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know that no things which transmit light are some 
substances, for after all they may be some other sub- 
stances. We ought to treat O then as inconvertible, 
because its conversion seems to be fruitless. 

§ 86. Immediate Inference by Means of Privative 
Conceptions, 

Every conception, we have seen, has a corre- 
sponding conception called a privative. The positive 
conception has marks, but all we know of the priva- 
tive is that those marks are wanting to it. " Un- 
wise," a privative conception, includes whatever 
" wise," the positive, does not. Now it is impossible 
to pass any judgment upon a positive conception, 
without implying others upon the privative ; and 
hence arise many immediate inferences. They are 
here submitted in a tabular form,* not of course 
to be committed to memory, but to be carefully ex- 
amined, as a preparation for the practice of supply- 
ing similar ones to any judgments that occur — an 
exercise favourable to acuteness, and readiness in 
interchanging equivalent statements. In the exam- 
ples, privative words with the prefixed syllable im or 

* Professor De Morgan has fiimiahed the pattern for this Table in 
his "Formal Logic," p. 9X ; the additions here made being such as 
the two additional jadgmeots U and Y made indispeDsable. No ear- 
lier writer has taken the trouble to draw oat so carefully and dearly 
the various judgments in which privatives may lie employed. The 
common books use it in two eases, of which these are examples : 
" All animals feel," then " Hothing which does not feel can be an 
animal ; " " Some judges are not just," Hien " Some not-just persons 
are judges." Aristotle omits it. Labnitz (Op. xx. p. 98, Erdmaan ed.) 
indicates that there are many forms of priraUve predication, hut doei 
rot pursue the subject. 
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in have been employed, to avoid a multitude of puz- 
zling negative particles. In each group of three 
judgments, the first is the premiss, and the other 
two are inferences from it; and in the first division 
the premiss of each group contains positive concep- 
tions; in the second, privative. 



A. All the righteous are happy ; 

Therefore, None of tlie righteous are nnliappj' ; 
And, All who are uahappy are uorlgliteoiia, 

E. No human virtues are perfect ; 

Therefore, All human virtues are imperfect ; 
And, All perfect virtues are not human. 

I. Some possible cases are prohahle ; 

Therefore, Some possible cases are not improbab! 
And, Some probable eases are not impossible. 

0. Some possible cases are not probable ; 

Therefore, Some possible cases are improbable ; 
And, Some improbable cases are not impossible. 

U, The just are [all] the holy ; 

Therefore, AU unholy men are unjust; 
And, No just men are unholy. 

X. Some happy persons are [all] the righteous ; 
Theretbre, All who areuriliappy are unrighteous 
And No righteous persons are unhappy. 

Division II. 

A. All the insincere are dishonest ; 
Therefbre, Wo insincere man is honest ; 
And, All honest men are sincere, 

B. So nnjnst act is unpunished ; 
Therefore, All uitjust acts are punished ; 
And, All acts not punished are just. 
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I. Some unEiir nets are unknown; 

Therefore, Some unfair ac;ts are not known ; 
And, Soma unknown acts are not fiur. 

O. Some jraprobalile cases are not impossible ; 
Therefore, Some improbable cases are possible ; 
And, Some possible cases are not probable. 

U. The nnlawful is tlie [only] inexpedient ; 
Therefore, The lawful is the expedient ; 
And, The lawful is not the inejtpetiient. 

Y, Some unhappy men are all the unrighteoua , 
Therefore, No happy men are unrighteous ; 
And, Some unliappy men are cot righteous. 

Let it be remarked that the substances we insert 
into these judgments prove that we do not divide 
the whale universe into happy and unhappy, just and 
unjust, &c, but some more limited class of exist- 
ences, such as cases, ads, persons (p. 113), And as 
to the use of such inferences as these, it may be 
noticed that men frequently throw a judgment into 
one of these inferential forms, before they can deter- 
mine upon its reception or rejection. It would be 
natural, upon being assured that " All the righteous 
are happy," to exclaim — " "What ? Ave all the un- 
happy persons we see then to be thought unright- 
eous 1 " Among the above inferences there are no 
mere conversions, so that from any premiss its con- 
verse may be inferred besides. 



§ 87. Immediate Inference by added Deierminants. 

Some mark may be added to the subject and 
predicate, which narrows the extent of both, but 
renders them more definite — better determined (S 53). 
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And from the simple judgment, we may infer that 
which has the additional mark, provided that the dis- 
tribution of terms remain unchanged. Thus, " A 
negro is a fellow-creature ; Therefore, a negro in 
suffering is a fellow-creature in suffering." Even 
two judgments* may be amalgamated upon this 
principle; thus, "Honesty deserves reward, and a 
negro is a fellow- creature ; Therefore, a negro who 
Bhow3 honesty is a fellow-creature deserving of 
reward." 



^ 88. Immediate Inference by Complex Conceptions. 
This inference | is parallel to the laat ; instead of 
a new conception added as a mark to subject and 
predicate, the subject and predicate are added as 
marks to a new conception. For exampie, " Oxygen 
is an element, so that the decomposition of oxygen 
would be the decomposition of an element." Here 
again, the terms must bo distributed in the con- 
clusion or not, according to their distribution in the 
premiss. 

§ 89. Immediate Inferences of Interpretation, 

It has been shown already (§ 78,) that every judg- 
ment may be interpreted in three different ways, ac- 

* See Leibnitx, Op. xix. Theor. S, Si coincidentibus nddantur 
coinoidentia, fiunt comeidentia. Si A=B et L=M erat A + 'L—'Q 
+ M. See also Op. xx. 4. 

t See iej'iiii'W, Op. xix. Theor. 3. "Si eidem addantm- eoinci. 
denlia, finnt coincidentia." This valuable paper would be mucli 
clearer, if the great author had distinguished between extension and 
intension. 
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cording as we regard it from the side of extension, 
or of intension, or of denomination. Ttiese are not 
strictly inferences from the judgment, because when- 
ever it is perfectly understood, they are parts of it; 
but relatively to a mind not fully perceiving all that 
the judgment really conveys, they are inferential, and 
we may call them inferences of interpretation. 

Lambert' has given one or two other formulEe 
which may come under the same title. " A is B, 
therefore B exists," and " A is B, therefore where A 
is we find B." These may be resolved into one, of 
which an example may show the use. " Howard 
exhibited this high philanthropic spirit, therefore such 
philanthrojDy really exists," i. e. is not merely imag- 
inary. We make a tacit distinction between our 
notions of real objects and those from imagination or 
from grounds that are palpably false.f Taking our 
notions of Socrates, Heracles, and the Chimasra, we 
see that in the case of Socrates a conviction is im- 
plied that he is a real person, in that of Heracles 
that the representation we have of him is at most 
only partly real, in that of the Chimajra that it is a 
mere invention of the poets. In all our real notions 
we imply the mark of existence, and a neglect of ifc 
leads invariably to an absurdity, I cannot call it, 
with M. Duval-Jouve,^ a judgment, because it is 

* tfeues Org. i. ch. i. 5 259. t See 5 375. 

J Logique, ^ 18, Also Damiroa, Logiqoe.p. 12, who regards judg- 
ment as Ihe terminstioa of all the acts of the understanding, whereas 
in tlie present work it is treated as preparatory ia oonception, as un- 
dertaken, for the sales of more precise and complete notions. But of 
course an" existential jadgment" may be formed, as any other ana- 
lytic judgment may, with any real conception as the sul^jeet; " Man 
exists, the world exists." Compare Reid, Easay vi, ch. I, p. 413, at 
_ ,^ Edition. 
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rather the result of a former judgment; when we 
think of volcanoes, we do notjtidge that they exist, 
because we have long since done so, and always 
think of them as existent. Farther, every attribute 
of a real object is itself real ; and therefore when we 
say that Howard was an exalted philanthropist, we 
of course imply that the existence of exalted philan- 
thropy is established by the fact of Howard's exist- 
ence. But where doubts were entertained that our 
idea of philanthropy had ever been realized, the ex- 
ample before us would have place. 

§ 90. Immediate Inference from a Disjunctive 

JudgmeM. 
A disjunctive judgment expresses an act of Divis- 
ion, as " The teeth are either incisors, canine, bicuspid, 
or molar teeth," According to the rule of mutual 
exclusion of the dividing members (§ 55) we might 
infer from the judgment just given, that " The molar 
teeth are neither incisors, canine, nor bicuspid." Ac- 
cording to another rule, that the members must com- 
pletely exhaust the divisum, we infer that the part 
of the divisum not contained in one member, must 
be in some other. " All teeth which are not molar 
are either canine, incisors, or bicuspid teeth." 

FOKMtl!.*. I, 

AUAis XYorZ; 
Therefore tlie X of A is not tha T or Z of A. 

rORMCLi II. 

AUAis X YorZ; 
Therefore the not-X of A is the Y or Z of A. 
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5 91. Immediate Inference by the Sum of several 
Predicates. 
After examination of the properties of any subject, 
it is necessary to collect the various predicates which 
have been assigned it, in order to combine them for 
a definition. The definition of copper, for example, 
that it is " a metal — of a red colour — and disagreea- 
ble smell — and taste^all the preparations of ■which 
are poisonous — which is highly malleable — ductile — 
and tenacious — with a specific gravity of about 8.83," 
is the result of as many different prior judgments 
as there are properties Eissigned. From a sufficient 
number of judgments in A, having the same subject 
a judgment in U may be inferred, whose predicate is 
the sum of all the other predicates. 



§ 93. Concl-udinff Remark. 
Whilst it is at once admitted that these immediate 
inferences — syllogisms of the understanding as they 
are called by Kant, to distinguish them from the 
mediate syllogism of reason — are obvious enough 
when they appear singly, the gi'eat number and 
variety of them may be thought a sufficient reason 
for examining them. Could any person not accus- 
tomed to exercises of this kind, draw out fully all his 
own meaning, when he utters the simplest proposi- 
tion ? The judgment " All men are mortal," (a plain- 
er cannot be found,) tells us — that man is one species 
in the class of mortal beings — that the mark of mor- 
tality should always accompany our notion of man — 
that the word mortal is a name which may rightly be 
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given to man — that, if alt are mortal, any one maa 
is — that any statement which affirms that no men 
are mortal must be quite false — that even the state- 
ment that some men are not mortal is equally false — 
that since man is contained in the class of mortal 
things, which is a wider class, it would be wrong to 
say all mortal things are men — that, however, the 
assertion " Some mortals are men " would be true 
enough — even " Some mortals are all men " — that 
no men can be immortal — that any immortal beings 
must be other than men — that mortality really exists, 
being found in man, whom we know to exist — that 
a man with immortal hopes is a mortal with immor- 
tal hopes — that (since heaven is immortality) a man 
expecting heaven is a mortal looking for immortality 
■ — that he who honours a man, honours a mortal. 
Thus fcom this simple judgment fourteen judgments 
have unfolded themselves, or, as some would say, the 
judgment has been put in fifteen difFerent ways, in 
the last three of which only is any new matter intro- 
duced. And yet any man of common sense would 
say that his proposition really implied them. 



§ 93. General Canon of Mediate Inference. 
The law upon which aJl mediate inference depends 
may be thus expressed. The agreement or disagree- 
ment of one conception with another, is ascertained by 
a tliird conception, inasmuch as this, wholly or by the 
same part, agrees with both, or with only one of the 
conceptions to be compared. The mediate syllogism, 
or (as it is usually called) the syllogism, is a com- 
parison of any two notions with a third in order t« 
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ascertain whether they agree or not. Suppose the 
question is whether this disease is mortal ; in order to 
ascertain the agreement of the two notions, so that 
we may say " This disease is mortal," we find a third 
notion, that it is a consumption, which we know to 
be mortal, and then the whole syllogism will be 

AU consaraptions are mortal. 
This disease is a consumption ; 
Tlierefore it is mortal. 

All the properties of a syllogism depend upon the 
Canon just laid down ; as will be seen when they are 
enumerated, 

1. A syllogism will contain three notions and no 
more, namely, the two whose agreement or disagree- 
ment we strive to ascertain, and the third which we 
employ as a means of doing so. They are called 
terms ; and the third notion, interposed between the 
others in order to compare them, is the middle term, 
whilst the other two may be called, from their place 
in the concluding judgment of the syllogism, the sub- 
ject and predicate. 

Formerly, the subject of the conclusion was called 
the minor term, and the predicate the major, because 
in one form of inference, supposed to be the most 
perfect, the major was by its position most extensive, 
and the minor least ; thus, in the syllogism " AU men 
are mortal, Socrates is a man, therefore Socrates is 
mortal " — mortal, the major term., is more extensive 
than Socrates, the minor ; for, in mortal, we include 
Socrates and all other men. But in negative infer- 
ence it is impossible to ascertain the comparative 
extent of the terms. If the conclusion were " No 
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beasts of prey are rummant," it would be impossible 
to ascertain which term were the more extensive, — 
■whether "beasts of prey "applied to more objects 
than ruminant — inasmuch as the judgment itself 
declares that they have nothing to do with one an- 
other, and one cannot therefore he applied to meas- 
ure the other. The so-called major term might hap- 
pen to be a good deal less than the minor. When 
the concluding judgment is particular, the same ab- 
surdity attaches to the names. In " Some brave men 
are prudent " it is impossible to say whether " brave 
men" or "prudent men" is the more extensive term. 
The names of major and minor then are only descrip- 
tive, when applied to some particular forms of syllo- 
gism. But they are so interwoven with logical 
phraseology, that it will be better occasionally to 
annex them in a parenthesis to the less objectionable 
ones. 

3. A syllogism must contain three judgments and no 
more. Since it contains three terms, each of which 
is to be compared, once only, with every other, there 
w^ould be three ads of comparison, each expressed 
by a judgment. Three terms cannot be joined in 
more than three pairs without repetition. 

The two judgments in which the middle term oc- 
curs, are called the premisses, and the remaining one 
the conclusion. That premiss in which the predicate 
(major term) is compared with the middle, was for- 
merly called the Major premiss, and the other, in 
which the subject (minor term) occurs, was the Minor 
premiss. The former was also sometimes called the 
Proposition, and the latter the Assumption, and 
sometimes the Subsumption. But all these names 
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are inconsistent with the wider view of inference now 
taken ; and it will be sufficient to call the premisses 
first and second, the first being always that in which 
the predicate of the conclubion occma, whether it 
stands first in order or not. 

3, One premiss at least nmst be affirmative. The 
Canon provides that one term at least must agree 
■with the middle, that is, must be united with it in an 
affirmative judgment ; and without this there can be 
no inference about the two terms which are to be com- 
pared. "With the premisses " No rash man can be 
a good general, and Xenophon was not a rash man," 
we could neither have the conclusion that Xenophon 
■was a good general, nor that he was not. The prem- 
isses afford no data for discovering in what sort of 
judgment the terms Xenophon and good general may 
come together. 

4. The worst relation of the two terms with a third, 
that may be established in the premisses, shall be ex' 
pressed in the conclusion. Now the beat and most 
intimate relation of two terms is that of absolute 
identity of matter, as in " An animal is a being with 
life and sensation ; " the next exists where the whole 
of one term coincides with part only of the other, as 
in " All organized structures decay ; " the lowest re- 
lation, where part of one term coincides with part of 
another, as in " Some flowers are blue." K the two 
premisses express two different relations, the conclu- 
sion must follow the inferior. Thus, "All triangles 
= figures with three sides, A B C is a (some) trian- 
gle, Therefore A B C is a (some) figure with three 
sides ; " where the chief predicate though distributed 
in the premiss is not in the conclusion. The worst 
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positive relation then which the premisses contain, ia 
all that can be inferred in the conclusion. 

5. On a similar principle, if one of the premisses be 
negative, the conclusion must also be negative. The 
Canon only supposes two conditions, under one of 
which an inference must be made; that of agree- 
ment of two terms with a third, expressed by aiErma- 
tive premisses, and consequent agreement of the two 
terms, expressed by an affirmative conclusion ; and 
that of agreement of one term and disagreement of . 
another, with the third term, expressed in an affirma- 
tive and a negative premiss, and consequent disa- 
greement of the two terms, expressed in a negative 
conclusion. The latter condition obtains wherever 
there is a negative premiss, and therefore the conclu- 
sion will also be negative. 

6. The comparison of each of the two terms must 
be either with the whole, or with the same part, of 
the third term. And to secure this (i) either the 
middle term must be distributed in one premiss at 
least, or (ii) the two terms must be compared with 
the same specified part of the middle, or (iii) in the 
two premisses taken together the middle must be dis- 
tributed and something more, though not distributed 
in either singly. 



This is only a syllogism in appearance, for the two 
terms have only been compared with part of the 
third term good ; if the wise are some good people, 
and some of the ignorant are some other good people, 
we have compared with two different parts of a 
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terra, which is the same as using two different torma 
— a condition not contemplated by the Canon, and 
one under which there can be no inference whatever. 
But in the next example (i) the two terms meet upon 
common ground in the third term, because the whole 
of it is once introduced. 

All the mineral aciiis are poison, 
Spirit of salt is a mineral acid ; 
Therefore it is B poison. 

Here, to whatever portion of the class of " mineral 
acids " we refer " spirit of salt," it must be a poison, 
because tlie whole class of mineral acids was brought 
in as poisonous, so the inference is good. If the first 
premiss were " Aa//^ the mineral acids are poisons" 
there would be no inference, because the " spirit of 
salt" might be in the other half. There would be 
a comparison with two different parts only of a third 
term. 

The next example (ii) secures a comparison with 
the same part of a third term, not indeed by bringing 
in every part of it, but by specifying which part is 
intended in both premigses alike. 

These soiences=Mineralogy, Botany, and Zoology; 
Therefore Minersilogy, Bolany, and Zoology are clasaifieatory. 

The same part of the term sciences being used, 
the other two terms must agree. But it is more 
correct to regard " certain sciences " as the whole of 
a smaller term (§ 74), than as the part of a larger, 
sciences in general. The word " certain," marks it 
off so definitely that we may consider it a distinct 
conception. 
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In the next example (iii), that uimsual mode of 
distribution is seen, which is gathered from the two 
premisses combined, although neither contains it 



Three-fourths of the army were Prussians, 
Three-fourths of the army were slauglitcred ; 
Therefore some who were slaughtered were Pruseiana. 

For, even supposing that the whole of that fourth 
that were not Prussians, but (say) Austrians, were 
slaughtered, there still remain two-fourths, mentioned 
in the second premiss as slaughtered, who mast have 
been Prussians. And this kind of inference may be 
drawn wherever the mode of expression satisfies us 
that something more than all the middle term has 
been mentioned in the premisses ; the extent of the 
agreement between the terms of the conclusion being 
exactly measured by the excess, over and above the 
whole of the middle term. Thus, " three-fourths of 
the army," taken twice, make six-fourths, so that the 
terms of the conclnsion agree to the extent of two- 
fourths at least of the middle term. Let these three 
lines represent the terms. 



Men's laugh tered ] 



It appears that the middle line, for two-fourths of 
its length, runs parallel with both the others, and for 
that distance, therefore, they run along with each 
other, 

7. Neither tent of the conclusion must be distributed, 
unless it has been so in its premiss. For, the result of 
the comparison as stated in the conclusion must not 
be greater than the comparison itself as made in the 
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premi&ses, if thciefore all of a term appears in the 
conclusion as agteemg with another, a comparison 
of all of it with the middle must have been made in 
the premisses 

Such an inference as 

P ttai.u3 IB good, 

Pittacua IS wise, 

Therefore all wise men are goo3, 

is faulty, because the premisses do not contain " all 
wi&e men " 

These seven general rules of syllogism are not new 
piinciples, to be htndied as the complement of the 
Canon. They are directly evolved from it, and are 
only so many cautions to employ it properly. The 
Briile of Syllogism is one and one only, but ite con- 
sequences are various, and they are developed in the 
1 rules.* 



§ 94. Order of the Premisses and Conclusion. 

Although an invariable order for the two premisses 
and conclusion, namely, that the premiss containing 
the predicate of the conclusion is first, and the con- 
clusion last, is accepted by logicians, it must be 
regarded as quite arbitrary. The position of the 
conclusion may lead to the false notion that it 
never occurs to us till after the full statement of 
the premisses ; whereas, in the shape of the problem 

* They may be retneml>ered by llio foliowing hexameters : — 
Diefribuae medium, nee quartas (ermiiias adsit, 
Ulraque nee pra;misaa negans [nee pardcularis] 
Soctetur partem concluaio deteriorem, 
Et non distribuat, nisi turn prLemissa, neget''s. 
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or question it generally precedes them, and is the 
cause of their being drawn up. The premisses 
themselves would assume a diflerent order accord- 
ing to the occasion. It is as natural to begin with 
the fact and go on to the law, as it is to lay down 
the law and then mention the fact, " I have an offer 
of a commission ; now to bear a commission and 
serve in war is {or is not) against the divine law; 
therefore I am offered what it would (or would not) 
be against the divine law to aeeepL" This is an 
order of reasoning employed every day, although 
it is the reverse of the technical ; and we cannot 
call it forced or unnatural. The two kinds of sorites, 
to be described below, are founded upon two differ- 
ent orders of the premisses ; the one going from the 
narrowest and most intensive statement up to the 
widest, and the other ftom the widest and most ex- 
tensive to the narrowest. The technical order can* 
not even plead the sanction of invariable practice." 
* " In eonfirmaljon of tbe doctrine that the common order of the 
premisaes elioald be reversed, may be added, wliat not one of its 
modern advocates seems to !» aware of, that tliia, instead of being 
a novel paradox, is an old, and until a comparatively recent period, 
an all but universal praetioe. It is not even opposed by Aristotle. 
For to say nothing of cerl^ speda! recognitions by him of the 
legitimacy of (Ms order, his usi;al mode of stating the syllogism in 
an abstract or scientific form, afibrde no countenance to the prior 
position, in vulgar language of what logicians call the miyor propo- 
rtion. Aristotle is therefore to be placed apart. But in regard to 
the other ancient logicians, who cast their syllogisms iu ordinary 
language, I am able to state aa follows ; and this in direct contra- 
diction not only of the implicit assumptions of our lafer logicians, 
hnt of tlie explicit assertions of some of the most learned scholars of 
modem times ; that the Greeks (Pagan and Christian, Peripatetic, 
Academic, Stoic, Epicurean, and Skeptic), down to the taking of 
Constantinople, with very few exceptions, placed first in syllogistia 
order what is called tlio minor proposition. The same was done by 
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Neither the school of logicians who defend it, not 
those who assail it, take a comprehensive view of 
the nature of inference. Both orders are right, 
because both are required at different times. The 
one is analytic, the other synthetic ; the one most 
suitable to inquiry, and the other to teaching. 



i) 95. The Three Figures. 
jEvery syllogism is said to be in one of three 
figv/reSi according to the position of the middle term 
in the premisses. This may be the subject of the 
first premiss (major) and the predicate of the second 
(minor), in which case we say that the syllogism is 
of the First Figure : or it may be the predicate of 
both, which constitutes a syllogism of the Second 
Figure: or the subject of both, which gives the Third 
Figure. Thus, 



It his been usuil to call the first hgure the most 
perfect, because it e\emplifies mobt directly a certain 
law of syllogi'.m called the dictum de omm et nulla 
The lau is to this effect * — " Whatevei is affirmed 

the Arab an and Hetoew logipiaae [Imay aldthe Hmdi Gotana 
to these author ti6s ] As to the Latini thej \ revioiis to the sixth 
century we\e n unAsoo. mth the Gieeks To the authority and 
example of Boethijis I ascribe the chanae m 1( g cal pr'ictic^ He 
was followed bv the Scboolmen and from them the custom has 
desceufled to us —Sr Wiiham Hamitos 

* Aristotle Cat ch 5 Kanl putB A 'Sota tolts est iota le tp us 
Tiewing tl e intent on ot the judgments Leibni Co tettvii coni ilt 
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or denied of a class, may be affirmed or denied of 
any part of that class ; " so that if one affirms of 
plants that they require light, one may affirm it also 
of sunflowers, as a part of the class of plants. This 
would require three judgments, one to state what we 
meant to affirm of the class — "All plants need light;" 
— a second to mention something as part of the class, 
" Sunflowers are plants ; " and a third to affirm the 
same of the part as had heen affirmed in the outset 
of the whole ; " Sunflowers require light." These 
three judgments, it will be found, have their terma 
arranged according to the first figure. And on the 
assumption that the dictum de omni et imllo was the 
paramount law for all perfect inference, and therefore 
the first figure was alone perfect,* rules have always 
been given for reducing, as it is termed, every syllo- 
gism in the less perfect figures to the first. This can 
readily be done by changing the order of the terma 
by conversion (§ 83), or, in the few cases in which 
conversion will not apply, by substituting a priva- 
tive for a positive judgment (§ 84), and then converts 
ing. But the question was raised— is the dictum the 
sole law of perfect inference ? Is it not simply an 
account of the process of the first figure, and might 
not each of the other figures have its dictum too ? 

est coTiteTitum eoniineniia, viewing (I tliick) their extension. Zeifi. 
eeeuiB to employ inc^aifere for tlie Aristotelian vnapxi^tv, the word 
that refers to the intension of terms; but he does not suffioiently 
distinguish between the two, 

* Aristotle, Pri. An. i. eh. 5 imd 6. Kant, in a little Tract, goes 
OTer the same ground, contending that all the figures but the first, 
req.nire the converse of one or otber of the judgments to be inserted, 
to make.ihem pure and natural acts of reasoning, Mj reason iot 
dissenting will be given in the test. 
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The discovery of new dicta* put the piocess of re- 
ductioii in a new light. Each of the figures was 
found to have its own functions, and an attempt to 
bring the two last to the first figure, only spoilt them 
as examples of their own roles. Reduction was 
therefore unnecessary. 

We must not suppose that the division of syllo- 
gisms according to the figures, is a mere useless 
subtlety, the result of an arbitrary attempt on the 
part of logicians to display the middle term in every 
possible position. For, first, the premisses we choose 

* These are not introduced into the text, Ijecause tliey belong to a 
system of Logic in which no affirmative judgment was held to dis- 
tribute its predicate, and in which, to comply with Uie general rulos 
of syllogism, the second Sgure must always have a negative conclu- 
sion, and 6he third a parlieular. With our present enlarged list of 
judgments, they would have a very partial application. However, 
to illustrate the older treatises they are here given. In the 1st Mg. 
the dictum given above. The Fig. is useful in arguing &om a gen- 
eral to a specific statement. Por the 2d Fig. the dicimn de diverso— 
"if one term is contained in, and another excluded &om, a third 
term, they are mutually excluded." Useful for showing the difler- 
ences of things, and preventing confusion of distinct conceptions, 
For the 8d Fig. the dictum de exemplo — " Two terms which contain a 
common part, parUy agree, or if one contains a part which the other 
does not, they parliy differ." Useful for bringing in examples, and 
for proving an exception to some universal statement. Thus, if it 
were stated that all intellectual culture improved the heart and con- 
duct, it would be natural to say, in this Tigure, " Mr. So and So does 
not act as he ought, yet Mr. So and So is a person of cultivated 
mind, therefore one person at least of cultivated mind does not act 
as he ought." See Kecka^aann, Logic m. oh. 7, 8, and ». Also 
Lambert, N. Org. t. iv. 5 229. But Mr. MiU is in an error, shared by 
Uuhk (Gesehiehte, vi. 543,) and JVoxler (Logik, U. p. 62,) in thinkiug 
that Lambert invented these dicta. More than a century earlier, 
Keckemiann saw that each Figure had its own law and its peculiar 
use, and stated them as accurately, if less concisely, than Lambert. 
Kxckermann however ignored flie 4tli Figurej and Landieii's ezplant^ 
fion of tliat may be nei^. 
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ii some conclusion by, may be judgtneiita 
to ■which we are so accustomed, that it would be un- 
natural to take their converse instead, which might 
be requisite to bring them into the first Figure. It 
makes some difference whether " Kings can do no 
wrong" is to be the judgment, or the much more 
awkward form " Some persons who can do no wrong 
are kings." But, next, it did not escape Aristotle 
that the more extensive of two terms ought to be the 
predicate, that the genus should be predicated of the 
species. This is the natui'al, though not invadable, 
order ; and it is worthy of remark that in negative 
judgments, where from the negation the two terms 
cannot be set together to determine their respective 
extension, if, apart from the judgment, we know that 
the one is a small and the other a large class, the one 
a clearly determined and the other a vague notion, 
we naturally take the small and clearly determined 
conception for our subject. Thus it is more natural 
to say that " The Apostles are not deceivers," than 
that " No deceivers are Apostles." So that, if our 
minds are not influenced by some previous thought 
to give greater prominence to the wider notion, and 
so make it the subject, reversing the primary order, 
the figure of the syllogism will be determined by the 
extension of the middle term. K this term is ob- 
viously wider than the, other two, the second will be 
the natural figure, because there it will be predicated 
of both. If, again, it is obviously narrower than 
both, the third, in which it can stand twice as sub- 
ject, will be the natural figure. Thus, when it was 
desirable to show by an example that zeal and activ- 
ity did not aJways proceed from selfish motives, the 
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natural course would be some such syllogism as the 
following. 

Thn Apostles sought no earthly reward, 

The ApuBtles were zealous in their irort ; 

. ■ . Some zealous persons seek not earthly reward. 

Admitting that where the extension of the concep- 
tions is not very different, either of them would stand 
subject as well as the other, we contend that since, 
in some cases, natural reason prescribes the thiid fig- 
ure or the second, and rejects the first, the docti-ine 
of the distinction of three figures is not a mere arbi- 
trary invention, but a true account of what takes 
place in the mind. 



§ 96. Special Canons of the Figures. 
Although the Canon of Syllogism applies suffi- 
ciently to all the figures, it is possible to modify it so 
as to comprehend the order of the terms in each 
figmre. 

Canon of the First Figure. 

The agreement or disagreement of a subject and 
predicate, is ascertained by a third conception, predi- 
cate to the former and subject to the latter ; inasmuch 
as this wholly or by the same part agrees with both, 
or with one only, of the conceptions to be compared. 

Canon of the Second Figure. 
The agreement of two conceptif ns is ascertained 
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by a third conception, which stands as predicate to 
both ; inaamuch as this wholly, or by the same part, 
agrees with both, or with one only, of the concep- 
tions to be compared. 

Camon of the Third Figure. 
The agreement of two conceptions is ascertained 
by a third conception, which stands as subject to 
both ; inasmuch as this wholly, or by the same part, 
agrees with both, or with one only, of the concep- 
tions to be compared. 

§ 97. The Fourth Figure. 

Besides the three that have been given already, 
only one other combination of the terms of a syllo- 
gism is possible, namely, where the middle is predi- 
cate of the first (major) and subject of the second 
(minor) premiss. The introduction of this combi- 
nation as a fourth figure, is attributed to Galen on 
the authority of Averroes.* It would fall into thia 
form — 

P M 

M S 
.-. S P 
* The words of AEerroes are El ex hoc plamoa, quodjigura guarta, da 
gaS trxmttt^ Galenas, non esl syllogismas super gvem cadet miiuraliter eogi- 
tatu.. (In iPri. ch. viii. vol. i. p. 63.) I have inspected the Dialectio 
of Galen, published for the first time at Pane in 1844, by Mnoidel 
Mynas, a Greek, fh>m a MS. of the eleventh century found in tlia 
East ; and am of opiuion — that Galen did not adopt tiae fourth figure, 
and that an occasional transposition of the premisses in the 1st figure 
may have led to the erroneous belief that he did. That his modern 
editor confounds the 1st and 4ch figures is beyond dispute. 
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Many logicians have condemned tbe use of this 
figure. It is described as a mere perversion of the 
first, in which the proper conclusion does not appear, 
but the converse of it, gained by immediate inference 
(§ 83). The meaning of this wUl appear from an 
example (taken from Abp. Whateiy's Logic). 

What is expedient is cooforraable to nature, 
What ia conformable to nature is not hurtful to society. 
What is hurtful to soeicly is not expedient. 
Here it is contended that the mind naturally expects 
the converse of the conclusion, — What is expedient 
is not hurtful to society, — which would bring it at 
once to a syllogism in the first figure, and that we 
tacitly draw the proper conclusion before passing on 
to the unnatural one. But whilst it is plain that such 
a conclusion from such preraisaes disappoints the ex- 
pectation, we are unwilling to admit that there is 
any interpolation of a judgment, without some good 
reason, especially as Kant supposed the same sort of 
process to have place in the second and third figures 
also, where it is certainly not required. The reason 
now to be given for dismissing the fourth figure as 
really an indirect way of stating the first, has not, it 
is believed, been pointed out before. The subject 
and predicate, we remarked, are different in order of 
thought, the subject being thought of for itself, and 
the predicate for the subject Now in the first figure, 
the subject of tbe conclusion was a subject in the 
premisses, and the predicate was a predicate, so that 
the order of thought is strictly preserved. So to 
speak, we do not depose a subject, and set up a predi- 
cate in its place. No primary thought becomes sec 
ondary, nor any secondary primary 
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All M is P 

Alt S ia M 

.-. AJlSisP 

The concIuBion no way disturbs the order of tf niu 
estaoliahed in the premisses. But in the second fig- 
ure, the order ia somewhat disturbed ; the subject of 
the conclusion was indeed a subject in the premisses, 
but the predicate was not a predicate. 

No P is M 

Alls is M 

.-.NoSisP 

This makes the figure one degree less natural than 
the first; it departs from directness in its use of the 
predicate, (major term) . In the third figure the same 
indirectness occurs; the subjectof the conclusion was 
not a subject in its premiss. But in the fourth figure 
the order is wholly inverted, the subject of the con- 
clusion had only been a predicate, whilst the predi- 
cate had been the leading subject in the premiss. 
Against this the mind rebels ; and we can ascertain 
that the conclusion is only the converse of the real 
one, by proposing to ourselves similar sets of prem- 
isses, to which we shall always find ourselves sup- 
plying a conclusion so arranged that the syllogism is 
in the first figure, with the second premiss first. 

§ 98. The unfigiired Syllogism. 

A syllogism may be stated without making the 
terms either subjects or predicates ; so that it belongs 
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■ to no figure.* Thus " since copperas and sulphate 
of iron are identical, and sulphate of iron and sul- 
phate of copper are not identical, it follows that cop- 
peras and sulphate of copper are not identica!," 



§ 99. Modes of i 
The mode of a given syllogism is the formal value 
of its three judgments as to their quantity, quality, 
and relation. It is expressed by the three letters 
that denote them {§ 76). These, with the addition 
of the number of the figure to which it belongs, con- 
vey the whole form of the syllogism; thus All, 
Fig. I. ie known to mean 

AU MisP 

Some S is M 
. ■ . Some S is P 



§ 100. Table of all the Legitimate Modes in all 
Figures. 

The following Table is an index of the modes in 
which a good inference can be drawn.f It is ar- 
ranged according to the order in which the vowels 
occur in the alphabet, so that, when any mode has 
been omitted, as not available for inference, the eye 

* Sir W. HamUton. 

■f It was drawn up by the Author, independently of all assistance 
from living authorities, in 1841, aai pulilished in 1842. AnotJier 
Table is given below, with such additional modes as contain Iha 
doubtful negative judgments i; and u. 
11 
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can detect and supply it, and the mind examine the 
1 for its omission. 



FlQ. ] 

AAA 

A I I 

ATTA 

AT I 

E AE 

E I 

B "UB 

E TO 

I U I 

I T I 

ouo 

TO 

UAA 

UEE 

U I I 

UOO 

truu 

UTT 

Y EE 

TOO 

TUT 

Y YY 





































ET 




I A 

T ir 








OA 

OTT 


UAA 


UA 




TI T 






























YTI 





Some of these modes exemplify different special 
rules and theorems of logical writers, of which a few 
are subjoined. 

]?jg. I. A A A and A A I ore the only modesi io whicli the dietan 
de omni directly applies — " Whatever is said of a class Maa,j be said 
of a conlained part of the class." 
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Mg. r. AIT Aia a formula inlowMeh a, "perfect induction" might 
feJl, where we affirm, eonielhing of a wliola class, betause we hav« 
fouad It true of all the individuals or species whicli the class contains. 
Thus 

X y and z are P 

S ^ X y and z 
Therefore S is P « 



Leibnitz gives the formula " Cni singula in 



t, etiam ex ipsia con- 



Fig. 1. E A E and E I O are the only modes lo which the diclam 
de tiullo applies. " What is denied of a class must be denied of any 
part of the class " 

E U E and U E B in all figures. " Si daorum qu^ aunt eadem 
inter se unum diversum sit a terfio, etiam altorum ab eo erit diver- 
Bum." Leibnitz. 

Pig. I. and ii. U A A. " Quod inest uni ooincidentium, etiam 
alteri inest." Leibnitz. 



M = 



■sM 



TJ UTJ in all figures. " Quse sunt eadem uni tertio, eadem sunt 

§ 101. A Mode of Notation. 
To be able to represent to the eye by figures the 
relation which subsists in thought between concep- 
tions, tends so greatly to facilitate logical analysis, 
that many attempts have been made to attain it. Of 
two important schemes, that of Enter and that of 
Sir W. Hamilton, an account will be given hereafter. 
The scheme nowto be explained is that which Lam- 
bert makes use of, in.his Neues Org-anon. 

•A distributed term is marked by a horizontal line, 
with the letter S, P, or M attached, to denote that it 
is the snbject, predicate, or middle term of the syllo* 
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An undistributed term is marked, not by a definite 
line, but by a row of dote, to show its indefiniteness, 



fi'heae are the two forma of quantity in which sepa- 
rate conceptions may occur. But when two con- 
ceptions are joined in a judgment, another power 
as to quantity must be represented also. Let the 
judgment be, " All plants are organized," and let the 
lower line represent the subject and the upper the 
predicate; will this representation convey the whole 
truth ? 



S_ 



In one point it is inadequate, that the term " organ- 
ized" is not wholly indefinite. We mean indeed 
by it, only some organized things ; but then one part 
of it is made definite by affirming it of plants. We 
do not know how many, or what, individuals, come 
into the conception " Some organized things " by 
itself; but when it occurs in this judgment, we are 
certain of some individuals in it, viz : those which are 
" all plants." This we are able to express by a line 
partly definite, partly undetermined, thus 



Every affirmative judgment may be represented by a 
line drawn tmder another, the lower being always 
the subject. Negative judgments, which express 
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that one conception cannot be contained under an- 
other, are represented by two lines drawn apart from ^ 
each other, the predicate being a little higher than 
the subject, thus — 



But in a syllogism there are three terms, so that we 
require three lines to represent their relations ; and 
the diagram thus drawn will supply some important 
illustrations of the nature of inference. Suppose the 
premisses are, " AU matter undergoes change, and 
the diamond ia a kind of matter," the relations of the 
three terms may be thus exhibited. 



P.. 



From this notation, besides the two premisses given, 

1. All M is P 

2. AU S is M 

we may, by reading downwards, gather that 

3. Some P is M, and 

4. Some M, is S 

which are in fact immediate inferences by conver* 
sion from each of the premisses respectively. But 
""urther, from knowing that M stands under P, and 
S under M, we have learnt that S stands also under 
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P, and thia we may express, leaving M altogether 
out of our statement, 

5. All S is P 

6. Some P is S 

the former being the proper conclusion from our 
premisses, and the latter the converse of the conclu- 
sion. 

Where one premiss is negative, and by the canon 
of syllogism one only can be of tliat quality, the no- 
tation will be 

P 

M 



which would be read thus. 

No M is P 

All S is M 
Therefore, No S is P. 

Finally, every universal judgment of substitution, 
or U, may be expressed by two equal lines 



But when such a judgment expresses a logical divis- 
ion, as " Organized beings are either plants, brutes, 
or men," the divided character of the predicate may 
be expressed by breaking up the line which repre- 
sents it, thus 

P _x y z 

S . 
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which would be read, " All S is either x y or z." 
The contrary process, of logical composition, which 
is used to express induction, as " Plants, brates, and 
men are the only organized beings" ■would appear as 



and be read " x y z make up the sum of P." — The 
reader will find 'great advantage in comprehending 
the rules of syllogism, from figuring the syllogisms 
to which they happen to apply, according to these 
directions, 



§ 102. Equivalent i 

Though the Reduction of Syllogisms, from a so- 
called imperfect, to the perfect, figure, is no longer 
requisite now that the power of the dictum de omm 
et nullo is confined to the proper limits, the relations 
of three conceptions can be expressed, commonly, in 
more than one syllogism of the same figure, and al- 
ways in diiTerent figures. And the advantage of any 
adequate system of notation is that it not only rep- 
resents to us the syllogism itself, which is one way 
of stating the mutual bearing of three conceptions, 
but, in making that nmtual bearing visible, it furnishes 
the means of stating it in other syllogisms. An ex- 
ample will illustrate this. 

" No agent more effectually imitates the natural 
action of the nerves, in exciting the contractility of 
muscles, than Electricity transmitted along their 
trunks, and it has been hence supposed, by some phi- 
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losophers, that electricity is the real agent by which 
the nerves act upon the muscles. But there are 
many objections to such a view ; and this very im- 
portant one among the rest, — that electricity may be 
transmitted along a nervous trunk which has been 
compressed by a string tied tightly round it, whilst the 
passage of ordinary nervous power is as completely 
checked by this process, as if the nerve had been di- 
vided."* This Eurgument may be thrown into the 
following syllogism, as the most direct form of state- 
ment. 

Electciaty y/W. travel along a lied nerve, 
Tlie nervoua fluil will not travel along a tied nerve, 
.■. The nervous fluid is not electricity. 

This is a syllogism in the second figure, and of the 
mode A E E, which will be found in the Table in 
the preceding section,-and is therefore a valid mode. 
The middle tertn is the conception " able to travel 
along a tied nerve ; " and one of the other terms is 
under it, and the other not, so that they cannot agree ; 
and this mutual relation may be conceived by the 
following lines ; — 

M— — 



The question now is — whether having obtained this 
relation, we cannot find other modes, besides A E E, 
Fig, II. in which to express it. 

As the physiologist is most engaged with the parts 

and functioiK of the animal economy, to him " The 

nervous fluid " would be the most prominent term, 

the subject of thought, and therefore would very 

* Oarpeiiier, Animal PhyBiology, p. 437. 
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properly be the subject of the whole syllogism. . But 
the same three conceptions would be the grounds for 
arguing— 

The nervous fluid will not travel along a tietl nerve, 
Blectridty will travel along a tied nerve ; 
.'. Elcctrioity is not the nervous fluid. 

This is E A E, Fig. ii. which is also a valid raodc ; 
and it would best suit one who was examining elec- 
tricity. It is the same as the last statement, except 
that the present is the coiivei'se of the former concla- 
eion. Again, though somewhat less naturally, we 
may state it, 

Nothing that travels along a tied nerve can be the nervous fluid, 
Elecliicity travels along a tied nerve ; 
.', Electricity cannot be the nervous fluid. 

This is E A E, of the first Figure. From what has 
been said we see that the relations between any three 
conceptions in our mind are permanent; that the 
expression of them is not permanent, but may now 
assume one mode of syllogism, now another; that 
the conditions which determine us to one form as 
more natural than another are, partly, the difference 
of extension in the conceptions, where it is ascer- 
tainable, partly the greater prominence of one con- 
ception in our thoughts at the time, which entitles 
it to be the subject ; that any one of the syllogisms 
founded on the conceptions is sufficient to ascertain 
their relations ; and that by a scheme of notation we 
may represent not merely one of the cognate syllo- 
gisms, but the ground of all of them, from which they 
3an afterwards be drawn out separately. 
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§ 103. Sir W. Hamilton's Scheme of Modes and 
Figures of Syllogism. 

A mode of notation proposed by Sir William 
Hamilton is, beyond doubt, one of the most impor- 
tant contributions to pure Logic which has ever been 
made since the science was put forth ; and I am for- 
tunate in being permitted to annex it.* Its excellen- 
cies are — that it is very simple, that it shows the 
equivalent syllogisms in the different figures at a 
glance, that it shows as readily the convertible syllo- 
gisms in the same figure, that it enables us to read 
each syllogism with equal facility according to ex- 
tension and intension, the logical and the metaphys- 
ical whole. 

In this Table M denotes the middle term ; and 
C and r the two terms of the conclusion. A colon 
(:) annexed to a term denotes that it is distributed, 
and a comma (,) that it is undistributed. "Where 
the middle term has a : on the right side, and a , 
on the left, we understand that it is distributed when 
it is coupled in a judgment with the term on the 
right, and undistributed when coupled with the 
other. 

The syllogisms actually represented are all afBrm- 
atjves, being twelve in each figure ; and the affirm- 
ative copula is the line ; the thick end denoting 

the subject, and the thin the predicate, of extension, 
Thus C : , M would signify " All C is (some) 

« It is also to te found in Mr. T. Spenixr Bai/nes's New Analytit. 
But the order of the Moods is different, and tho present order is that 
anally fixed uii by Sir W. H. 
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li'iG. I. Fig. II. Fig. hi. 

_ : M ; : r : : M : : r C ; : M ; - 



-.r 0, 



I iii. c, :M ,— 

X 

iv. : , M : — 



V. 0, :M , - 



;rC,- 
,TB:'. 

,rc,r 



■,r 0; 



- : M , , r C , - 



vi. 0, 

yi!. C; 

viii. 0, 

ix. 0: 



X X 

-,M : ,rO,-^ ,M : — 



X 



:M : — _,rC: 



;M : 



, r C , , M : 

, r C : : M : 



X 



M : — - : r , : M : : t' , : M : ■ 

:rO: 



:M 



- : M , ■ : r C : : M , 



X 



X 

. : , M : — - : r C : .. , M : : r C -. 



X 



, M : 



Hi. : : M , , r C : : M , , r C •. ; M , — 

C, ,M; — -;r C,- 



X 

■ xii. , — — , M : - 



,M : - 



k, I and ii. are laianced. B. The other a 
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M." In reading off the intension, the thin end de- 
notes the subject. 

But from each affirmative can be formed two neg- 
ative syllogisms, by making each of the premisses 
negative in turn. The negation is expressed by 
drawing a perpendicular stroke through the affirm- 
ative copula ; thus — [ ■■■ In the negative modes 
the distribution of terms wiil remain exactly the 
same as it was in the affirmatives from which they 
were respectively formed. 

The line beneath the three terms is the copula of 
the conclusion ; and in the second and third figures, 
as there may be two conclusions indifferently, a line 
is also inserted above, to express the second of them. 

The mark '..-».-»-' under a mode denotes that 
when the premisses are converted, the syllogism is 
still in the same mode. 

But a ^^^IX;;!^ between two modes, signifies that 
when the premisses of either are converted, the syllo- 
gism passes into the other. 

The middle is said to be balanced when it is dis- 
tributed in both premisses alike. The extremes, or 
terms of the conclusion are balanced, when both alike 
are distributed ; unbalanced, when one is and the 
other is not. 

According to this scheme there are 12 affirmative 
Moods in each Figure, and 34 negatives, or 36 alto- 
gether. All the possible moods of syllogism are here 
exhibited ; but the value of the inference in some of 
them is so small that they would never actually be 
employed. For example, by making negative the 
first premiss of No. v. Fig. ii. we have such a syllo- 
gism as — 
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Some etones do not resist tlio aclion of acids. 
Some roelaU resist the action of acids ; 
.■- Some metals are not some alones, — 

where there is undeniably an inference, but one 
which can scarcely be said to add to our knowledge 
of the subject of it. To facilitate a comparison of 
this Table with the former one (p. 210), its Mooda 
are translated into equivalent letters ; and an exam- 
ination ■will prove that every mood not containing 
the vowel ^ or o,* occurs in both tables, which after 
deducting the disputed moods so marked, coincide 
in all 1 



§ 104, £klefs System of Notation. 

i the most celebrated plan of notation is 
that which Euier has described in his Lettres d une 
princesse d? AUeTiiagne.^ But, as it only represents 
the extension of the terms, and not the opposite ca- 
pacity, of intension, it is inferior to that which has 
just been described. The sphere of a conception is 
represented by a circle ; an affirmative judgment by 
one circle wholly or partly contained in another; 
and a negative by two separate circles. The j«dg- 

* The objections to the employment of the judgments denoted by 
this will be fountl in 5 '?'?, together witli the grounds on which they 
have been defended. See Sir W. Hamilton's Note in Mr. Bai/nes's 
New Analytic, p, 158. and Discussions in Phaosophj', p. 61i, by the 
samQ author, for further elucidations of this system. 

+ Made known before EoIet by Laage in his Nadexti Logica: Wetsi- 
aiue, 1712, and apparently first employed by Ohrtst. Weise, who died 
in 1708. Phucqiiet employed Ihe square, and Maasa the triangle io- 
stead of the circle. Drobkc/i Logik. J 84. 
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Sum o/ tJi the valid Modes in each Figure, 



Former TaWa 



6 (= 12 affi + 24 neg.) — 14 weak neg. = 
IQ (== 12 aff. + 24 neg,) — 16 weak neg. ■ 
;6 (= 12 aff. + 24 ncg.) — 16 weak neg- ■ 
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ment that "All men are mortal" has the e (Feet of 
including- men in the class of mortal beings, which 
would be represented by a small circle for " men," in 
a large one for " mortal." The annexed diagram ex- 
hibits (i) the Mood AAA, (ii) E A E, (ni) All, 
and (iv) E I O, all of the first Figure." 



5 105. Inference in Intension, Extension, and 
Denomination. 

That a judgment may be interpreted either in its 
extension, or intension, or denomination, has been 
already shown (§ 78). Every syllogism haa the 
same property. Thus, 

All metals are lustrous, 
Iridium is a melal ; 
.'. It is lusfroua — 



nay either be read in extension— 



The clasa of metals are some luetrons thingB, 
IriiJium \a in the cities of metals ; 
,-. Iriilium is among lustrous things — 

or in intension — 

The notion of some lustrous things attaches to tlio notioc of all 

metals. 
The notion of some metal is implied iu Iridium; 
.■. The notion of some lustrous thing attachea to that of Iridium — 

* The system of symbolical notation of Professor Boole, of Cork, 
ought not to be passed over. But it is so intimately connected with 
his whole work, "An Investiyatioa of the Laws of Thoughi," tliat aa 
attempt to compress it into a paragraph would only do an injusljca 
to a thoughtful and profound writer. 
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or in leas uncouth, but at the same time, less accu* 
rate form — 

Lustrousnesa belongs to our notion of melala. 

Being a metal is part of the notion of Iridiuni 

'. Lustrousn^ss belongs to our notion of Iridium : 

or lastly, in denomination 

Metals day be called UiaU"ous, 

Iridivun has the name of raetal; 

-■. Iridium may be called lustrous. 

Although any argument may be so expressed as 
to give one or other capacity greater prominence, it 
is at all times possible to read an argument in any 
of the three powers, preserving of course the dis- 
ti'ibution of terms unchanged. The most important 
t«rm in the extensive point of view is the least in 
the intensive, because it embraces most objects, but 
we know least of its nature ; in the example, " lus- 
trous " contains the other terms under it, and more, 
bat " iridium " implies in it the notion of lustrous 
and much more ; " lustrous " therefore has the great- 
est extension, " iridium " the greatest intension. 
Where the terms are equal, as in U U U of all 
Figures, extension and intension are in cequilibrio. 



^ 106. Conditional Hyilogisms. 

A syl'iogism in which there is one pure conditional 
judgment or more (see ^ 71,) is called a Conditional 
Syllogism. All arguments of this class come into 
the scheme of syllogisms already given, when they 
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are properly exhibited. The principal forms arc 
here annexed. 

I. In cases where M is N, C is D, 



;s where C is D, M la N, 
is where A is B, M is N; 
i9 where A is B, C is D. 



These three forms are composed entirely of con- 
ditional propositions. They are in the three dilferent 
figures; aod examples of them will be correct or 
incorrect according as they do or do not conform 
to the principlea of the syllogism already laid down, 
as to affirmation and negation, distribution of terms, 

&C. 

IV. In eaees where M is N, C is D, 
But in the given oases M is IT ; 
Therefore in thea© cases C is D. 

T. In eases where M is N, C is not D, 
But in the given cases M is N ; 
Therefore in the given cases is not J). 

VI. In all cases where M is N, and in no others, C U t>, 
In the given cases M is not N ; 
Therefore in the given cases C is not D. 

VII. In ail cases where M is N, anil in no others, C is D, 
In the given case C is D ; 
Therefore M is K. 

viii. In all cases where A is B, M is N, 
In the given cases M is not N; 
Therefore in the given cases A is not B 
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II. In all the cases where A is E, M is not N, 
In the given eases M is N ; 
Therefore la the giyen cases A is not B. 

It may facilitate the use of these formulte if con- 
crete examples of them are added, expressed in the 
form of ordinary categorical syllogisms. 

I. (A A A. Fig. i.) 

All cases where law preTalls, are cases wlicro the rights of the 

weaker are secured, 
All well-ordered states exhibit such cases ; 
Therefore in all well-ordered states the rights of tiie weaker aro 

secured. 

II. (AEE. Fig. 11.) 

All oases where rain falls 

All oases of heavy dew are cases where tliere si 

Thereifare caaes of heavy dew are not cases of raiB 

III. (A A I. Fig. in.) ' 



All cases of ignorance are eases in which a crin 
Such cases are instances of an absence of will oi 
Therefore some cases of absence of will are & 



IV. (AAA. Fjg. I.) 

The supposition that matter cannot movo of itself impllea the « 

istence of a higher moving power, 
"What we adopt is the supposition, &a, ; 
Therefore we adopt the view that a higher moving power esists. 

V. (E AE. Fig. i.) 

The &ct that the moon presents always the same &ce to the eoi 

implies that she has no diurnal revolution on her axis. 
But she docs present the same face to the earth ; 
Therefore she cannot go through the diurnal revolution. 
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VI. (UEE. Fia. I.) 

AH the times when the moon comes between the earth and the sun^ 

are the sole cases of a solar eclipse. 
The lllh of Febniary is not such a time ; 
Therefore the 11th of Tebruary -wil! eshibit no eclipse of tbe snn. 

VII. (UAA, Fig. I.) 

All the times when the earth's shadow falls on the moon, are flie 

sole cases of a lunar eclipse. 
The 5th of June is such a time; 
Therefore the 6th of June will be the occasion of an eclipse. 

viii. (AEE. Fig. 11.) 

The case of the earth being of equal density throughout would imply 

Its being 2y times as dense as water, 
But in fiict, it is not 2| times as dense as water, but 5| tinjea ; 
Therefore it is not of equal density. 

IX. (EAE. Fig. n.) 

are cases of cloudy night, 



Other modes might be added, but these may suf- 
fice to exhibit the nature of the conditional syllogism, 
together with its affinity to the regular forms. That 
peculiar connection between two facts which con- 
stitutes the one cause and the other effect, offers a 
problem worthy of the study of the metaphysician," 

* The principal opinions upon tho BoimM) of our idea of cause and 
eflfect may be thus eketdied : — 

i. Locke refers this idea to sensation. We see that one thing has 
the power to create, or generate, or mate, or alter another thing, 
and Buch powers we cal! causing, and the things that have them are 
causes. Bum. U»d. ii. 36, J 2. 

ii. pwse r^ects |Ji@ notion tliat the fac^ which we call a cause 
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But that the two are connected, and that their re- 
exercises any power whafeyer over tiie efiect. But from constantly 
cibaerviDg the association or sequence of two litcts, we begin to see 
their invadable connectiaii, and to represent one us the cause of the 
other (Essays, vol. ii- p. 86.) A number of observations is thus a 
necessary condition of ow forming- this idea. But why do wo give 
it a name that distinguishes it Irom sequence, if it is mere sequence t 
The sunset always follows a Qood tW.n, at a greater or less interralj 
but no one associates them under the idea of causation. 

iii. Leibnitz assigns to every thing that exists a certain force or 
power,and thus constitutes it a cause. Existence, indeed, is measured 
by power. Whilst Ludce, as Hame remarliS, infirs causation from tlie 
lact that things come into being and are changed, Lfibnitz regards 
power and ca,UBation as primary attributes of all being, not inferred 
iioia but implied by it. Noaveaiix Essais, B. ii, 

iv. Ka«t considered the notion of cause and effect as one of the 
forms of the understanding, one of the conditions under which we 
must think. We are compelled by a law of our mind to arrange the 
impressions of our experience according to this form, making one 
thing a cause and another an effect ; but whether there exists in the 
objects themselves that which we mean by a cause and an e^ct, we 
cannot determine. ( Critique. TraiisceTv^tat Anolt/tic, ) 

V. The view of Maine de Biran is chiefly Icnown through the 
writings of Victor Cousin and others. According to him (and I 
quote through his criUcs only), the notion of cause originates with 
our consciousness of the power of will, which recognizes the will as 
the cause of our actions ; and we transfer this personal power by a 
kind of analogy to all the opeiations of nature, 

vi. Sir William Hcaailton traces the idea of causality to that limita- 
tion of our feculties which prevents us from realizing an otsolate 
commencement or an absolute termination of being. When we tliinfc 
of a thing, we know that it has come into being as a phenomenon, 
but we are forced to believe that the elements and iiicts tliat produced 
the phejionjenon existed already in another jbrm. In the world to 
which our observations ^re confined, being docs not begin; it only 
changes its njanifestations ; the stock of forces (so to speak) is not 
augmented, though their direction a);4 operations alter. By our 
idea of causation we express this belief; tlw3 (^asea of any thing ara 
the forces and elements of Jt, before they took shipe in it. But sea 
an admirable Conspectus of the theories of Cansality yith a much 
fuller account of his own view in Sir W. H.'s pisp^pns, &c 

p. 585,>;. ' ■ 
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lation resembles in many particaiars that of subject 
and predicate in an ordinary proposition, is all that 
a logician need ascertain. An ordinary proposition 
asserts that the thought of one thing or attribute 
draws with it, or implies, the thought of another 
thing or attribute ; the conditional judgment de- 
clares that the thought of one fact brings with it the 
thought of another fact ; but whether the connection 
of the facts is such as to invest them with a partic- 
ular property, or arises only in the mind, and is one 
of the forms of thought under which the mind views 
external impressions, we shall not inquire. If the 
inferences in the categorical syllogism might be de- 
scribed by the principle Nota notes est nota rei ipsius 
(see § 93), the corresponding form of conditional 
syllogism would be explained by Effectus effectiis 
est effectus causee. And so throughout might the 
parallel be traced between every categorical mode 
and a parallel hypothetical. 

One distinction of causes must not be forgotten, 
that which is between the cause of our knowing a 
fact (causa cognoscendi), and the cause of the fact's 
existence (causa essendi). When we say " the 
ground is wet, because it has rained," we assign to 
the rain the latter character ; it is the cause of the 
ground actually being in this state. But the cause 
may change places with the effect ; " it has rained 
because the ground is wet "—where the wetness of 
the ground is the cause of our being sure there has 
been rain, and this is all that we mean to assert, 
and not the absm-d proposition that the wetness 
which followed, could bring about the rain which 
The inquiry into causes which occupici 
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the inductive philosopher applies to causes of thinga 
being, and not properly to causes of our knowing 
things, 

§ 107, Disjunctive Syllogisms. 

An argument in which there is a disjunctive judg- 
ment (§ 71) is called a disjunctive syllogism. A 
pure disjunctive argument (i. e. one in which no im- 
mediate inference has to be supplied) may be at 
once referred to its proper mode, by ascertaining the 
quantity and quality of the disjunctive judgment 
in it. The principal forms of such syllogisms are 
annexed. 

1. (In A U A. Fig. i.) 

C D and E are P, 
All S is either C D or E ; 
.-.All Sis P. 

2. (In E U E. Fig. j.) 

Neither C nor D nor B is P, 
AU S is either C or D or E ; 
. ■ . S is not P. 

3. (In IT E E. Fig. n.) 

Ail P is either C or D or E, 
S is neither C nor D nor B ; 
.'. Sis not P. 

4. (In E U E. Fig. ii.) 

P is neither C nor D nor E, 
S is either C or D or E ; 
. • . S is not P. 
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5. (la I A L Fig. iii.) 

Either A B or C is P,' 
A B and C are S . 
. • . Some S is P. 

6. (In A U A. Fig. in.) 

C D and E arc B, 

CDandE- A; 
. ■ . A is B. 

Concrete examples of these forma aie— 

1. Solid, fluid, and aeriform bodies are elasUc, 
Every body ia solid, fluid, or aeriform ; 
Thereibrc every body ia elastic, 

2. Neiflier England, Ireland, Scotland, nor Wales is unhealthy, 

All Great Britain is either England, Ireland, Scotland, or Vfaha ; 
Therefore Great Britain is not ncheaithy. 

3. A science is either a pure, inductive, or mixed science, 
Astrology is none of these ; 

Therefore Astrology is not a science. 

i. A question neither affirms nor denies, 
A judgment must affii'm or deny; 
Therefore a judgment cannot be a question. 

6. Either Christianity or Jud^sm or Mahammedanism is the true 
religion, 

Christianity, Judaism, and Mohammedanism are ahke mono- 
theistic ; 

Therefore a monotheistic religion is the true one. 

* This is really a particular aEBrmative judgment (I) ; for it 
means tiiat " Some of A B C are P." It must not be confounded 
with its apparent converse. "P is cither A B or C," which ia a 
universal substitutive judgment (U) and means that P ia divisible 
into A B and C. Thus " a primitive colour roust he hlue, red, or 
yellow " ia converted into " blue, red, and yellow are the primitive 
colours," and not into " either blue, red, or yellow is a primitive 
colour," 
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6. Oxygen, hydrogen, chlorine, &c. are lighter than water. 
Oxygen, hydrogen, chlorine, &c. are Uie whoie of the gases; 
Therefore all the gases are lighter than water.* 

The complex disjunctives are founded upon the 
^aw of distinct division already stated (§ 107). J 
a genus is divided into so many species, what is in 
one of the species cannot be in another. In bringing 
them into the forai of common syllogisms, we need 
only employ a new premiss, gained by an immediate 
inference under this very principle. Thus — 

All A is B or C, 
This A is not B; 
. ■ . This A is C— 



would become 



[All A is B or C, therefore] 
All (A that is not B) is C, 
This is an (A that is not B) ; 
. This is C. 



would stand as a syllogi 



Sciences that are not pure nor induodre are mixed, 
Astronomy is a science not pure nor inductive ; 
Therefore it is a. mixed science. 

* This ii the formula for the Induction by simple Enumeration, 
where on finding a property to belong to every member of a class 
singly, we infer that it belongs to the whole class. The worth of 
such an argument is considered below. 
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§ 108. Complex Syllogism. Sorites. 

The simple syllogism is the type of all reasoning, 
and the test to which ail reasoning may be brought. 
But there are more complex forms of argument, not 
less natural than the syllogism itself, which do not 
require to be reduced to syllogisms to show their 
correctness, just as we know ice to be ice without 
reducing it to the needle-shaped crystals with which 
freezing commences. Of this kind is the Sorites. 

Three or more premisses in which the predicate of 
each is the subject of the next, with a conclusion 
formed from the first subject and last predicate of 
the premisses, have been called a Sorites, or accumu- 
lating argument, from the Greek word aupic, a heap. 
The name is not very appropriate ; the German title 
of chain-argument {kettenschlwss) expresses better the 
nature of a process in which the mind goes on from 
link to link in its reasoning, without thinking it ne- 
cessary to draw out the conclusions as it passes. 
Where the premisses are all universal affirmative 
attributive judgments, not the least confusion can 
arise from thas postponing till the end the realization 
of the results. But where the premisses are judg- 
ments of different kinds, the reasoning is more diffi- 
cult to follow, and it may be necessary to draw out 
each syllogism separately, in order to see whether it 
is in a valid mood, and, if otherwise, what is the 
fault in it. This is done as follows :— 

All the premisses but the first are leading premisses 
■of so many distinct syllogisms; therefore there are 
as many syllogisms, minus one, as the Sorites has 
premisses. For the second premiss of the first syllo- 
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gism the first judgment of the Sorites must be taken 
whilst to each succeeding one the conclusion of its 
predecessor must be the second premiss. A diagram 
will make this much clearer. 

1. A is B, 

2. B ia C, 

3. C is D, 

4. D is E, 
Therefore A is E. 



2. B is C, 3. C is D, 4. D is B. 

1. AisB, [A is C], [A ia D], 

[.-. AisC], [.-.AisD] [.-.AisE.] 

These syllogisms are all in A A A. Fig. i. a valid 
mode. An invalid mode occurring before the last 
syllogism would not only be wrong itself, but, as 
furnishing a premiss to its successors, would vitiate 
every syllogism that follows. 

The number of conclusions which these premisses 
admit of, is greater than actually appears. "We may 
conclude A C, A D, A E (which appear) ; and B J> 
BE, C E. Five premisses instead of four would 
increase the number of conclusions to ten.* There is 
a form of the Sorites to which the name of Goelenius 
its inventor has been attached, which is the same as 

* Com. Arist. Pri. An. i. 25. The formula for ascertaining the 
number of conclusions is this :— 

Ijot the numbec of premisees = n, the number of terras = n + 1 ; 
Qiea the numher of conclusions = n{n-— 1) 
1.2 
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the common form, except that the premisses aic re- 
versed. It would run 

D is E, 

C is D, 

B is C, 

AisB, 
. ■ . A is E. 

In the Goclenian Sorites extension is made more 
prominent, by starting with the premiss which has the 
two widest terms; in the common form intension 
predominates, as the narrower terms precede. The 
former descends in extension from the predicate of 
the conclusion ; the latter ascends in intension, from 
the subject. The G-oclenian form suits deduction 
best ; the common or Aristotelian form, induction. 
The Goclenian descends from law to fact ; the com- 
mon ascends from fact to law.* 

This will be clearer from a pair of examples. 

* A "pretty quarrel " long existed amongst logicians, which of the 
two was to he called progressive and which regressive. Till Kant's time, 
13ie Gocleniajt waa called progressive, the common regressive. Kant 
reversed it, followed by KieseuMer and olliera. Jacob reversed it 
again, foilowed by Krug and others. Troxlsr ii. 100. It was a mere 
strife about words. If we are discovering truth by the inductive 
method, the Aristotelian form is progressive ; if we are teaching 
trath, or trying our laws upon new fiicts, we use deduction, and the 
Goclenian form is progressive. In an apt but familiar figure — if I am 
on the ground floor, and wish to fetch eomelhing that is above, my 
going up stairs is my progress towards my object, and my coming 
down is a regression ; if tlie positions of myself and the thing are re- 
versed, going down would be progress, and returning up, regress. 
The inducdve truth-seeker is on the ground-floor of l^cta, and goes 
np to seek a law ; the deduoUve teacher is on a higher story, and cat 
ries his law down witli liim fo tlie facta. 
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COCLENIAN 



Sentient beings seek happiness, 
All finite beings are sentient, 
All men are finite beings. 

Therefore he seeks tappiness. 



All men are finite beings, 
AH finite beings are sentient, 
AJI sentient beings seelc happi. 



Therefore Cains seeks happiness. 

In the following example a mixed order prevails : — 

That which thinks is active. 
That which is active has strength, 
That which has strength is substance. 
The soul thinks ; 
Therefore it is substance. 

The premisses of the Sorites may be, all or some 
of them, hypothetical ; indeed as this argument is 
Dut an aggregation of simple syllogisms, the rules 
for "the construction of simple syllogisme apply to 
its several parts; with this one caution, that in the 
Sorites eich foregoing syllogism furnishes a premiss, 
not expressed, to the next succeeding one, and there- 
fore wp must see not only that each is good in itself, 
but that it will furnish an available premiss to its 
successor This may be tried by altering one of the 
higher piemisses in any of the examples into a nega- 
tive , at the next step, an error will be apparent. 

§ 109. The Dilemma. 
The Dilenama is a complex argument, partaking 
both of the conditional and disjunctive. It is a syllO' 
gism. with a conditional premiss, in which either the 
antecedent or consequent is disjunctive. It may prove 
a negative or an affirmative conclusion ; in the 
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former case it is said to be in the mode of removal 
{modus tollens), because it removes or refutes some 
conclusion that lias been proposed for proof: in the 
latter it is in the mode of position {modus ponens), 
because the proposed question is laid down as proved. 
The followiug forms of it, with the manner in which 
they are presented as syllogisms, may be sufficient. 

If A is B or E is T, then G is D, 



(, then C is D or E is 



The same regarded as simple syllogisms. 



[The< 


■asea of A being B and E beinE ^l are [o: 


asca of C being DJ, 


This i! 


( [a case of A being B or E being F], 




.-.TLisii 


1 [acaeeofClieingD]. 





[The case of A being B] is [a case of C lieing D or E being FJ. 
This is not [a case of C being D or E being P] ; 
.■, This is not [a case of A being B] . 



The word Dilemma means " double proposition," 
so that the whole argument tabes its name from the 
one mixed judgment in it. "When this is more than 
double, as in " If a prisoner is legally dis 
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either the magistrate must refuse to commit, or the 
grand jury ignore the bill, or the common jury acquit, 
or the crown exercise the prerogative of pardon," 
the argument has been called a Trilemma, Tetra- 
lemma, or Polylemma, according to the number of 
members the judgment may have. 

The following are concrete examples of the for- 
mulse. 

I. If the king is moved or if he is covered, I am checkmatiid the 
Dext move ; One or the other must be ; Therefore I shall be chock- 
mated. 

II. If a mail cannot make progress towards perfection, he mast 
either be a brute or a divinity; But no msn is either; Therefore 
every man is capable of such progrcea. 

III. If some science can flimiah a criterion of fruth, either a formal 
or a real science must do so ; But (for different reasons) neither the 
fbrmal sciences nor the real do so; Therefore science afibrds no cri- 
terion of truth. 

TiuLEMMA. If the system of the miiverse is not the best possible, 
■we must suppose either that the Creator willed not a better one, or 
that he knew no better one, or that he could not create a better. 
The first cannot be trne (it is against His goodness). The second 
cannot be true (it assails His wisdom). The third cannot be true 
(it limits His power). Therefore the system of the universe is the 

The popular notion of a Dilemma, that it ia a 
choice of alternatives, each of them fatal to the 
cause or the character of an adversary, is coun-, 
tenaiiced by many logicians, but can have no piaco 
in pure Logic, into which the object to be gained 
by aigumenta, or the personal consequences which 
follow from admitting them, ought not to enter, and 
the properties of the arguments themselves are the 
sole object of consideration. 

If tlie criminal knew the consequences of liia act, he was wicked { 
if iie did not know the consequeuceB, lie was iuEane. 
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This is really two distinct tiypotlietical judgments, 
associated because they happen to have a common 
term — " the criminal ; " and because one or other 
of them mast be true ; and two distinct syllogisms 
would be founded upon them, as the counsel for the 
defence would probably take for his second premiss 
— " He did not know the consequences of his act, 
therefore he is insane," while the counsel for the pros- 
ecution would maintain that " He did know the con- 
sequences, and therefore was guilty." No doubt it 
is a great detriment to a prisoner to be found either 
guilty or insane, but this does not appear upon the 
face of the argument, and therefore pure Logic does 
not take it into account. A new judgment would be 
required to show the connection of the two notions ; 
so that besides the two conditional syllogisms, con- 
tained in the argument itself, a third is tacitly ad- 
mitted, that shows the connection of the other two, 
This sort of argument, a great favourite with the 
Sophists and old logicians, is called also Syllogismus 
Orocodilinus, and Syllogismits Comuius; and "the 
horns of a dilemma " are known even to common 



§ 110. Jncomph'te SyUogisins. 
The arguments used in thinking, speaking, or 
writing, are never drawn out in strict technical form, 
except by practised logicians, desirous of exhibiting 
their art to those who, like themselves, are conver- 
sant with it. A sentence which contains the mate- 
rials of a syllogism, not technically expressed, has 
been called an enthymeme, or an enthymematic sen- 
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tence. Aristotle understands by enthymeme a syllo- 
gism such as would be used in rhetoric where the 
full and orderly expression of premisses and conclu- 
sion would seem laboured and artificial. And as the 
omission of one of the premisses is a common, per- 
haps the commonest, feature of enthymemes, logi- 
cians have defined them as syllogisms with one 
premiss suppressed. But we may also omit the con- 
dusion, or invert the order of premisses and conclur 
sion ; and unless we extend the name enthymeme to 
these cases we put a considerable restriction upon its 
original meaning. Let the enthymeme then be de- 
fined — an argument in the form in which it would 
naturally occur in thought or speech. 

^ 111. Prosyllogism and Episyllogism. 

In a chain of reasoning, one of the premisses of 
the main argument may be the conclusion of another 
argument, in that case called a prosyllogism ; or the 
conclusion of the main argunient may be a premiss 
to a supplementary one, which is called an episyl- 
logism. Let us take the syllogism which a coroner's 
jury might have to go through. The question is, 
" Has A. B. been poisoned ? " and the syllogism is, 
" A man who has taken a large quantity of arsenic 
has been poisoned, and A. B. is found to have done 
so, therefore he has been poisoned ; " with the addi- 
tion of a prosyllogism and episyllogism the reasoning 
would run — "A man who has taken arsenic has 
been poisoned ; and A. B, has taken arsenic, for the 
application of Mai^h's and Reinsch's tests discover 
it (Prosyl.) ; therefore A. B. has been poisoned and 
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therefore we cannot return a verdict of death from 
natural causes." (Bpisyl.) A prosyllogism then is a 
syllogism whose conclusion is a premiss in a given syl- 
logism ; an Epiayllogism is owe, whose premiss is a 
conclusion in a given syllogism. The Sorites, Pro- 
eyllogifim and Episyllogism, deserve our attention as 
the joints of thinking by which the various members, 
the acts of immediate and mediate inference, are knit 
together in an organic connection. Of them, how- 
ever, the first can rarely be employed ; the two last 
meet ua continually. 
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PAKT IV. 

APPLIED LOGIC. 

" Mais, parce que Tcsprit so laisso qu1eqid;£>!s abuser par do fanssei 
loeuTB, lorsqu'il n'y apporte pas I'attention nfeoossajre, et qu'il y a 
bien des choscs que 1'od ne cocniit que par un long et difficile exa- 
men, il est certain qu'il eerait utile d'avoir dee rbgles pour s'y con- 
daire da telle sorte, que la recherche de Ja Tlriti! ea fat et plas ft*ile 
et plus afire ; et tea regies, sans doute, ne sont pas imposslblea." — 
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112. Province of Applied Logic. 

N the foregoing pages the Laws of 
Thought have been considered solely in 
themselves ; and their connection with 
the objects ^ey belong to has been 
studiously kept out of view. It has been shown 
that every conception consists of marks, without any 
attempt to explain how the marks are to be obtained ; 
that a judgment of a given quantity, quality, and re- 
lation, can be converted or opposed, no matter whether 
it is a true judgment with reference to the matter it 
sets forth ; that a given form of syllogism is correct 
and its proof cogent, whether or no the premisses it 
draws from are frivolous, or even incorrect. In order 
to understand aright the laws of thinking in them- 
selves, this procedure was necessary ; for we must 
distinguish between faults in the forms themselves, 
which we have the means of correcting without 
travelling beyond them, and faults in the materials 
of thinking, that cannot be corrected without a ref- 
erence to the objects that supplied them. For ex- 
ample, " some men are infaUible," is a judgment cor- 
rect in form, bnt false in matter, as our knowledge 
of humanity teaches us; again, to convert "some 
men are philosophers," into " all philosophers are 
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men," is wrong in form, althongh it happens that 
the latter judgment, erroneously produced, is mate- 
rially correct. 

Applied Logic teaches the application of the forms 
of thinking to those objecte about which men do 
think These objects arrange themselves under three 
greai divisions, Man, the Universe, and Absolute 
Being. . When the views we take of objects are 
substantially correct, when our thoughts correspond 
with facts, we are said to be in possession of the 
truth ; and thus we return to a definition of Applied 
Logic already proposed. It is the science of the 
necessary laws of thought^s employed in attaining 
truth. 

§ 113. Science. 
These laws may be applied to the fragmentary 
knowledge and scattered information gathered by 
every one in his passage through the world ; they are 
unconsciously applied in this way every instant. But 
it would be a higher application of them to erect by 
their means a complete structure of the truth that 
related to one object or set of objects, as Zoology 
contains all that relates to animals, Geology all we 
know of the earth's structure, and Psychology all that 
pertains to the human mind and soul. Such a sys- 
tem of the truths that relate to one set of objects is 
called a science, which has been defined (p. 26), a 
system of principles and deductions, to explain some 
object-matter. To fulfil its intention every science 
must have attained to true statements concerning its 
object-matter, so far as the nature of the case and 
the present means of examination allow ; it must bO 
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able to define the object-matter, and its several sub- 
ordinate parts, "with clearness and precision; and it 
must be able to indicate the extent of the domain 
the object-matter covers; and lastly it must exhibit 
these results in a systematic and harmonious shape. 
For the first it must employ Induction and Deduc- 
tion ; the second is the province of Definition ; the 
third is provided for by Division ; and the fourtb may 
be referred to Method. 



^ 114. Js a Philosophic Criterion of Truth possible. 
The search after truth cannot long dispense with 
any one of these instruments ; and even with the 
ime use of them, the history of science shows how 
slow has been the advance, how largely (to use Leib- 
nitz's image) the sand and mud of error have been 
mixed with the gold grains of truth. All of them 
in their degree have to do with evidence, with the 
proof of propositions ; Induction and Deduction 
chiefly with the discovery and appreciation of evi- 
dence, and Definition and Division chiefly with the 
statement and arrangement of its results. Hence, if 
we have to answer the question whether a Criteiion 
of Truth, i. e. a standard for judging of the truth of 
propositions, is possible,* we answer that evidence 
* PlrUo BpeaiB of " Experience, prudence, and reaaoa," as affording 
conjomtty a Kpir^puM' of truth (Pol. 682A.). This for tlie sense of 
the word. Eor other proposed criteria, not mentioned in tlie teit, 
we liave that of Wolff, daenainalalilas pnedkaii per iiolionem subjecli 
(but it applies only to eiplicative judgments — see p. 176); that of 
Descartes, " that is true which is clearly known and perceived," but 
he admits that the teat is somewhat vague; and lastly tliat of Pteo, 
" truth is conformity with the ideas." Evidence is used by the Carte- 
sians, somoUmes in the sense of evidentness ; hut wq employ it lo 
meui "(he grounds which make oyidcnt." 
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is the sole means of establishing, and therefore the 
sole standard for testing, the truth of any propo- 
sition, and that all the operations connected with 
evidence contribate their share to the criterion. But 
such a maxim as that " a judgment must rest upon 
stifficient evidence " is too abstract to be of use by 
itself aa a test of truth. In fact no shorter rule, no 
more portable touchstone can be indicated, for the 
examination of objective truth, than the whole sci- 
ence and rules of evidence. And in the special 
cases where other criteria appear to be applied, as in 
the discussion whether religious truth is to be tried 
by external testimony or internal conviction, whether 
historical evidence or the religious sentiment is the 
best criterion, the dispute is only as to the Idnd of 
evidence that shall take precedence. 

Four principal criteria of truth have been in dif- 
ferent forms advocated by logicians ; the reader is 
now in a position to estimate their value. 

1st Ckiterion. The principle of Contradiction. 
" The same attribute cannot be at the same time 
affirmed and denied of the same subject." Or "the 
same subject cannot have two contradictory attri- 
butes." Or " the attribute cannot be contradictory 
of the subject." * To illustrate this — at a particular 
time facts were observed as to the motions of the 
planets, which were inconsistent with the received 
theory that these motions were circular. The theory 
was consequently modiiied, first by the introduction 
of epicycles, and finally by the substitutiou of the 

* The first mode of statement is AriSt'>ilc*3, tA y^ ahrb ofia vTzdfp 
XJiv TE xal /!^ vnapxeni iflwarov T^ airifi xai Korci tS airo, Motaph. IT 
'iF ) lii. The Eecond is Aristntelian ; the third is Kanl's. 
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theory of elliptic revolution ; because otherwise the 
astronomer must have affirmed of the planets a cir- 
culEtr and a non-circular motion, or in other words 
must have assigned to a subject, to which he had 
already given " circular motion," a predicate contra- 
dictory of this. 

2d Critehion. Tlie principle of Identity. " Con- 
ceptions w^hich agree can be united in thought, or 
affirmed of the same subject at the same time." 
This principle is the complement of the former. 

3d Ckitekion. The principle of the Middle beir^ 
excluded (lexexclusi medii). " Either a given judg- 
ment must be true, or its contradictory ; there is no 
middle course,"* So that the proof of a judgment 
forces us to abandon its contradictory entirely, aa 
would the disproof of it force us upon a full accept- 
ance of the contradictory. This law, among other 
uses, applies to the dialectical contrivance known to 
logicians as reductio per impossibile. 

4th Ceiterion. The' principle of sufficient (or 
determinant^') reason, "Whatever exists, or is true, 
must have a sufficient reason why the thing or prop- 
osition should be as it is and not otherwise." J 
From this law are educed such applications as 

* This is the ivrWcais fe oS« Ian jieto^ koS' atniiv, of Ari^nde, 
(An. 'Postjl.i. KoS' aM/v, "as appears per se ftora the nature of the 
asseraon," Trend.) Compare Melaph. IT. [V.] 7, and Ahxander's 
comment. 

t G. A. Crasiiis, in a tract on this sulyect, finds fiialt with the 
ambiguity of "auffleieot," which might aeem "sufficient for this 
efifect" without excluding it fi^m the poasibility of producipg some 
oflier. According to liim, this principle involvea absolute neceseit7, 
and destroys moraUt?. 

tLe&aitz, Theod. I. § 4i. Upon this principle, and thogp (rf 
Contradiction and Identity, Leibnitz has hased his Lo^ic, 
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these :— 1. Granting the reason, we must grant what 
follows from it. On this depends syllogistic infer- 
ence. 2. If we reject the consequent, we must 
reject the reason. If we admit the consequent, we 
do not of necessity admit the reason. 

Now the distinction between formal and material 
truth, or in other words between self- consistency in 
thinking, and conformity with facts, assists materi- 
ally in forming an estimate of the worth of these 
principles. A judgment may be formally true, and 
materially false ; as in the inference " No men err, 
Socrates is a man, therefore he cannot err," which ia 
correctly drawn, yet proves a falsehood from a false- 
hood : or it may be materially true, yet formally 
false, as, " Socrates is a man, Socrates erred, there- 
fore all men err;" where a true judgment baa been 
drawn from two true judgments, yet not correctly. 
The four criteria in question are useful in securing 
formal truth, that is, in keeping our thoughts in 
harmony with each other ; but for the discovery of 
material truth, for giving us thoughts that are true 
representations of facts, they are either useless, or 
only useful as principles subordinate to the higher 
criterion of which all applied Logic is but the ex- 
pansion, that every proposition must rest upon suffi- 
cient evidence. The principle of contradiction has 
been already implied in the doctrine of privative 
conceptions in the thegry of disjunctive judgments 
and inferences and in other places. The principle 
of the excluded middle is the canon of the inference 
from contradictory opposition upon which the refuta- 
tion of a false conclusion must rest. The principle 
of the sufficieift reason is implied in the syllogistifl 
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canon that every conclusion must follow from and 
depend on sufficient premisses; it is employed in 
other forms, in hypothetical reasonings in particular. 
And in these purely formal applications the criteria 
have their importance, but^at not the highest. 

Viewed as instruments for judging of material 
truth, they sink into mere rules for the reception of 
evidence. The first is a caution against receiving 
into our notion of a subject any attribute that is 
irreconcilable with some other, already proved upon 
evidence we cannot doubt. The second is a per- 
mission to receive attributes that are not thus 
mutually opposed, or a hint to seek for such only. 
The third ■would compel us to reconsider the evi- 
dence of any proposition, when other evidence 
threatened to compel us to accept its contradictory. 
The fourth commands that we seek the causes and 
laws that have determined the existence of our sub- 
ject, for the subject cannot be adequately known 
except in these. So that the vaunted criteria of 
truth are rules of evidence ; and there is no one 
means of judging of truth, except what the whole 
science of Evidence affords. 



A. Construction op Science. 

§ 113. Induction and Deduction. 
Induction * is usually defined to be the process of 

* Opinions are somewhat divided boUi as to tho meaning ol 
Ivayayi, tho word of wliicli Induction ia the English egiuvalent, 
and the nature of the argument that bears the name i It is sup- 
pOBed to be a persuasive argnmeut to -which a person is jndtued 
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drawing a general law from a sufficient number of 
particular cases ; Deduction is the converse process, 
of proving that some property belongs to a particular 
ease, from the consideration that it comes under a 
genera! law- More con^elyj Induction is the pro- 
cess of discovering laws from facts, and causes from 
effects ; and Deduction that of deriving facts from 
laws, and effects from their causes. E. g., that all 
bodies tend to fall towards the earth is a truth 
which has been obtained by considering a number 
of bodies where that tendency has been displayed, 
by induction ; if from this general principle we argue 
that the stone we throw from our hands will show 
the same tendency, we deduce. If it were always 
possible duly to exEimine the whole of the cases to 

(^uyfTQi) to aasejit. Comp. Jlpoaexs y-ii oe ^tjjc^ rd jrpoaijvks avroi) 
Kal ^ Koi inayoyov {Epicietas, Ench. 34), where the last word 
meana perstiasive, alluring. Compare Cicero (de Tut. L 31.). "IndttC- 
tio est oratio, quze rebus non dubiis capiat assensiones ejus quicum 
iDstitDta est; quibua aseensionibus tacit, at illi dubia qussdara res, 
propter Eimilitudinem earum rerum, quibus assentit, probetur." 2. 
It is the britirjing in (rt iTrayeiv) examples or oomparisonB, Tfl cf T^ 
elKovoQ iiravsadai — (XeTtophoa, (Econ. 17, 5 15) Tliis latter deriva- 
tion finds most fitvonr. Then the prixiess iiself is someiimee 
described as if it were a way of proving particular unknown fects 
from particular known &cls. " Cum plura interrogasset (Socrates], 
qate jiiteri adversario necesse esset, noTissime id de quo quierebatur, 
interebat, oui simile eoncessisset." iQuinctilian, V. 11.) The logi- 
cian will see that this comes close to the logical Argument Irom 
Example. Bath in Induction and Example, however, there is an 
appeal fo a general law, expressed or implied. Our definition is 
that of Aristotle (Top. I. 12,), "Induction is the process from par- 
ticulars to nniversais." In using tho phrase " the syllogism fi^m 
induction," A. hints at that wider view of syllogism, as the simple 
element of aS reasoning whatever, whicli it is one main ohject ot 
this book to develop. See Heyder, Darstellung, pp. 00, 219 ; Ei-neaii, 
Lex. Techn. ; Trendelenburg, Excerpta, j 20; but chiefly Bemkardi 
Opuscula, I. 212. 
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■which a law applies, and to see by intuition the 
significant and impoi-tant parts of each, the pro(ies3 
of Induction would be siniple enough. But a com- 
plete inspection of all the cases is very seldom pos- 
sible ; even the laws on whose invariable operation 
the strongest reliance is placed, must have been laid 
down upoH.the evidence of a number of cases very 
limited when compared with the whole ; that men 
must all die, and that heavy bodies tend to fall 
towards the earth, are statements which no one can 
boast of having verified by enumeration. The per- 
fect certainty with which they are believed, rests 
upon far less than the millionth part of the cases 
that might be brought to bear witness about them. 
Nor again are the significant and essential circum- 
stances easy to observe, in the few cases that lie 
within the reach. Either they escape notice alto- 
gether, as did the fact of the earth's revolution in 
the early days of Astronomy ; or they are so en- 
tangled or overlaid with a mass of other facts that 
their importance does not at first appear, like the 
action of cold in the production of dew, before Dr. 
Wells's observations, or the influence of an open 
drain in producing and sustaining fever, fill within 
the last few years. It appears then that the pare 
inductive syllogism, that argument by which a law 
is laid down as the exact sum of all the single cases, 
will not suffice for scientific research. To take an 
example — 

Gold, silver, copper anil the reat will combine with ojtjgen. 
Gold, silver, copper and the rest are the only metals ; 
Therefore all metals combine with oxygen. 

(A syllogism in A U A, Fig, m. p. 227.) 
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This argumen't could not be formed until people 
discovered what at first no one suspected, that oxy- 
gen was the cause of the rusting and tarnishing of 
metals ; and it still stands open to dispute if a metal 
should be hereafter discovered that refuses to com- 
bine with oxygen. Yet it might be selected as one 
of the inductions that approach most near to perfect 
enumeration. The logic of science then must em- 
ploy other instruments than this syllogism, so very 
limited in its application, so very liable to question. 
Four principal questions require to be answered by 
Applied Logic, 

1. How are tlie causes of feeia to te dislinguiahcd, amidst a miilti- 
tude of other fimts, all open to observation 1 

2. How are cauaee diacovered whioi are less open to obserration 
than the effeeta) 

3. When should a« incomplete enumeration (or induction) of foots 
be deemed Buffleient, and on what principle J 

i. How should new laws be expressed and recorded ? 
The following sections contain an indication of 
the answei-s to these four inquiries, but by no means 
a full exposition of them, 



^ 114. Search for Causes. Inductive Methods. 
All men are apt to notice likenesses in the facts 
that come before them, and to group similar facts 
together. The similarities arc sometimes so obvious 
that the most careless observer is arrested by them ; 
the rise of the tide to-day and yesterday, the tenden- 
cy to fall which a stone fi:om the hand, an acorn from 
an oak, and a hailstone from a cloud exhibit alike, 
and the power of growth exhibited by a grain of corn 
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and a tulip root, afford groups of cases which seem 
so to classify themselves as to leave the mind little 
room for inquiry. The faculty by which such 
similarities are apprehended is called observation ; the 
act of grouping them together under a general state- 
ment, as when we say " All seeds grow — all bodies 
fall," has been already described as generalization. 

Now if any obvious generalization be examined, 
as for example " bodies tend to fall," we see that this 
only furnishes us with the sum of several distinct 
facts ; that " bodies fall " is only a shorter form of 
stating that this body falls, and that body, and that 
other, and so on till every single body has been men- 
tioned. Why all bodies tend to fall has not been 
stated. Ill other words a law has been laid down ; 
but the cause of its operation remains to be ascer- 
tained, A law or rule is a general principle em- 
bodying a class of facts ; when it is regarded in its 
connection with theory it usually has the former 
name, and when it is concerned with practice, the 
latter. The formation of such general propositions 
is the first procedure in the formation of science ; at 
the same time they are of little service unless accom- 
panied by the ascertainment of causes. 

"What then do we understand by the cause of any 
given fact or thing ? We mean the sum of the facts 
or things to which it owes its being. "We know that 
the various phenomena that engage us are not so 
many beginnings or new creations, but are parts of 
a long sequence of events, brought about by many 
facts that have passed already, and destined in theit 
turn to bring about other phenomena. In this se- 
quence, no new force is gained or lost ; there is eom^ 
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mutation of forces, but, so&far at least as we can see, 
neither increase nor diminution. When we inquire 
into causes, we are only seeking one step higher up 
in the sequence for the forces now combined in the 
new phenomenon under examination ; we wish to 
know what concurring agencies they were, which 
brought this fact about. Now the older writers 
attempted not merely to find out these antecedent 
phenomena, but to assign the kind of share which 
each took in producing the result, by dividing causes 
into efficient, formal, material, concomitant, and the 
like. This is partly founded on a wrong view of 
causation, and it is partly beyond our reach. If we 
attempt with them to pronounce that the producing 
or efficient cause of any thing [causa principalis, 
Kvpam aiTioo) is to be sought in one particular ante- 
cedent fact, whilst the other facts whose concurrence 
was no less required for the result, must take subor- 
dinate places aa instrumentsil or impelling causes, 
we are in danger of the double mistake of elevating 
almost into a personal agent one of our phenomena, 
and of slighting others which have equally conduced 
to the end. All we know for certain is, that there 
are certain antecedents, the want of any one of which 
■would have made the phenomenon wholly, or in its 
present shape, impossible. "We must therefore apply 
nniversally, what the scholastic writers admitted in 
some eases, the principle that all the facts or ele- 
ments from which a new fact or thing draws its 
existence, i. e, all the associate causes (caustB essen- 
tialiter sociatrs) of it, make up what we term its 
cause, on the scholastic maxim that " several partial 
causes concurring for one effect, must be regarded aa 
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one" (causis partiales in toto concursu stant pro una). 
The canse of an explosion of coal-gas 19 not the 
Jighted candle alone, nor the gaa which it kindles, 
nor the admixture of common air which makes the 
gas explosive, but it is the concurrence of all three, 

The cause of any phenomenon is only then truly 
assigned when account has been taken of all the 
precedent phenomena. It remains to observe that 
common language is not always framed upon this 
complete view. If 1 shake an apple-tree and an 
apple fall, I am spoken of as the cmise of the fall ; 
yet all that I did was to give an opportunity for the 
law of gravitation to act. In fact my action is 
selected as the cause, where a little thought would 
have shown that several causes concurred. This arises 
partly from the obvious sequence, in point of time, of 
the fall to my action. But although we say that the 
cause is antecedent to its effect, we must not under- 
stand this as implying invariable antecedence in 
point of time. The vices of the court and govern- 
ment concurred to cause the French Revolution, and 
were antecedent to it in time ; the law of gravitation 
causes the fall of the apple, and the oscillations of a 
pendulum, but it is not antecedent to these in point 
of time, but actually present in them. The antece- 
dence of the cause is one of relation, rather than of 
time ; if it were otherwise, that act alone which 
preceded in time a given phenomenon m,ust bte 
leckoned as its cause, where perhaps it only gave 
the occasion for the chief and constant cause to 
operate. He who applie'd the match to the powder 
would be the one cause of all the destruction that 
followed the explosion of the min-?. 
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Where it is proposed to inquire for the cause of a 
phenomenon, it is not implied that one cause can 
have determined it alone ; but that, most of the con- 
ditions being known, one unknown fact has had a 
great influence upon the result, and that our search 
is therefore confined to this 

The principal rules which regulate, consciously or 
not, the search after the cau^e, aie d& follows : — 

1. The cause (or cau=ies) muit be sought among 
the invariable concomitants of the eiFect 

But it must not bt, forgotten that the same effect 
may follow from causes entirely different ; as ebul- 
lition from the escape of steam and the disengage- 
ment of carbonic acid In order to reduce our search 
to a single cause, we must narrow down our descrip- 
tion of the effect, so as to exclude similar, but not 
identical phenomena. 

2. The cause cannot be any thing which is present 
in other cases where the given effect is not produced, 
unless the presence of some counteracting cause shall 
appear, to account for its non-production. 

3. The cause is generally suggested by analogy or 
resemblance, from eases in which the connection of a 
cause and an effect is better known. 

4. The cause is frequently indicated by a variation 
of degree corresponding to a variation of the degree 
of effect. 

5. The cause will be more likely to appear Irom 
considering as many forms of the effect as possible. 

6. A suspected cause may be tested by allowing it 
to operate in circumstances of less complication, to 
see whether the effect is produced. 

7. Where complications exist, the eifects must be 
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narrowly estimated, to determine whether the canses 
diacovered or suspected account for the whole of 
them ; if there is any residaal eifect, even in the form 
of a modification of the effccta of the known causes, 
we must seek for its cause also.* 

A few examples may he given in illustration. The 
Danish astronomer Romer was engaged in a course 
of observations on the revdTution of one of the moons 
of Jupiter, in order to determine its precise time by 
observing the intervals between its ecKpses. He as- 
sumed that the interval between any two disappear- 
ances of the satellite in the shadow of its planet, 
would give the precise time of its revolution. But 
in order to secure the greatest accuracy he continued 
the observations through several months. Had there 
been nothing to qualify the assumption, one observa- 
tion, free irom error, would have enabled the astron- 
omer to predict the times of all the future eclipses of 
the satellite. But Eiimer found that his predictions 
were invariably wrong ; the observed time was later 
than the predicted time, and it was not long before 
he perceived that the error in this direction gradually 
and regularly increased. By and by he found a de- 
crease in the amount of diifcrcnce between fact and 
calculation set in, as gradual and regular as the in- 
crease had been ; until at length the two became co- 
incident. Now, here was a phenomenon of which 
the cause was to be discovered. There was one fact 
which, Riimer well knew, accompanied the phenome- 
non, and varied with it in degree ; and that was the 

* In drawing up these rules I have derived mach aid from Sir J, 
Serschet'f PreliniLiiary Discourse on Natural Philosophy, a work 
whieli every student would do well ia reiid carefully. 
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change of the position of the earth in her orbit, and 
consequently a change in the distance of the earth 
from Jupiter. It was difficult not to associate these 
phenomena together, even before the causal connec- 
tion of one with the other was perceived. Bat Ro- 
mer was able to suggest the mode of their correction, 
The apparent retardation of the eclipse was not a 
retardation of the satellite "itself, but of his perception 
of it. The light took time to travel ; and the differ- 
ence of the time of the eclipse, when seen froni one 
part of the earth's orbit, nearest to Jupiter, and its 
time when seen from another part, most distant, 
would be exactly the time which light took to travel 
across a distance equal to the diameter of the earth's 
orbit. But this distance being known, Ronier was 
able to determine the velocity of light ; although it 
formed no part of hie purpose in commencing the 
observations. 

It might be difficult to find a better example of 
the search after causes. Here the corresponding 
variations of degree of two phenomena distinctly 
indicated their connection ; this variation was a 
residual phenomenon, not at all expected in the out- 
set, and one which a perfunctory observer might 
have passed over as insignificant, or set down as the 
result of some error of his own. The need of 
embracing as many forms of a phenomenon as pos- 
sible in our observations also becomes indirectly 
apparent. It would be most difficult to measui-e the 
velocity of fight upon the surface of our own planet, 
because that velocity is so great, not less than 
192,000 miles in a single second. But by inclnding 
a set of observations where the distances are vast, 
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the calculation becomes comparatively easy ; for 
even at this almost incredible speed, the last beam of 
the satellite as it became extinguished in the shadow, 
took 16 minutes and 26 seconds to traverse the inter- 
val of space which came into the observations. 

The third rule, obvious as it is, has much influence 
on the progress of philosophy, according as it is well 
or ill observed. That the laws of nature are through- 
out uniform and hai-monious, will be insisted on 
below; and science sees, as yet at least, no limits 
to the application of this maxim, for the relations 
between forces, which were hitherto considered quite 
distinct, if not opposed, are daily becoming more 
evident to observant eyes.* Hence there is no more 
abundant source of scientific improvement than the 
process of extending the causes of known phenomena 
to explain the unknown. " Galileo opened the path 
of all true astronomy, by the simple maxim that the 
same laws of- motion which hold good on the sur- 
face of the eai'th, apply also throughout the celestial 
spaces; and Lyell did the same thing for geology, 
by maintaining that the analogy of real and existing 
ought to be extended through all the immeasurable 
periods of past time."f The extension of the theory 
of types, already accepted in physiology, to chemis- 
try also, is probably opening out great results for that 
science. 

Under the sixth rule are included all the varieties 
of experiments, and of simplified observations. We 
are sure that the pitch of different musical tones 
depends on the number of vibrations of the air in 
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each, when in the iastrumcnt called the Sirene, wfl 
cause the vitiationa and find that the proper muaical 
note results. We know that the theory of double 
vision is correct, when in Wheatstone's stereoscope 
the eyes do actually receive the impression, even 
exaggerated, of a solid body, from two plain pic- 
tures taken from different points, as the two eyes 
would see them. That the column of mercury in 
the Torricellian tube was counterpoised by a colunm 
of air, was proved by Pascal when he caused the 
instrument to be carried up the mountain, and 
found that as the ascent gradually diminished the 
height of the column of air above it, so was the 
column of mercury it was able to sustain, dimin- 
ished in proportion. Dr. Buckland was confirmed in 
his surmise that certain bones, bruised and mangled, 
were the relics of the prey of hyenas, when a liv- 
ing beast of the same species reduced before his 
eyes the bones of an ox to a condition precisely sim- 
ilar. 

In Sir Humphry Davy's experiments upon the 
decomposition of water by galvanism, it was found 
that besides the two components of water, oxygen 
and hydrogen, an acid and an alkali were developed 
at the two opposite poles of the machine. As the 
theory of the analysis of water did not give reason 
to expect these products, they were a residual phe- 
nomenon, the cause of which was stiU to be found. 
Some chemists thought that electricity had the 
power of producing these substances of itself; and 
if their erroneous conjecture had been adopted, suc- 
ceeding researches would have gone upon a false 
scent, considering galvanic electricity as a producing 
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rather than a decomposing- force. The happier in- 
sight of Davy conjectured that there might be some 
hidden cause of this portion of the effect ; the 
glass vessel containing the water might suffer pEirtial 
decomposition, or some foreign matter might be 
mingled with the water, and the acid and alkali be 
disengaged from it, so that the water would have no 
share in their production. Assuming this he pro- 
ceeded to try whether the total removal of the cause 
would destroy the effect, or at leant the diminution 
of it cause a corresponding change in the amount of 
effect produced. By the substitution of gold vessels 
for the glass without any change in the effect, he at 
once determined that the glass was not the cause. 
Employing distilled water he found a marked dimi- 
nution of the quantity of acid and alkali evolved ; 
still there was enough to show that the cause, what^ 
ever it was, was still in operation. Impurity of the 
water then was not the sole, but a concurrent cause. 
He now conceived that the perspiration from the 
hands touching the instruments might affect the 
case, as it would contain common salt, and an acid 
and an alkali would result from its decomposition 
under the agency of electricity. By carefnlly avoid- 
ing such contact, he reduced the quantity of the 
products stiil further, until no more than slight traces 
of them were perceptible. What remained of the 
effect might be traceable to impurities of the atmos- 
phere, decomposed by contact with the electrical 
apparatus. An experiment determined this ; the 
machine was placed under an exhausted receiver, 
and when thus secured from atmospheric infiuence, 
it no longer evolved the acid and the alkali. 
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A formal analysis of these beautiful experimenta 
will illustrate the method of applying the rales of 
pure Logic in other cases. 

I. Statement of the case, Ihe residual cause being slill imdiscoTered. 
" The decompoaition of water by electrieity prodacea oxygen iir.1 
iiydrogen, witli an acid and on aDtsli." 

IL Separation of tiie residacd from the principal cause. 

a. " Tiie decomposition of water produces oxygen and hydrogen. 

b. " The production of an acid and an allcali in the decompaaitiou 

of water ntai/ be caused by action on the glass vessel containing 
Ihe water." (Problematical Jadgment — A,) 

m. The latter Judgment— b — disproved by a syllogism in Mood B 

A O, Fig. III. with a conclusion that exmtradicts it. 
"A case in which I employ a vessel of gold cannot involve any 

decomposing action on a glass vessel, 
"A case in whidi 1 employ a gdd vessel still gives tlie acid and 

the alkali ; 
" Therefore cases of the production of the acid and alkali are not 

always cases in which glass is decomposed." 

IV. Another attempt to suggest the residual cause, 
" The acid and alkali arc produced by the deooui position of impu- 
rities in Ihc water employed." 
Syllogism in A A I, Fig. in. tending to prove this. 
" An experiment with distilled water must admit kss impurity, 
" An experiment with distilled water gives less acid and alkali ; 
" Therefore sometimes with less impurity we have less acid and 



V. " The contact of moist hands " may bean additional cause of the 
residual phenomenon. 
Improved syllogism in A A I, Fig. iii, to include this concurrent 

"An experiment with distilled water, and apparatus kept from 
contact of hands wOl admit still less impurity, 

"An experiment, &c. results in the production of stJU less a<ud 
and alkali ; 

" Thereibre someUmes with still lees impmily we have still les^ 
acid and alkali." 
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VI. Amended syllogism. AAA, Fig, iii. 

" A ease where we nee these precautions m vacuo :s a case of no 
impurity, 

" A case where we use, &o. in vacuo is a case of no acid and al- 
kali; 

" Therefore a case of no impurity is a case of no aciii and alkali." 

VII. Immediate iDference from laat conclusion, 

" Gases of no-impurity are cases of non-producljon of acid and 

"Therefore " (according to the example in p. 1S6, Division II. of 
inference from A) 
. " All cases of production of acid and alkali are cases of some im- 
purity ; " 

which was to be proved. 

An example like this brings into a strong light 
many of the characteristics of inductive reasoning 
Forms usually considered to be deductive are here 
freely employed. The later steps tend to confirm 
the earlier, on which, however, they themselves de- 
pend ; so that a mutual confirmation is obtained from 
setting them together. When the chemist substi- 
tuted gold vessels for the glass, and inferred from the 
continuance of the effect under this change that the 
glass could have nothing to do with its production, it 
was formally possible in the then state of knowledge 
that the glass might be the cause in the one experi- 
ment, and the decomposition of the gold in the other. 
But the later steps, which showed that the effect 
varied with the variations in a circumstance wholly 
distinct from the decomposition of glass or gold re- 
duced the possibility of maintaining such a view to 
the very lowest amount. Even the premisses of par- 
ticular syllogisms in the chain are sometimes tested 
and corrected by the conclusion, although formally 
. the e-onelusion should entirely depend upon the piem- 
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isses. The experimenter expected to find that the 
use of distilled water would exclude a(l impurity; 
and he intended that his premiss (See No. IV.) should 
assert as much ; but when it turned out in the con- 
clusion that the supposed products of the impurity 
were still present, he was reduced to the choice be- 
tween abandoning that cause and recastang his 
premiss so aa to admit that the cause was still pres- 
ent — " the use of distilled water gives less impurity." 

^ 115. Anticipation. 
The next question to be answered is — how are 
causes discovered which are not obYious, even after 
repeated inspections of the facts in which they lie 
hid ? By a power or combination of powers granted 
only to a few, which has been called Anticipation. 
It is the power of penetrating into the secrets of na- 
ture, before the evidence is unfolded ; it is enjoyed, 
as one might expect, by those only who have long and 
deeply studied the laws of nature already laid open, 
but not by all of these. It is no mere power of 
guessing, but an active imagination, supplied with 
materials by a clear understanding carefully disci- 
plined. The system of anatomy which has immor- 
talized the name of Oken, is the consequence of a 
flash of anticipation which glanced through his mind 
when he picked up, in a chance walk, the skull of a 
deer, bleached and disintegrated by the weather, and 
exclaimed after a glance, " It is part of a vertebral 
column I " When Newton saw the apple fall, the 
aniicipatory question flashed into his mind, " Why 
do not the heavenly bodies fall like this apple ? " la 
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neither case had accident any important share ; New- 
ton and Oken were both prepared by the deepest 
previous study to seize upon the unimportant fact 
offered to them, and show how important it might 
become; and if the apple and the deer's skull had 
been wanting, some other falling body, or some other 
ekull, would have touched the string so ready to -vi- 
brate. But in each case there was a great step of 
anticipation ; Oken thought he saw the type of the 
■whole skeleton in the single vertebra and its mod- 
ifications, whilst Newton conceived, at once that the 
whole universe was full of bodies tending to fall ; 
two truths that can scarcely be said to be contained 
in the little occurrences in connection with which 
they were first suggested. 

The discovery of Goethe, which did for the vege- 
table kingdom what Oken's did for the animal, that 
the parts of a plant are to be regarded as metamor- 
phosed leaves, is an appaxent exception to the ne- 
cessity of discipline for invention, since it was the 
discovery of a poet in a region to which he seemed 
to have paid no especial or laborious attention. 
But Goethe was himself most anxious to rest the 
basis of this discovery upon hia observation rather 
than his imagination, and doubtless with good rea- 
son.* 

A mistaken notion prevails that this rapid antioi- 

* Whewell's Hist Sei. Ind. KI. 477. As with other great dis- 
cOTeries, hints had been given already, though Dot pursued, both of 
Goethe's and Olcen's principles. Goethe left liia to be followed up 
by others, and hut for his great fame, perhaps his name would never 
have been connected with it. Oken had amasBed all the materials 
necessary for the establishment of his theory ; he waa able at onca 
to diEcover and conquer the new country. 
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pation doea not belong to the philosophic cast of 
mind — that it is precisely what Bacon condemns as 
"the method which " hurries on rapidly from the par- 
ticulars supplied by the senses to the most general 
axioms, and from them as principles, and their sup- 
posed indisputable truth, derives and discovers the 
intermediate axioms," It is thought that caution, 
and deliberate examination of eveiy particular we 
can find, before we aJlow ourselves to form any con- 
clusion whatever, are the conditions of all sound 
physical inquiry. There is here a confusion of two 
distinct things. Scrupulous caution should be ex- 
ercised before an hypothesis is considered to be 
proved; and the law that we believe to be true 
should be applied to every fact where it can be 
supposed to operate, and to every other law with 
which it might interfere, in order to verify exactly 
what was at first only a happy conjecture. Bacon 
meant to complain that this sober process did not 
always follow the bright thought and brilliant sug- 
gestion ; and perhaps that the bright thought itseif 
was not suggested in the region of facts but in that 
of words. When the ancient Astronomy, rushing to 
the general axiom that " the circular motion is the 
most perfect," deduced from it the intermediate 
axiom that the motion of the heavenly bodies must 
be the circular, it might be reasonably charged with 
undue use of anticipation; because the highest 
axiom, having no precise and definable meaning, 
cannot have reaUy sprung from the contemplation 
of any facts, nor do it and the axiom drawn from 
it square with the facts they pretend to embrace. 
Where these conditions are obeyed, Anticipation is. 
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as it has been called, the mother of science. " To 
try wrong guesses," says Dr. Whcwcll, " is, with 
most persons, the only way to hit upon right ones. 
The character of the Irue philosopher is, not that 
he never conjectures hazardously, bat that his con- 
jectures are clearly conceived, and brought into 
rigid contact with facts. He sees and compares 
distinctly the ideas and the things; — the relation 
of his notions to each other and to phenomena. 
Under these conditions, it is not only excusable, 
but necessary for him, to snatch at every semblance 
of general rule, — to try all promising forms of sim- 
plicity and symmetry." Anticipation then ia the 
power whereby the mind presages a truth before it 
is fairly proved, before she makes the attempt to 
establish it by exact and cautious methods. Philos- 
ophy proceeds upon a system of credit ; if she never 
advanced beyond her tangible capita!, her w^ealth 
would not be so enormous as it is. She works with 
a principle as true before she knows it to be so, 
because in watching how it operates upon facts 
consists the best means of establishing its truth; 
but she must be prepared at the same time to 
abandon and dismiss it whenever it is found to be 
in direct and irreconcilable conflict with established 
facts. 



§ 116. Inductive Conception, Colligation, Definition. 
Upon the nature of the Conception which Antici- 
pation furnishes, and its share in the formation of 
science, much controversy has been rstised, one party 
maintaining that the mind must be content with 
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recording the facts, and another, that a Conception 
must anticipate the facts, and furnish us with a key 
to their language. Granting on the one hand that 
a theory or conception to explain facts will be worth- 
less, unless it shall prove to be itself a fact, we must 
admit on the other that great steps of inductive dis- 
covery are made with the help of a preconception, 
and not by merely throwing observations together. 
" That the fact of the elliptical motion of the planet 
Mars," says Dr. Whewell, " was not merely the sum 
of the different observations, is plain from this, that 
other persons, and Kepler himself before his dis- 
covery, did not find it by adding together the obser- 
vations. The fact of the eUiptical orbit was not the 
sum of the observations merely ; it was the suin of 
the observations, seen under a new point of view, 
which point of view Kepler's mind supplied." 

Such a conception, of which several instances 
have now been given, effects the Colligation (to 
borrow Dr. Whewell's name) of the facts to be ex- 
plained. But in order to connect itself with the 
facts, the conception itself must be capable of Expli- 
cation or Definition, not indeed of adequate defiui- 
tion, since we shall have to alter our description of 
it from time to time with the advance of knowledge, 
but still capable of a precise and clesir explanation. 
For example, a large class of facts is bound together 
by the notion of "chemical affinity," and could not 
be understood and arranged without the thread of 
this Conception to i-un through them. To refer 
them to this, their proper Conception, is one opera- 
tion ; to give a proper Explanation of chemica! 
affinity another. 
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DBriNiTiON. — Chemical affiaity ia Ihe power by wMch the parHolea 
of one elemantft y b iy are made to cohere with tiiose of 
another, eo as t [ rod ce a new substance, with charttcter* 
either distnct tr m or opposed to those of the coiiBtituents 
separately. 

Pboposition. — Ti e tflrnishing of metals, the neutral salts, &c. &c. 
are instances of tie ac on of heraical affinity. 

Therefore we expect o find n h n the characters mentioned in the 
definition. 

This is a syUogistn in U A A, Fig. i. ; and whilst 
our reasoning faculty can draw it out and appreciate 
its truth and applicability, reason alone could not 
have suggested the premisses. No rules can be 
given for the discovery of the appropriate conception 
that explains ouv facts ; " such events," says Dr. 
"Whewell, " appear to result from a peculiar sagacity 
and felicity of mind— never without labour— never 
without preparation ; yet with no constant depend- 
ence upon preparation, upon labour, or even entirely 
upon personal endowments," The suggestion of the 
conception may be due almost entirely to accident ; 
the explication of it, often by far the more diificult 
step, cannot be accidental, but will proceed from a 
natural sagacity highly disciplined fay scientifie pur- 
suits. 

Conceptions not wholly correct may serve for a 
time for the Colligation of Facts, and may guide 
us in researches which shall end in a more exact 
Colligation. The theory of circular motions of the 
heavenly bodies was of this kind ; and in its turn 
the conception of epicycles. The theory of Phlogis- 
ton in chetnistry made many facts intelligible , before 
the correcter one of Oxidation superseded it. So 
with the theory of " Nature abhors a vacuum," which 
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served to bring together many cognate facts, not pre- 
viously considered as related. Any incorrect concep- 
tion of this kind has a place in science, whilst and iu 
so far as it is applicable to facts and renders them 
intelligible. As soon as facts occur which it is in- 
adequate to explain, we either correct, or replace it 
by a new one. 



§ 117. Complete and Incomplete Induction. 

The third question that demanded an answer was 
—on what principle are incomplete inductions, i. e. 
examinationa of facts that stop short of complete 
enumeration, sufficient to establish general laws ? 
The answer will contain the most interesting and 
important of the principles of Logic. All our expe- 
rience teaches us that in the universe, the " Cosmos," 
whose very name means order, regularity and unl 
formity prevail, and caprice and uncertainty are ex- 
cluded. Whilst it is conceivable that any one of the 
natural laws in which we place most confidence 
might be reversed, while it is certain that many of 
them have been miraculously suspended for purposes 
proportion ably great and important, our present be- 
lief in their permanence is almost unlimited. The 
thought that there might be no more daylight, if our 
planet ceased to revolve whilst one side of it was 
averted from the sun — that a draught from the spring 
wonld to-day destroy the life which it recruited yes- 
terday — that a stone thrown from the hand would 
remain suspended in mid-air instead of falling — 
■ never enters oar minds, except perhaps as an amus- 
ing fancy; yet each of these things is formally pos- 
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Bible. Our confidence in the uniformity of natural 
laws is enabodied in the Canon, that v/nder the same 
circumstances and vnth the same substances the same 
effects alwaiys result from the same causes. This great 
inductive principle is itself proved by induction, and 
partakes of the same formal defect that may be 
charged against other inductive results, viz : that its 
terms are wider than our experience can warrant. 
Many groups of facts, connected as causes and 
effects, have not been examined ; and in them it is 
conceivable at least that there may be capricious 
causes producing opposite effects at different times. 
If this were otherwise — if the canon were the result 
of a simple enumeration of all possible cases, its pres- 
ent value as a rule would disappear ; since it is to 
unknown and unexamined cases that we chiefly wish 
to apply it. We draw a universal canon from an 
experience less than universal, and then employ it 
to justify us in drawing other universal truths from 
other particular experiences. 

The difficulty, however, in applying this Canon is 
to discover the existence of a law of nature in any 
set of facts, and ho^ far the interference of other 
laws permits it to operate. And here the relation 
between Deduction and Induction, between Syn- 
thesis and Analysis, is of great service. These pairs 
of terms correspond exactly, as names for the same 
two processes ; but Induction and Deduction give 
prominence to the law, Analysis and Synthesis to 
the fact. Thus we call the law of gravitation an 
inductive law, and speak of deductions from it, 
thinking more in both cases of the universal than 
of the particular cases it referred to. But we ana 
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lyze a fact or a substance, and make a synthesis 
(or placing' together of elemenfe) to reproduce the 
fact or substance. Using the two former names, 
the universal, the law, the world of conception, the 
abstract is made prominent ; using the two latter, 
we give prominence to the single case, the phenom- 
enon, the world of the senses, the concrete. The 
supposed general principle may be tried by applying 
it to a new particular case ; the analysis of a fact 
into its elements may l?e tested by putting the ele- 
ments together anew, and seeing if the fact is repro- 
duced ; the correctness of the observations may be 
confirmed by careful experiment. And such attempts 
offer a twofold advantage. If, on applying some 
general principle of which we are still uncertain, to a 
new particuleir case, we find that it helps to explain 
the particular, this is one fruit of the process ; and 
another is that our confidence in the general principle 
is materially strengthened. Law explains fact ; fact 
confirms law. And after this alternate ascent and 
descent has been a few times performed, our belief 
in the correctness of its results is quite complete. 

This process can be understood most readily ftom 
examples. The metal called Potassium was discov- 
ered in acting on potash by the voltaic battery ; and 
thus far the two judgments — 



would seem sufficient to describe the result. But 
not so ; a mind disciplined to scientific inquiry saw 
at once that this single fact was an indication of a 
law. In the system of nature is no caprice ; if the 
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power of yielding a metal belonged to this alkali 
as such, beyond doubt other alkalies would partici- 
pate in it. These two judgments therefore become 
premisses to an act of inductive reasoning. 

(AAA, Fig. III.) 
Potash yields a metal. 



Now this syllogism is formally incorrect; for we 
cannot argue from a single alkali to the whole, and 
the property we have discovered may belong to this 
alone in connection with some undiscovered pecu- 
liarity. How shall this be ascei'tained ? By trying 
how the conclusion, upon which suspicion rests, will 
apply to new cases ; by experimenting on another 
alkali, as if the univerBal law were already established, 
by deducing from it, as we have induced to it. 

(AAA, Fig. ..) 

All alkalies contain a motal. 

Soda is an alkali ; 

Tiierofore it must contain a metal. 

The experiment is tried, and answers perfectly 
And the success of the prediction operates strongly 
to raise our belief in the conclusion on which it pro- 
ceeded. That alkalies in general have a metallic 
base was indicated at first by one case alone, that of 
potash ; but the chemist was guided by that case to a 
second attempt, and now a second one strengthens 
his belief that a law exists. To extend the trials to 
the alkaline earths, is suggested by their similarity to 
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alkalies ; with them too the experiments are success- 
ful, and the law is considered to be established. And 
though ammonia fnrnishes an apparent exception, a3 
it has been found impossible from the volatile nature 
of that substance to procure ammonium from it, I 
suppose that no skilful chemist doubts that ammo- 
nium exists, so strong is the general conviction that 
nature's laws are uniform, and that where most sub- 
stances alike in their general character, exhibit some 
striking property, it has been granted to them all 
without exception. 

Two principles then are established, that the eor- 
rectiiesa of synthesis is proportionate to that of the 
preceding auEilysis ; and that a doubtful analysis may 
be confirmed by a synthesis. In other words, a cor- 
rect induction furnishes the premiss for a sound de- 
duction, and a doubtful induction must be verified 
by deductions from it. Examples of these may be 
found on every side. The artillciyman, when he 
points a gun according to known rules, executes a 
synthesis of several principles, the law of gravitation, 
that of momentum, that of atmospheric resistance ; 
if his shot misses, it will be either because some ele- 
ment has been left ont of the analysis, the compar- 
ative force perhaps of diiferent sorts of powder, and 
the windage of a loose ball in the barrel of the piece ; 
or because the influence of each of the known laws 
has not been duly apportioned. The theory that 
marble is carbonate of linie fused under pressure has 
been made highly probable by the (synthetic) experi- 
ments of Sir James Hall, who made a substance 
closely resembling marble by those means. A correct 
analysis of lapis lazuli was suspected to be erroneous, 
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bficause there seemed to be nothing in the elements 
assigned it, which were silica, alumina, soda, sulphur, 
and a trace of iron, to account for the brilJiant blue 
colour of the stone ; accidental synthesis, which was 
followed up by intentional, reproduced it, and thus 
the analysis was found to be correct, whilst the syn- 
thesis is now daily performed for commercial pur- 
poses. The law that the planets are retained in their 
orbits by an attractive force that varies inversely as 
the square of their distance from the sun has been 
worked out to its theoretical results, and these have 
been compared, synthetically, with the known facts. 
Theory was found not to correspond with fact in all 
respects, and thas it became necessary to revise the 
analysis, and discover the residual causes that pro- 
duced the variation ; which astronomers have suc- 
ceeded in doing. 

By the inutual cooperation then of these two pro- 
cesses, the physical sciences are advanced.* If no 
attempts were made to draw a conclasion and see 
what use could be made of it, till grounds formally 
complete were before us, conclusions would never la 
drawn. The certainties by which the chemist, tl n 
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astronomer, the geologist conducts his operations with 
composure and success, were once bare possibilities, 
which after being handed back and foi'ward between 
Induction and Deduction, turned out to be truths. 
Tins leads on to other considerations, first as to the 
Modality of Judgments, that is, the degree of our 
belief in them, and next as to the use of the Syllo- 
gism in the procedure Just described. 



§ 118. Belief, and Degrees of Belief. 

In forming any judgment we cannot avoid attach- 
ing to it a particular degree of credence, which might 
be, and often is, expressed by the insertion of some 
adverb to qualify the copula ; thus " To-morrow will 
(possibly) be fine," and " Two straight lines (indis- 
putably) cannot enclose a space." Although one of 
these judgments admits a degree of doubt, which the 
other excludes, the difference lies in our knowledge 
of the things spoken of, rather than in the things 
themselves. To-morrow will be fine or will be 
stormy, and it is fixed by the laws of nature which 
shall happen ; but to us the matter is purely doubtful, 
because we cannot see into the order of nature as to 
this particular. Doubtful statements may become 
certain, without any alteration in the facts to which 
they relate, by changes in our knowledge. A child 
sees with wonder a lunar ecfipse, and thinks that 
possibly another may happen to-morrow ; when he has 
learnt Astronomy he may be able to say from exact 
calculations upon what day one may positively be 
expected. Yet here the order of things remains the 
same. The amount of belief which we have in oui 
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judgment has been called its Modality, as being the 
mode ill ■wLich we hold it for truth. Arranging the 
degrees of Modality in an ascending scale, we find 
that a judgment may be 

1. Possible, where upon the first view we have no 
cause to think that the predicate may not be truly 
said of the subject, but have not examined. Does 
this amount to a judgment or is it the step which 
must precede the formation of the weakest kind of 
judgment 1 

2. Doubtful, where we have tested it in some cases, 
and found that some seem to confirm it, whilst some 
are doiibtfuL 

3. Probable, where all the trials we have made are 
favourable, but the number of them is not sufficient 
to warrant certainty. 

4. Morally certain for the thinker himself; where 
from examination of the matter, or prejudice, or in- 
terest, he has formed his own belief, but cannot put 
forward sufficient grounds for it, so as to control that 
of others. 

5. Morally certain for a class or school ; where 
the judgment rests upon grounds which are sufficient 
for all men of the same habits of thought, or the 
same education, as the thinker. 

6. Morally certain for all ; as for example the be- 
lief that there is a future state, which though not ab- 
solutely demonstrable, rests upon such grounds that it 
ought to influence the conduct (m^£s)~o£ every man. 

7. Physicafly certain, with a limit ; where the 
judgment is grounded on an induction supposed to 
be complete, but with the possibility that future in- 
duction may supersede it. 
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8. Physically certain without iimitation ; as our 
belief in the law of gravitation, the law of chemical 
aiSnity, &c. 

9. Mathematically certain; where doubt cannot 
be admitted, Ex. gr. the axiom — Two straight lines 
cannot enclose a space ; or the theorem — The angles 
at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal. 

AU. these degrees of belief may, upon a broader 
principle of division, be resolved into three. 

Our judgments, according to Aristotle, are either 
problematical, asaei-tive, or demonstrable ; or in other 
words, the results of Opinion, of Belief, or of Science. 

The problematicai judgment is neither subjectively 
nor objectively true, that is, it is neither held with 
entire certainty by the thinking subject, nor can we 
show that it truly represents the object about which 
we judge. It is a mere opinion. It may however 
be the expression of our presentiment of certainty ; 
and what was held as mere opinion before proof, may 
afterwards be proved to demonstration. Great dis- 
coveries are problems at first, and the examination of 
them leads to a conviction of their truth, as it has 
done to the abandonment of many false opinions. 
In other subjects we cannot from the nature of the 
case advance beyond mere opinion. Whenever we 
judge about variable things, as the future actions of 
men, the best course of conduct for cm-selves under 
doubtful circumstances, historical facts about which 
there is conflicting testimony, we can but form a 
problematicai judgment, and must admit the possi- 
bility of error at the moment of malting our decis- 
ion. 

The assertive judgment is one of which we are 
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fully persuaded ourselves, "but cannot give grounds 
for our belief, that shall compel men in general to 
coincide with ub. It is therefore subjectively, but not 
objectively certain. It commends itself to our moral 
nature, and in so far as other men are of the same 
disposition, they -will accept it likewise. 

The demonstrative judgment is both subjectively 
and objectively true. It may either be certain in 
itself, as a mathematical axiom is, or capable of proof 
by means of other judgments, as the theorems of 
mathematics and the laws of physical science. 



§ 119. The Syllogism both deductive and inductive. 
It is a great misfortune for Logic that the Syllo- 
gism has been regarded as an instrument for deduc- 
tion only. An error of Aristotle's, for the correction 
of which his many-sided mind has itself supplied 
bints, has been tenaciously preserved ; and according 
to it, four modes of syllogism, in which we start from 
a general law as our main premiss, have been re- 
garded as the only perfect forms, and opiruons have 
been pronounced upon the whole syllogistic system 
from these four specimens. We need not wonder 
then that modes only adapted for teaching truth, 
have been pronounced useless for discovering it ; that 
when deductive arguments are selected, it should be 
easy to prove that they will not do the work of in- 
ductive, But it is wonderful that so few should 
have perceived how absurd were the attempts to turn 
the so-called imperfect modes into perfect ones. It 
has been shown already (p. 210), that the modes of 
fiach figure in the old arrangement had their propel 
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use, that the first served for deducing facts from laws, 
the second for establishing differences, and the third 
for bringing in examples and exceptions. Yet logi- 
cians have persisted in tortuiing syllogisms uf the 
second and third figures into the first, by the help of 
Conversion, without perceiving that they turned a 
natural argument into a distorted monster. To say — 

(A A I, Fig. III.) 
Lead is fueifale. 

Lead is s, metal ; 

Therefore some metal is fusible — 

is natural enough ; but it partakes far more of the 
nature of induction than deduction, because it is 
advancing from a single observation towards a more 
general statement, which may end probably in a 
universal. Now to establish the erroneous assertion 
that all syllogisms are deductions, logicians are 
bound either to deny that such an argument is a 
syllogism, or to attempt to reduce it to one of the 
deductive modes. They adopt the latter alternative, 
thus — 

(A I I, Fig. I.) 

Lead is fusible. 

Some metal is lead; 

Tliercfore some mefal is fusiblo. 

But this unnatural form is no more like deduction 
than before ; there is no reasoning from a law to 
facts, from a general to a particular statement, and 
all that has been done is to give us for a second 
premiss an unnatural judgment such as logicians 
have taught us already to avoid as much as possible. 
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The syllogism is not confined to deductive argu- 
ments. Every one of the inductive methods already 
described, falls easily into an appropriate syllogistic 
form ; and we can no more reason without making 
syllogisms than we can speak and argue without 
forming sentences. What Grammar does for speech 
Logic does for thought; it ascertains its simple 
elements and exhibits them, and if it be found that 
the inductive processes do not fall readily under the 
old forms, it would be right to consider first whether 
the forms could be amended or enlarged, rather than 
to abandon at once one half the territory of thought, 
the whole of which Logic has always by its names 
and definitions seemed to claim. 

To assign one half the domain of Logic to Induc- 
tion is not strictly correct. There is in truth a third 
process, of some subordinate advantage in investiga- 
tion, whereby no advance is made towards general 
laws, as in Induction, nor towards the appfication 
of laws to facts, as in Deduction, but the matter of 
knowledge is exhibited under a new and more 
convenient form. It has been appropriately named 
Traduction.* The modes U U U in aU the figures 
are those which exemplify it most perfectly. 



§ 130. Employment of defective Syllogisms. 

The difficulty in answering the question — how 
does Logic aid by the syllogism in adding to our 
stock of knowledge ? has been caused principally by 
studying only the complete forms of syllogism, 

* By Mr. James Broun, in an at)le letter in Prof. De Morgan't 
Formal Logic, p. 332, 
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whereas in discovery it is necessary to accept de- 
fective forms, only suspending our adoption of them 
until they are fortified by other evidence. The fact 
that such suspense is necessary proves that the 
forms are imperfect; the fact that we have attained 
new truths from evidence formally insufficient to 
establish them by itself, proves their usefulness. 
This will appear fi-om a description of some of the 
best known forms of defective syllogism. 

The E.HETORICAL Enthtmeme as described by 
Aristotle, is " a syllogism from probable propositions 
or from signs." The probable proposition (eUiii) ia 
that sort of statement which must satisfy us in mat- 
ters where universal assertions are impossible ; as in 
human affairs, that " injured men will seek revenge 
— men are active where their interest is concerned," 
and the like. Any syliogism into which a propo- 
sition of this sort, general but by no means universal, 
enters, can only supply a general and therefore un- 
certain conclusion. The sign (c^f^aov) according to 
Aristotle, is a proposition in vi^hich some one fact or 
mark that accompani es, precedes, or follows, another 
fact or conception, is adduced as a necessary or 
probable indication that the other is present. (Pri. 
An. 11 27 ) In describing a sign as " a proposition," 
some violence is done to language, since it can 
always be expres'-cd as a single term. As no ac- 
count 1-. taken of negative signs, indications, that is, 
that a given thing does not exist, all the Enthy- 
meraes based on signs will be positive or affirma- 
tive, and as they are to piove the existence of a 
given fact without hmitation, their conclusions will 
also be universal. Now some of them are found to 
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furnish demonstrative proof of the point they would 
establish ; and these are called Proofs. Others only 
afford a presumption more or less valid that the 
conclusion is true. This difference becomes mani- 
fest from the use of the three Figures ; the Proofs 
will only be found, where the mode and figure of 
the syllogism, made out of the terras of the question 
with the sign for a middle term, are logically valid. 
Where they are invalid, the sign will fall short of a 
Proof to tbe extent of that invalidity. Thus, of 
three Enthymemes ; (i.) Dionysius must fear be- 
cause he is a tyrant ; (ii.) This man is the murderer, 
because he was near the murdered man ; (iii.) As 
we see from the case of Ijord Bacon, contemplative 
men are competent to the affairs of life ; — each falls 
into a different fi^re. 



(i. A A A.) 



(ii. A A- A.) 
The muiiicror would be 



(ill. A A A.) 

Lord BacoH was a praclieal man, 
Lord Bacon was oontemplafjye ; 
■-■ All contemplativa men. are fit for praetieal life. 

Of these the first alone is formally conclusive, be- 
cause it violates no syllogistic rale ; it amounts there- 
fore to a scientific proof. Not so the second ; it baa 
not distributed the middle term ; it should have 
shown not only that the murderer must be near, but 
that he alone could be so. The third again draws 
a conclusion far too wide for its premisses ; what is 
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trne of Lord Bacon need not be so of the whole class 
from which he has been selected. On reference to 
the table (p. 210) it will be found that A A A ia 
omitted both from the second and third Figures, in 
consequence of these defects. But are these imper- 
fect modes quite useless ? Far from it. A single 
argument of this kind establishes a presumption of 
agreement between the terms of the conclusion, and 
instigates to the search for other confirmatory signs. 
But sevei-al concurrent Enthymemes are often as 
cogent as a demonstrative syllogism. In the inves- 
tigation of the authorship of the letters of Junius, 
Mr. Taylor employs of necessity a string of enthy- 
memes in the second Figure, each in itself defective, 
but altogether forming a very strong case. Thus, 



The Butbor of " Jaiiias " wrote a particular hani!, 
Sir Philip Francis wrote the samo kind of hantl ; 
Therefore Sir PliQip ^Francis ia the anther of "Junius." 

The author of "Junius" made certain mistakes in 



e author of " Junius." 

The author of "Junius" haii a particular style, 

Sir Philip Francis wrote the same style ; 

Therefore Sir Philip Francis is the author of " Junius." 

The author of "Junius "is guilty of an anomalous use 

Sir Philip Francis is guilty of the same ; 

Therefore Sir Philip Francis is tlie author of "Junius.'' 

The author of "Junius " employs ecrtain images, 
Sir Philip Francis employs the same ; 

■e Sir Philip Francis is the ailtlior of "Junius." 
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The author of " Junius " eeasod to writo at a parfienlar time, 
Sir Philip Erancis arast have ceased to write at the same time ; 
Therefore Sir Philip Fraaois is the autlior of " Junius." 

The results of these and several similar arguments 
are summed up in a syllogism which most people, 
unless they could assail the truth of some of the 
statements, would think conclusive, to the effect that 
two persons who in so many points arc not found to 
differ must be one and the same. Circumstantial 
evidence falls naturally into a series of Enthymemea 
of the second figure. Those of the third figure are 
employed in inductive reasoning ; and a series of 
them might afford a very high degree of probability 
that the conclusion common to all was true. Aris- 
totle's doctrine of Enthymemes differs from the or- 
dinary view of syllogism, only as to the order of 
statement of these as distinguished from common 
syllogisms, and the license allowed to employ pro- 
visionally, defective arguments, where better cannot 
be found. In any syllogism whatever, if we regard 
the question or conclusion first, as Aristotle does in 
this case, we may call the middle term a sign of its 
truth : but it is an important admission that signs 
may be used wiuch do not prove the question, and 
only establish a presumption stronger or weaker in 
its favour. 

The Example is an argument which proves some- 
thing to be true in a particular case from another 
particular case. Thus " Harvey might expect to be 
persecuted for his discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, because Galileo was for his discovery." But 
the connection bet«reen two distinct facts can only 
depend upon their coming under some common law 
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and tharefore in the Example the proof is not of one 
particular judgment by another, but of a particular 
by means of a universal, for which another particular 
is the sign. Thus 



AAA, Fig. III. wifh EpiajIIogism in A A A, 
rig. I-) 
Galileo was persecuted, 
Galileo was a discoverer in scieuce ; 
Therefore alt diseoverera are likely to i>e persecuted. 
Harvey is a discoverer, 
Therefore lie too will lie persecuted. 

This argument is called " rhetorical induction ; " it 
differs from induction* proper in bringing in only 
one example instead of many, and in going on to 
prove another paiiicular case, instead of stopping 
at the general law. The flaw iu it is obvious ; but 
the nearer the predicate of the second premiss ap- 
proaches to distribution, the less probable is an error. 
If it could be shown that " Galileo was a fair sample 
of all discoverers," the mode would become A U A, 
Fig. III. which is formally correct. But in its weaker 
form it is perpetuaUy employed. 

The Induction by Impehfect Enumeration is an 
argument which establishes a general law or rule 
from a number of examples of it less than the whole. 
Thus 

(In AAA, Fig. III.) 

Gol3, silver, and copper melt, 

They are metala; 

Therefore alt metals will melt. 

• * This difference disappears if with Diogenes LaertJus, and Cicero, 
ve describe Induction as an argument &Din particulars to like parUo- 
ulars. Heyder, Dartstellung, p. 60. 
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Its formal fault Is the same as that of the Enthy- 
meme of the 3d Figure (p. 285}, with which it ia 
almost identical ; the conditions on which it may be 
employed have been explained above. 



§ 121. Syllogism of Analogy. 

Analogy has been defined " The similarity of ratios 
or relations ; " and as each relation supposes two cog- 
nate things, a comparison of relations would imply 
four things and four terms to express them. Thus 
{to employ one of Archbishop Whateley's examples) 
when Mandeville uses as an argument against popu- 
lar education, that, " K the horse knew enough he 
would soon throw his rider," he intends to imply two 
pairs of related terms — 

As the horse ie to its rider, m is the people to its rulera — 

and to assert further that since the one relation de- 
pends upon the continuance of ignorance on the part 
of the horse, the other depends upon ignorance also. 
Common sense suggests the refutation of such an 
argument ; we deny that the relations are similar, or 
at least that, the similarity reaches so far as to wai-- 
rant such an assertion as is founded upon it. Simi- 
larity of relations may exist, however, where there is 
no resemblance between the rcli-ted thhtgs 

But in populir 1 \nguage t\ e e-vtend the word anal- 
ogy to include resemblances of things, as well as of 
relations. Analogy in this sense has exeici^ied an 
immense influence on the formation of language. 
In innumerable cases visible oi tangible things lend 
their names to invisible and spmtual fiom aicsem- 
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blanee more or less striking between them. TVans- 
gression in its primary sense means the crossing over 
a visible boundary ; right means stiaighl:, and wrong' 
means twisted. We speak of a clear statement, a 
loftj/ mind, and a deep thought, all these adjectives 
being drawn from the analogies of the material world. 
Whilst we can exhibit them in the form of a state- 
ment of proportions, so as to vindicate the original 
sense of analogy, it is not necessary, nor in all cases 
natural, to do so. We may consider therefore that 
similarity of attributes, as well as of relations, may 
have the name of analogy. 

Employed as an argument, analogy depends upon 
the canon — T/ie same attributes may be assigned to 
distinct but similar things, provided they can be shown 
to accomptmy the points of resemblance in the things, 
and not the points of difference. But since the pre- 
supposition of a power of discerning to what part 
of the things the attributes belong, is indispensable, 
the argument itself depends for its weight upon 
something external to itself, and sinlis into a mere 
exposition. In a syllogism proving that the metrop- 
olis, as the heart of a state, should not be suffered 
to become too large, because a large heart is diseased, 
the real dispute would not be about the syllogism 
itself— 

The heart in relation to llie body should not ba too lacgo. 

The hemt in relation to the body ^ (partly) Ihe metropolis in re- 
lation to the state ; 

Therefore the metcopoUs to the state Bbould not be too large. 

This inference {in E U E, Fig. in.) is faultless, 
provided wc admit that the partial identity estab- 
lished between the heart and the metropolis includes 
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the point of size ; and to decide this, other arguments 
will be requisite, -which, if unsuccessfu], will render 
the present one false ; if successful, needless. And 
therefore arguments of this kind, founded on a ques- 
tionable resemblance, are used rather to suggest com- 
parisons, and so persuade, than to compel conviction ; 
and philosophers have had great cause to complain 
of the many fallacies which become current through 
false " metaphorical analogies." 

But where the resemblance between two things is 
undoubted, and docs not depend on one or two ex- 
ternal features, analogy tends much more strongly 
to persuasion at least, though it cannot amount to 
demonstration. Its principle would be — When one 
thing resembles another in knovm particulars, it will 
resemble it also in the unknown. The expression of 
their agreement must be a quailed judgment of 
identity — a XI. They must not be of the same kind, 
but only of a similar one, otherwise the argument is 
a mere case of Example, Neither must the usual 
tests have been applied (see p. 258,) to prove that 
the known particulars invariably accompany the un- 
known, otherwise, as Mr. Mill observes, we ti-ench 
upon the ground of Induction. In venturing thus to 
assign attributes to a thing, because other things of 
a different class have them, we show our dependence 
on the regularity and consistency of creation. When 
the geologist discovers a fossil animal with large 
strong blunt claws, he infers that it procured its food 
by scratching or burrowing in the earth, trusting 
that a conformation which in other kinds of animals 
accompanies this particular mode of life, would not 
be arbiti'arily and exceptionally assigned in this case 
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to an animal of different pursuits. The following 
example, from Bishop Eutler, of a false analogy, and 
its refutation, ^"ill show the syllogistic tceatmcnt of 



" There is little preaumptioii that deatli is the destructJon of human 
creatures. However, tbere is the ehadow of an analogy, wliicli may 
lead uB to imagine it is — tlie supposed Ukeuesa wbicb is observed be- 
tween the decay of vegetables and of living creatures. And tliis 
Ukenees is indeed sufficient to aftord the poets very apt allusions to 
the flowers of the field, in their pictures of the frailty of oar present 
life. But, in reason, the analogy is so &r from holding, that there 
appears no ground even for the comparison, as to the present ques- 
tion ; because one of the two subjects compared is wholly void of 
that which is the principal and oliief thing in the other, the power 
of perception and of action ; and which is the only toing we are in- 
quiring about the continuance of. So that the destruction of a veg- 
etable is an event not similar, or analogous, to the destruclion of a 
living agent." 

This may be resolved into two syllogisms. 



L Analogy — in A U A, Fig. in. 

The decay of vegetables is total destruction. 

The decay of vegetables = (for present purposes) the decay of lir- 



Therefoce tlie decay of living creatuxeE is total destruction. 



11. Befntation— in A E E, Fig, 



The decay of animals is tliat of living, acting ei 

The decay of vegetables is not that of living, aclang creatures ; 

Therefore the decay of vegetables is not the same as Iftat of ani- 

The conclusion E of the latter syllogism is opposed 
as a contrary to the premiss U of the former. 
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^ 122. Syllogisms of Chance. 

Chance* may be described as the amoviiit of 
belief with which we expect one or other, out of 
two or more uncertain events. Uncertain events ai'e 
those wherein no cause or law appears, to determine 
the occurrence of one rather than of another. As 
all questions into which this notion enters demand 
a numerical statement, the doctrine of Chances is 
usually regarded as a branch of mathematics; and 
its intricacies can only be explained by persona 
deeply conversant with that science, who have 
turned their attention to this special branch of 
inquiry. Only the bare elements of it can be given 
here, with a few of the simplest examples. 

1. The first principle is that the probaUlUy of am, 
uncertain everit is represented by the number of 
chances favourable to on event divided by the total 
mimber of chances. Thus the chances that a pic- 
tured card will be drawn out of a pack at random, 
the first attempt, are ||, because there are fifty-two 
cards that may be drawn, and only twelve pictured 

* Tlie materials of this section are taken entirely from Queidet on 
Probabilities (of which most interesting work there ia a readable 
and epirileil translation by Mr. G. 0. Doimifs), and from the Formal 
Logic of ProfesBor De Morgan, whose researches, there, in the Cam- 
bridge Philos. Trana., and in the Bncyclopiedia Metrop., are spoten 
of by those better able to foilow them than myself, as very acuta 
and profoand. Professor Donkin (Philos. M^. May, 1861) has 
developed with great clearness the view, common to him and to the 
writers I have named, tliat "the subject-matter of calculations in 
the tlieory of probabihties is qaanlUy of belief. In every problem a 
certain number of hypotheses are presented to.the mincl, along with 
a certain quantity of information relating to them : the question is — 
in what way ought belief to be distribnte^ among them "i " Hi* 
researches did not come under my notice till the text was written. 
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cards to furnish the desired result. If it ia wished to 
balance the chances on each side, the twelve favoura- 
ble must be subtracted fi-om the whole fifty-two, and 
forty unfavourable are found to i-emain. Applying 
this principle, we should see without much con- 
sideration that a proposition absolutely certain must 
be represented by a unit, because there is no diifer- 
ence between the number of favourable events and 
the whole events. That the card drawn will be of 
some suit or other is certain ; then its chance is 
y^:l. It is equally clear that the symbol of a 
wholly uncerfain judgment is I, for the two chances 
are that it may come to pass or not, and the former 
of them is the one favourable chance. Thus that a 
red card will be drawn, and not a black, will be 

To take a familiar, yet somewhat more difficult 
problem — ^what are the chances, in tossing up a half- 
penny, that it will give a head at or before the third 
throw? We assume that the sides of the coin 
evenly balance each other, which by the way is not 
the case. , Now here are eight events, any one of 
which may occm- in three throws — 

1. No head may be thrown. 

3. The 1st throw only may be a head. 

3. The 2d — 

4. The 3d - 



5. The 1st and 2d - 

6. The 1st and 3d _ 

7. The 2d and 3d - 



8. All three may be heads. 
Out of the eight, the first alone is adverse ; in alj 
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the rest a head is thrown at or before the third trial; 
and according to the axiom, the favourable chances 
are seven (events) to one (event) ; or | of the cases 
make for us. 

That this result is fairly calculated may be gath 
ered from another mode of proof. Suppose that 
eight distinct trials are made, to see at what throw 
the first head comes; we may calculate that in seven 
out of the eight trials it is liltely to occur at oi 
before the third. As heads are as likely to be 
thrown as tails, we expect that in half, that is, four 
cases, heads will make their appearance the first 
time. The same principle applies to the other four 
cases, in which we must go on to a second throw; 
in half of the second throws, that is, two, we expect 
heads. There remain only two cases in which it 
will be necessary to proceed to a third trial, to get 
the head ; and half of them, or one, will be heads. 
Thus- 
Ill 4 cases, a head first throw. 

Ill 2 , second . 

In I , third . 



leaving only one of the eight trials in which it will 
be necessary to go further. Here again we have 
seven favourable events to one unfavourable ; in 
common language the odds are seven to one. 

There is no diificulty in stating the result thus 
attained, in a syllogism. ■ 

I of the groups of three tVirowB give a head, 
This trial is to be a group of tliree throws ; 
Tlierefore this Ij-ial (i) wiE giye a head. 
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The fraction written after the subject of the t;on- 
dusioii is to be read " It is 7 chances out of 8 ; " 
or, taking the numerator for the chances on the 
one side, and the difference between it and the 
denominator for those on the other, " The chances 
are 7 to 1." 

The origin of the axiom is involved in the same 
difficulty as attends the axioms of geometry. How 
do we come to expect that in the long run head and 
tail will nearly divide the throws between them ? 
Why do we not ioolt for a long unbroken series of 
one or the other ? Experience, no doubt, first sug- 
gested this absolute indifference of nature to two 
events, neither of them having any known cause 
that should give it a preponderance. But it may 
still be questioned whether the iotricate calculations 
founded on this axiom are mere generalizations of 
experience, and whether our faith in the necessary 
truth of the axiom be not more than the sum of our 
experiments. Certain it is that experience confirms 
it. In experiments made by Buifon, by Professor de 
Morgan, and M. Quetelet, the results coincided very 
closely with the d priori calculation. But to verify 
the doctrine of chances by experiment, a wide range 
of facts is required, because a series of a few cases 
often exhibits great aberrations from a rule that 
never fails to vindicate itself in a longer course on 
trials. An Insurance Office, with five or ten clients 
only, might be ruined in a year by two deaths. In 
some of the experiments alladetl to above, a head 
was not thrown till the 10th, the 14th, and the 16th 
throws. It is not unusual to find a family with six 
or eight sons and no daughters ; and yet the whole 
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number of male is very nearly equal to that of fe- 
male births tlivoughout the ■world. 

2, Where the probability is a compound one, that 
is, where one uncertain event depends upon another, 
the rule is that the whole probability is ascertained 
by multiplying the chances of the separate events to- 
gether. Imagine a gold, a silver, and a leaden urn, 
the first containing four white and two black balls, 
the second and third six white balls each ; and sup- 
pose that a maa is to draw one ball blindfold from 
one of the three urns, he knows not which, — ^what 
are the chances of his fixing on a black ball 1 The 
black ball can only be drawn from the golden urn j 
and the chance that he goes there at aR is J : if he 
finds that urn, the black balls in it are \ of the whole; 
then the chances of his drawing a black ball are 
J X ^ = il = f. By way of proof that the sum total 
of the chances is not altered by their having been 
distributed over two events, it is to be noticed that 
if all the 18 balls were in one urn, the chances would 
be exactly the same. The syllogism would be — 

My drawing from the golden urn is I of the possi- 
ble cases. 

My drawing a black ball is | of the possible draw- 
ings from that urn ; 

Therefore my drawing a black ball is | of the 
possible cases. Or — 

B is ■ A, 



In other words, there are 16 to 2, or 8 to 1, again?t 
my drawing a black ball. 
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3, To find the chance of the recurrence of aji 
event already observed, divide the nvmber of tim^t 
the event has been observed, increased by one, by l!?t 
same number increased by two. If an inlander coming 
to the sea, observed the phenomenon of the tide 
ten times in succession, the chance to him that at 
the next period the tide would again rise would he 
'-^ii^^y ; or 11 to 1. Every certainty is represented 
by a unit, as has been shown ; and so many units 
are added to the possible cases (denominator of the 
traction) as there have been events, and so many to 
the favourable cases (numerator) as there have been 
favourable events. " Or, if we represent," says M. 
Q,uetelet, " the number of times that the event has 
occurred by a similar number of white balls that 
we throw into an urn, adding also one other white 
ball and one black ball, the probability of the repro- 
duction will be equal to that of drawing a white ball," 

4. In order to calculate the probability that an 
event already observed wiU be repeated any given 
number of times, the rule is, to divide the number of 
times the event has been observed, increased by one, 
by the same wiimber increased by one and the number 
of times the event is to recur. Thus, if the tide had 
been observed 9 times, the chance that it would recur 
ten times more would be -9 + i[j+t=("^)^= V "This 
is the same thing as if each reproduction of the ob- 
served event corresponded to putting a white ball in 
an urn where there were already, before commenc- 
ing the trials, a white ball and as many black bails as 
it is supposed that the event obseiTcd should re-occui 
times." 
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5. The probability that there exists a cause of the 
reproduction of any event observed several times in 
succession is expressed hyafracHon which has for its 
denominator the number 2 multiplied by itself as ■mmvy 
times as the event has been observed, a/ndfor its mt- 
merator the same product mimts one. This has been 
called Bayes's rule, and its validity is not so generally 
admitted as that of the preceding ones. Thus, sup- 
posing the two tides only had been observed, the 
chance of a cause would be 



"Where the observations have not all been favour- 
able, in order to estimate whether the event will 
occur once more, the rule is to divide the number of ' 
times the event has been observed to happen increased 
by one, by the total numJ>er of observations increased 
by two. Thus, if out of 26 metals known to the 
chemist, 24 are heavier than water and 3 lighter, the 
chance that the next discovered, assuming as certain 
the fact of discovery, will be lighter than water will 
be -l-+-i=-l- ; or 25 to 3. 

Other examples of these formuliB may readily be 
found, to make the use of them easy, and to verify 
their truth. In applying the doctrine of chances to 
that subject in connection with which it was invented, 
— games of chance — the principles of what has been 
happily termed " moral arithmetic " must not be for- 
gotten. Not only would It be difficult for a gamester 
to find an antagonist on terms, as to fortune and 
needs, precisely equal, but also it is impossible that 
■with such an equality the advantage of a consider*- 
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able gain should balance the harm of a serious loss. 
" K two men," says Bufibu, " were to determine to 
play for their whole property, what would be the 
effect of this agreement? The one wovUd only 
double his fortune, and the other reduce his to 
naught. What proportion is there between the loss 
and the gain 1 The same that there is between all 
and nothing. The gain of the one is bat a moderate 
sum, — the loss of the other is numerically infinite, 
and morally so great that the labour of his whole life 
may not perhaps suiEce to restore his property." 

The theory of chances assists materially in giving 
a clear conception of modality (p. 278). A propo- 
sition may pass from absolute uncci-tainty where 
there is as much against as for its tnath (:= ^) up to 
absolute certainty {:= 1) through an infinite number 
of deepening shades of probability {l, i, i'^, and so 
on). These refinements in estimating evidence are 
fittle used in ordinary thinking, it is time ; and 
broEider lines of distinction suffice. But they seem 
to justify those who exclude modality from the form 
of judgments, since otherwise one judgment would 
seem to be capable of being modified into a hundred, 
the expression remaining the same, and the evidence 
only varying. 

Hume in his " Essay of Miracles " has overlooked 
one property of highly probable judgments — that the 
favourable evidence for them not only preponderates 
over, but utterly expels, the unfavourable, and es- 
pecially in matters where the moral nature is con- 
cerned. The probable evidence that the sun will rise 
daily for the next ten years is exceedingly strong i 
and consequently, frpni " tljc days of Noah " to the 
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present, people have acted as if the weaker proba- 
bility had no existence. If a jury find a man' guilty, 
because ten credible witnesses have sworn against 
him, and one or two for Mm, they consider that the 
testimony of the ten annihilates that of the two ; 
were it otherwise, they must give the prisoner the 
benefit of their doubt. A son does not estimate the 
balance in favour of the truth of a father's slatement, 
nor a friend of a friend's : because to doubt at all is 
not to believe. When he asserts that in the case of 
miracles, " there is a mutual destruction of arguments 
[for and against them], and the superior only gives us 
an assurance suitable to that degree of force which 
remains after deducting the inferior," he neglects the 
distinction between mathematical and moral subjects ; 
in the one, both favourable and adverse chances must 
be preserved ; in the other, that is, where we have to 
act on probabilities, adverse arguments must, when 
once we have made up our minds, be ignored entirely, 
because to permit them the smallest influence would 
weaken and fetter our actions. The rest of his ar- 
gnment has been fully refuted. Writers on proba- 
bilities have shown how rapidly the scale of belief 
ascends with the addition of each new independent 
witness ; and Palcy has exposed the fallacy of rea- 
soning from what is contrary to one's own experience 
to what contradicts the universal experience of men. 
The numerical mode of statement illustrates the 
operation of the will in moral actions. The action 
entirely indeterminate, in which there is an exact 
equilibrium between the motives for and those against 
a particular course, is represented by (say) i^g := j ; 
though some maintain that except in the case of the 
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ass of Buridanus, whose " two bundles of bay " are 
no longer wortby of the dignity of philosophy, so 
nice a balance cannot occur. The necessary action, 
where all the motives are on one side, is represented 
by Jgg ^ 1. Between these extremes a vast number 
of degrees must exist ; and though human justice 
draws a broad line where criminal responsibility be- 
gins, its decisions must neeck be rough and inaccu- 
rate. 

The application of the doctrine of chances to real 
cases must be made with great caution. Our illus- 
trations have been drawn for the most part fcom' 
artificial cases, where causes have been studiously 
excluded that might have disturbed and complicated 
the results : in nature these are hard to find. 



§ 123. Sy/logisms of Classification. 

Classification, which enters into all sciences, is the 
basis of some of them, as Botany, Mineralogy, and 
Zoology. In every act of classification two steps 
must be talccn ; certain marks are to be selected, the 
possession of. which is to be the title to admission 
into the class, and then all the objects that possess 
them are to be ascertained. "Where the marks se- 
lected are really important, and connected closely 
with the nature and functions of the thing, the classi- 
fication is said to be natui'al ; where they are such 
as do not affect the nature of the objects materially, 
and belong in common to things tlie most different 
in their main properties, it is artificial. 

A class cannot always be defined in words, so as 
to describe every species in it. From the lowest of 
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ts subdivisions to the highest, we pass through so 
many ahades of diiFerence, that we had a difficulty 
in perceiving and expressing the likeness between 
the extremes; and properties which were promiuent 
at the bottom of the scale, are in the higher steps 
forgotten, as nobler ones come into view. To dis- 
tinguish the polyp, the lowest species in the animal 
series, from a plant, it must be defined as " having 
a digestive cavity ; " whereas the definition usually 
given for higher animals, and for the conception 
animal in general, conveys that they are " beings 
endowed with life and sensation." Still we group 
them together by our perception of likeness ; which 
though not so obviously applicable to the ends of 
the series viewed together, and apart from the inter- 
mediate links, become so when wo pass regularly 
along the chain. We might not be able to prove 
that the polyp had sensation at all, if there were not 
creatures a littlo higher in the scale of being, re- 
sembling the polyp in other particulars, and exhibit- 
ing more plainly the sense of feeling. We presume 
that it exists in the lower, because we see it in the 
higher, and though it decreases as we descend, we 
cannot show that it has ceased. The defi.nition of a 
genus is the adequate definition of its lowest species 
only, since one which included any higher properties 
than the lowest exhibits, would of coui-se exclude it. 
But in classification, the definition is not so much 
used as the type, by likeness or unlikeness to whiiih. 
we arrange the others, and assign them a higher . i 
lower degi'ee. 

Though the species in any gi'eat class rise by the 
eteps of a regular arrangement, the same series must 
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not be continued fiom the highest of one kingdom to 
the lowest of the next above it. The highest plant 
is often considered nest below the lowest animal, 
whereas it is much more lilie, though infinitely in- ■ 
ferior to, the highest animal. The animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms rather resemble ladders of 
equal height resting upon three different steps of a 
house, than ladders raised one upon the other. The 
lowest animal, the lowest plant, and the lowest min- 
eral answer to each other ; and the complex animal 
organism, the tall and beautiful tiee, and the regular 
group of crystals coiTcspond in some measure at the 
top of the respective scales. 

A syllogism like the following is adapted to ex- 
press classification. 

(UAA. Fio. I.) 



All beings enflowed witti lifo and 

The polyp .... the man have life and 

Therefore they are animals. 



§ 134. Nomenclatwe. 



The fourth question to be answered was — How 
shall new laws be expressed and recorded? It has 
been shown already (p. 44) that names are useful in 
preserving the results of new discoveries and reason- 
ings, and that without such means science could 
never secure its gains, nor reproduce them with the 
necessary celerity. Let any one consider how much 
is meant by chemical affinity, atomic weight, capital, 
inverse proportion, polaritp, means, and limits ; how 
theories are here gathered up into a single word, and 
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paBsed readily from mind to mind ; and he will 
admit the paiallel between words and that pajier 
money by which the ponderous wealth of the world 
may be enclosed in envelops, and passed swiftly 
from hence to the antipodes. Hence every progres- 
sive science must constantly enlarge its store of 
names and words. Four ways are open to it of 
doing so." 

1. Names already in use may be adapted to new 
meanings, by fresh definitions. Thus salt has been 
extended, from the condiment still known by that 
name, to a great class of compound bodies known to 
the chemist Force, attraction, ajjinity afford other 
examples. 

2. Names that contain then' own explanation may 
be formed, to represent new ideas ; as isomorphism 
for the identity of the crystalline forms of some 
chemical bodies ; ^poaipsais, to express the previous 
choice or purpose which makes our actions morally 
imputable to us ; homwopatlty for the system of med- 
icine that professes to cure by medicines that produce 
effects like the disease. Names so constructed will 
often embody a theory, and should be discarded if it 
turns out to be untrue, 

3. The invention of a wholly new name, unmean- 
ing in itself, but accompanied by a precise definition, 
is free from some of the dangers that beset the other 
modes ; for old words are often used vaguely, because 
they have obtained a footing before their scientific 
meaning has been given them, and new names that 
convey their own explanation are often cumbrous, 

* For fuller illustrations, see Wlewdl's Philosophy of the Inilu& 
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and ill some cases do not permit the erroneous the* 
ory they carry on their face, to be amended. An 
attempt of this kind has been made by Von Reich- 
enbaeh, in designating a new force he believes that 
he has discovered by the name Od-iorce. Such a 
name, whatever be thought of the theory it belongs 
to, seems well devised ; it is short and easy of use, 
and it enters readily into compounds, as Odyle, 
Thermodyle, and so on, 

4. Chemistry affords good examples of the mode 
of forming new names by systematic alterations of 
old well known ones. Thus from sulphwr we have 
sulphide, sulphite, sulphate, bisulphate, &«. and each 
of these is appropriated to a particular chemical con- 
stitution. Such a plan seems to obviate the objec- 
tions on the score of novelty, vagueness, and transi- 
toriness, to which other methods are open, 



§ 125. Sources of Principles, 
The inductive and deductive processes presuppose 
some principles from which they may commence. A 
principle might be defined as that ftora which reason- 
ing begins. 

Observation, either by means of the senses unaided, 
or by the assistance of instruments, furnishes the 
principles of inductive reasoning. Where isolated 
observations are of less value, from their fluctua- 
tions, as in estimating the temperature of the coun- 
try, the weight of the atmosphere, and the lilie, the 
doctrine of means is applied to an extended series of 
observations. By it, the sum of the results of the 
observations is divided by the numbers of observa- 
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tions taken, and the quotient is the mean. Although 
this may happen not to correspond exactly with a 
single observation, yet in a large number of them it 
is found that the majority range themselves closely 
round the mean, and that the number diminishes 
with surprising regularity as we approach either ex- 
treme. Thus, if the mean temperature on. a given 
day ia the year be 60' Fahrenheit, as ascertained 
from the observation of a hundred yeais, and 50° 
and 70° be the oxteemes on either side, we shall 
find on arranging the single observations that most 
of them cluster as it were around 60", whilst one or 
two only coincide with each extreme ; and that as 
the mean is approached, say by intervals of two 
degrees, the number of coincident observations grows 
greater at each step till the mean is reached. A full 
explanation, intelligible to all, of this most interesi> 
ing subject, ia given in Quetelet's work " On Prob- 
abilities." "Where a mean is taken, without any need 
for arranging the several observations according to 
their approach to it, it has been called an average ; 
the results of the harvest, and the prices of corn, are 
estinnated in this way every year, the former roughly, 
the latter with arithmetical accuracy. 

Historical records are observations which rest upon 
the testimony of others ; of these the most important 
are the records of religious history, which rest upon 
outward testimony accepted and confirmed by the 
inward religious consciousness. 

Deductive principles are certain universEil proposi- 
tions gained in vEirious ways. Theological principles 
are the truths of the divine law, made known to man 
by inspiration ; universal, but not generalized from 
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experience by observation. Natural principles are 
propoaitions in morals, government, and the like, 
upon which there is a general agreement founded 
upon a natural instinct. Mathematical principles 
are propositions about space and number, to whicli 
the reason cannot but assent, without requiring to 
verify them by new trials ; such are the definitions 
and oaiojiis of geometry. Positive principles have 
been gained by reasoning upon former experience ; 
they are either the definitions of the mixed sciences, 
or diuisions of theiv ■ subject matter, or hypotheses 
laid down to be verified by future comparison with 
facts. 



TABLE or PEINCIPLBS. 

N.B. Thia is not a perfect logical diriBion ; ex.gr. " Observaljons' 
nifty depend on tesldmony and so be " historieal." 

f Without 
Simple 
ObservaUons 



Inductive 



With instruments, 
r Scale of means and llmiti. 



Aggregate i 

Observations \ Simple averages. 

Hisl«ncal Records. 

Theolo^oal. 

MuUiemalicai 

Kfttiiral 
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5 126. Errors and Fallacies. 
Not one logical principle can be put in practice 
without the possibility of error. Where an error is 
latent, and tends to deceive either the thinker or 
those to whom he offers it, the name oi fallacy is 
given to it. A complete list of fallacies would in- 
clude one or more for every one of the processes of 
thinking; and, after all, the exposure of material er- 
rors can only be effected with advantage by each 
separate science for its own department, as has been 
done for Political Economy in the "SopMsmes Eco- 
nomiques" of M. Bastiat. Formal errors are only 
deviations from the laws of thought already laid 
down, as, for example, by making an incomplete 
division, or by holding contradictory judgments to- 
gether, or by drawing a conclusion too broad for the 
premisses. 

§ 127. Dealing with Errors. 
When opposing arguments are to be dealt with, 
we may either assail one of the premisses by an 
Instance (eforaoif) to the contrary of what it asserts ; 
or we may dissolve {'Avav) the argument by showing 
its unfitness for proof because of some formal defect, 
aa where a universal is proved from a few particu- 
lars. Or, admitting the apparent correctness of the 
opposing argument, we may prove the contradictory 
of its conclusion by an unassailable argument of cm- 
own, which is then called an Elenchus (f^tcwf). Or 
lastly, we may fortify our own argument by " a 
reduction to impossibility," that is, by showing that 
something impossible or absurd follows from con* 
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tradicting our conclusion ; this is called indirect de- 
monHtjation, as it goes round to prove that a thing 
is by showing ■what absurdity would follow if it was 
not, and thus differs from the direct mode, which 
proves directly from premisses that the thing is.* 

B \hry'\cl itNT OF 4 S lErci: 
§ 1-3** Method Dtfi ilion and Suision. 
As method in the highest sense is a nitural gift 
rathei thin itechnicil sj'ten it cin be best under- 
stood by studying a few e\imples which have pro- 
ceeded fiom minds of the highest order It will be 
found that ■\^hlst the deducti\e and the inductive 
orders have betn follo« ed, -with the aid of definition 
and division, none of these means has been exclu- 
sively employed ; and the due admixture of theoi, 
and the degree of preponderance to be assigned to 
any one, have been regulated by the imagination 
and taste of the constructor. In " Euclid's Ele- 
ments," the nature of the subject, which is inde- 
pendent of verification from facts, permits an almost 
exclusively deductive order to prevail, which proceeds 
from definitions and axioms, and dispenses mth di- 
vision. In " Plato's Republic," one of the noblest 
examples of method, successive definitions of justice 
ai-e brought to the test and rejected; and then di- 
vision preponderates, in the enumeration of the 
powers of the human soul, and of the classes in a 
state that answers to them ; as well as of the declina- 

* Instance, Pri. An. II. 26; Solution of an Ai^rument, Rhet. i. 2, 
Pri. An, ii. 27 ; Elcnclnia, Pri, An. ii. 20 ; Beduetion 1o ImpOBsJ 
bJily, l-i-i. An. i. 28, Post, An. i 2S. 
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tione through which the perfect poKty, if it could 
be constructed, would have to pass. The ■whole is 
fused together and adorned by a dramatic element, 
in Buch a manner as to render this dialogue tbe 
finest work of pagan philosophy. In the " Nico- 
machean Ethics" of Aristotle, definition predomi- 
nates but with considerable aid fi'om division. Thus 
he enumerates the opinions of men about "the good," 
and rejects aU but the right one ; defining that, under 
the name of " happiness," he is led on to define the 
parts of his first definition ; and in the case of the 
moral and intellectual virtues he does not consider 
his explanation complete without an enumeration 
(or division) of both dasaea. In subordinate por- 
tions, good examples of division are also found ; and 
in the concluding chapters of Book VL, and in other 
places, diacusaiona upon nominal definitions, or the 
senses which various Greek nouns bear, are also in- 
troduced. The text-boolis of chemistry, mineralogy, 
botany, and ■ zoology, will afford good examples of 
division, based upon definition ; a class or type is 
defined, and the species enumerated and examined. 

The close relationship between definition and di- 
vision wiil be evident to the student who examines 
such examples carefully. In truth, wherever a di- 
vision is made upon some natural, and not merely 
accidental ground, every step of it furnishes some 
distinctive mark, which will naturally make its ap- 
pearance in a definition afterwards. Again, as 
every definition properly so called, sets forth dis- 
tinctive marks of the conception defined, it gives at 
the same time the means of dividing or separat- 
ing it from other classes. In oi-der to secure this 
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mutual cooperation, Aristotle lays down, that in 
dividing in order to define, a real genua should be 
taken, to which the differences should be added in 
regular order ; that every dividing speciea should be 
enumerated; and that each new difference should 
be founded upon, and divide, the foregoing one 
l^tafopai ita^opem] — thus, it would be better, after di- 
viding bodies into living and not living {p. 105), to 
subdivide living bodies into those which have senti- 
ent life, and those without it, rather than into ter- 
restrial and aquatic, which would have nothing to 
do with the former difference.* 



§ 129. Subordinate Parts of a Science. 

Judgments that relate to speculation only, are 
called theoretical ; those w^hich refer to practice are 
practical. Judgments that require or admit of proof, 
are called demonstrable; those which are manifest 
from the very terms, are indemonstrable. Thus 
much being premised we can deiine certain subor- 
dinate parts of a science. 

An Axiom is an indemonstrable theoretical judg- 
ment. A Postulate is an indemonstrable practical 
judgment. A Theorem is a demonstrable theoreti- 
cal judgment. A Problem is a demonstrable prac- 
tical judgment. A Thesis is a judgment proposed 
for discussion and proof (but with Aristotle it some- 
times means an axiom of some special science or 
disputation). An Hypothesis is a judgment pro- 
visionally accepted as an explanation of some group 
of facts, and is liable to be discarded if it is found 
* See An. Post, ir, xiii. 7 (97, a.) ; Met. vii. 12, (1038. a ) 
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inconsistent with them. A judgment which follows 
Immediately from another, is sometimes called a 
Corollary or Consectary. One which does not prop- 
erly belong to the science in which it appears, but ia 
taken from another, is called a Lemma. One which 
illustrates the science where it appears, but is not an 
integral part of it, is a Scholion. 

§ 130, Categories. 
Whilst pure Logic neglects the real nature of the 
things it deals with, and attaches to them only a 
format yalue, logicians in almost every age have 
endeavoured to form schemes of classification in 
which things should be arranged according to their 
real nature. Logic deals, as we have seen, with 
second intentions, but it has been found desirable to 
make classes for first intentions also. To these 
classes the name of Categories, or as we might 
render it Attributions, has been given ; for whilst 
they are classes of things and not of propositions, so 
that they do not properly attribute any quality to a 
subject, they are constructed with a view to the 
more ready discovery of attributes when required. 
They are intended, like the labelled drawers in a 
cabinet, to be a well-arranged repository of the 
treasures of thought and knowledge, in which they 
may be kept secure and ready for use. Such a 
system of arrangement for things and the attributes 
of things is essentially metaphysical, and if admit- 
ted into Logic at a!l, must belong to the application 
of it, wherein we employ the pure forms of thought 
to discover the nature of things. 
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We require of a good system of Categories that it 
provide a place for every simple notion, and thai 
its heads or divisions be specific enough to furnish 
real help in finding the attributes of any subject ; in 
two words, that it be exhaustive and suggestive. 
Tried by this test, such divisions as that into Sub- 
stance, Mode, and Relation, will be rejected as com- 
paratively useless ; if complete and exhaustive, they 
are too vague to offer any tangible suggestions- 
Even the more elaborate division of Aristotle is 
open to this charge ; not to dwell upon the accusa- 
tions sometimes made, that it is confused and in- 
complete. He divides words and notions into ten 
classes, viz : Substance, Quantity, Quality, Helation, 
Place, Time, Position, Mode of Being, Doing, and 
Suffering. Trendelenburg finds an exact corre- 
spondence between these and the grammatical di- 
vision of the parts of speech, the first four corre- 
sponding to Substantives and Adjectives, the next 
two to Adverbs, and the last four to the active, 
passive, and neuter Verbs ; but pei-haps he pushes 
a good suggestion, that Aristotle sought in lan- 
guage the groundwork of his arrangement, some- 
what too far. Another important suggestion would 
reduce the number of the principal Categories to 
four, Substance, Quantity, Quality, and Relation ; 
of the last of which the remaining six are only 
subdivisions, for Place and Time are the relation 
of things to each other in space and time, and 
the remaining four imply connection with other 
things.* 

* Sgo Slollbaum, Parmenides, Prol. p. 170. For tlie history of 
Categories see Professor Trenddenburi/'s Geschiehte der ICatagorien- 
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Another division of Categories may be juHt at« 
tempted. 

TABLH OP THE CATEGORIES. 



of T:me 
of Space 
of C Ana ATI OK 

of GOMPOSITIOJJ 

of Agrkkment and Rbi 
of Polar Oppositiok 
of Finite to Juvinit^. 



§ 131. Division of the Sciences. 
No subject has attracted more discussion, than 
that of the right classification of the Sciences; on 
no subject has discussion produced less agreement- 
Some have proposed to classify according to the pm:- 
pose to which sciences are to be applied; others 
according to the faculties through which the knowl- 
edge is derived to us. The former would divide 
sciences into theoretical and practical, according as 
speculation or useful application is to be the result 

lohre, !iud for tlio Hindu Syetem of KanSda, see the Appendix to tli» 
present worlc. 
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of each ; but this barren division ends here, as it 
can only be carried farther by importing some new 
principle to assist. The latter would be grounded 
on such distinctions as whether a science were 
rational or experimental, and the like. But it is not 
true that each science has a separate set of faculties 
set apart to its use ; and in the more complicated 
sciences, the whole mind, with all its powers, finds a 
sufficient employment. 

The most natural ground of classification is that 
according to the subject-matter of the sciences. 
Every science is separated from the rest, in virtue of 
its having for its' subject some one set of facts and 
laws, bound together by one conception of which it 
can give an account. Astronomy is the science 
which takes account of the heavenly bodies. Physi- 
ology, that which has for its study the phenomena 
of life. Descartes was probably the first who 
insisted that sound knowledge should advance from 
the simpler to the more complex phenomena ; and 
in this remark lay the germ of a sound arrangement 
of the sciences, which scarcely however seems to 
have begun to bear fruit before the time of Ampere 
and Comte. The writer last named, whatever may 
be thought of the general tenor of his principal 
work, or of his later aberrations, has thrown much 
light upon the present subject. 

On the principle which Descartes laid down, the 
folloviring would be the order of the principal sci- 
ences ; and it is accepted substantially by the 
principEil writers who have attended to this mode of 
arrangement, such as Comte, Isidore Saint-Hilaire, 
and Cournot. Mathematics, or the science of quan^ 
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titiea, is at once the most simple in its elements and 
the moat general in its application, entering more or 
less into all the sciences of nature, and constituting 
almost the whole of that which comes next it in the 
order of dependence. Astronomy, or the science of 
the heavenly bodies, is the application of mathemati- 
cal truths to the laws of matter and motion ; matter 
and the motions of material bodies being the new 
conception which belong to this science. Physics, 
being the science, or rather group of sciences, which 
is conversant with the general laws of the world, so 
far as they relate to beings without life or organiza- 
tion, would come next ; and it imports, in addition 
to the conceptions of Astronomy, those of light, of 
heat, of sound, of electricity, of magnetism, and many 
others. Chemistry would rank next, which is the 
science of the decomposition and combinations of 
the various substances that compose and surround 
the earth. Next in order of complexity would rank 
Physiology, founded on the additional conception of 
vegetable and animal fife.- To this would succeed 
Anthropology, or the science of man's nature; and 
to this Social Science, which ascertains the laws 
that govern men when combined in cities and na- 
tions. Each of these departments may be divided 
into many branches ; aa Physics into Acoustics, 
Optics, Electricity, and the like ; or Social Science 
into Morals, PoUties, Political Economy, Law, and 
the like. 

On comparing scientific works, differences in the 
mode of teaching the same subject become appar- 
ent. In one the pure theory of Astronomy is 
presented ; in another the striking features of ita 
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historical progress as a science, with speculations on 
the historical sequence of the phenomena them- 
selves ; in a third the practical applications of which 
the science admits in respect to the comfort and 
progress of mankind. This threefold mode of treat- 
ment runs through all the sciences ; and in a table 
of them might well be expressed. The classifica- 
tion would thus embody all that is valuable of 
another system of classes, that according to the 
purpose towards which the science was directed. 

A classification which advances on Descartes' 
principle, from the more simple to the more com- 
plex subjects, which commences from the notions of 
extension and quantity, and proceeds through ma- 
terial things, up to living, intelligent, and moral 
agents, ought to coincide with the order in which 
the sciences themselves have reached maturity. 
And this it certainly does. Mathematics had made 
good its ground when aefronomy was yet in its 
infancy; physics began to obtain a sure footing 
later than cither; whilst the sciences which relate to 
life are still very immatnre ; and some of the main 
problems of social science Eire yet matter of contro- 
versy even in our own days. 

There is besides a general correspondence between 
this classification and the order in which the various 
objects of science came into being. The heavenly 
bodies wei'e first appointed their paths in the celes- 
tial spaces ; then the surface of our earth was pre- 
pared for living creatures; then they were created 
after their kind, and man the last. The social life 
of man grew up last of all, when his race was mul- 
tiplied on the globe ; and ever as new elements 
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appear, the conditiona of society are being modified 
even to the present time. 

So far, ali the sciences enumerated have been such 
as have the visible universe for thek subject. But 
the thought of man is not circumscribed by the 
limits even of the universe ; nay, according to the 
celebrated argument of Descartes, it cannot help 
advEincing from the 'futile and imperfect to the idea 
of the infinite and complete Being. The relations 
of the world and of man to this Being is the subject 
of another science, which we may call Religious 
Philosophy. That our knowledge of this is less 
precise, and more open to dispute on the pait of 
others, aMses from the nature of the object and the 
kind of evidence we have of it. The knowledge of 
God begins in an inward need of his aid, and ac- 
cording as that is stronger or weaker, wi!l be the 
disposition to discern Him as the Author of the 
universe, and to consider the facts of nature as so 
many mEinifestations of Him. The evidence we 
have in the other sciences is direct and primary ; 
for it is derived from the direct contemplation by 
the senses of facts offered to them. But the evi- 
dence on which religious philosophy must proceed 
is indirect and secondaay : for it turns on the con- 
viction which arises in us from the contemplation 
of our own mind and the universe around us, that 
there must exist something which is neither our 
mind nor the universe, but the external ground and 
source of both. For this reason Religious Philos- 
ophy must take its place, not as one step in the 
series of the sciences, but rather as something paral- 
lel to, yet distinct fi:om, the whole of them. 
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"We are now in a position to sketch .the table of 
the Sf.ienees.* 

CLASSIFICATION OE THE SCIENOliS. 

Mode of Ti-mlment. 

Theoretical. Historical. Applied 

Tlieoretical. HistoricRl. Applied 

Theoretical, Historical. A^qjlietL 

Theoretical. Historical. Applied. 

Theoretical. Historical. Applied. 

Theoretical, Hiatorioal. Applied. 

Tlieoretical. Historical. Applied. 



I. Mathematics 

III, Peybics 

IV. CnSMIBTHT . 

V. Peysioloot 
VI. Anthkofoi-ost 
VIL Social Soiemcb 



RELiaioua Psilosopht. 



^ 133. Conclusion. 

These hints may be sufSeient t;o guide a student 
in applying the principles of Pure Logic to the prac- 
tice of analysis.^ 

If this little work is hastily examined and cast 
aside, of course the reader will not have become a 
logician ; he will have learnt the unimportant fact 

* The number of writers on the Ciasaiftcation of the Sciences is 
very great. In drawing Tip the present section, I have derived as- 
siataace from the worts of Comte, Ampire, and Isidore Saint-Hihire, 
The plan of M. (Mmot I only tnow through the last-named writer ; 
the threefold mode of treatment belongs to his arrangement. Be- 
rides these have heen ooneulled Dr. Wkemell's works, Weise's Archi' 
tectonkk, and a Tract on the Bobjeet by Mr, Gem-ge Bamsay. 

t They are not intended to sapereede a reference l« suoh works 
as Whewetl'e Indaotive Sciences, Herscljel's Preliminary Discourse, 
and Mill's Logic ; (o indnce the reader l« carry his researclies on to 
these and similar prodactions is their chief object. These writers 
liave allotted a larger apace for the most part to the speidal sdencea 
and their history tlian was compatible with the present attempt, 
even if sufficient learning and ability had been at command. 
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that upon this or that disputed doctrine the author 
held this or that opinion, and his knowledge will go 
no further. Instead of learning Logic, he wiU know 
an insigniiicant fact in logical history. The mistake 
is not uncommon ; — we inquire what Aristotle and 
Bishop Butler said on morality, and think that we 
have studied Moral Philosophy ; we read the Or- 
ganon, and call ouraelTea logicians. History presides 
over these and other facts ; we are in her domain 
when we use our books in this narrow spirit. Phi- 
losophy does not exist until the mind of the student 
begins to work for itself with the principles it re- 
ceives historically ; to decompose and to compose 
anew, to criticize the arguments employed, to essay 
at least to push the confines of truth farther into the 
wilds and error of ignorance, and to leave her a 
wider territory. 

If Grammar is learnt by speaking and writing, if 
a man cannot become an oratoi- without repeated 
efforts to speak in pubhc, nor a poet without prac- 
tising the mechanism of verse till he can use it with 
ease, it seems absurd to expect that a course of lec- 
tures heard, with a string of definitions learnt, wiU 
nialie a logician. 

Let those who wish to possess the intellect they 
have received from above, in the depth and clear 
ness, the sober composure, the calm activity which a 
high degree of culture can alone bestow, venture to 
study Logic in a larger spirit than the merely his- 
torical. Let them become dialecticians ; not in the 
sense which the sophist attached to that name, but 
rather in that which the scourge of sophists gave it. 
Let them not use so excellent a weapon as the xea^ 
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eon in mere play, with a guarded point and bated 
edge, but let them keep it sheathed, sharpened, and 
shining, till a battle has to be fought against an 
error. Let them watch for themselves the proeessea 
gone through in completing any science. If the 
rules given in books are erroneous, let them try to 
correct ; if imperfect, to complete them : or if expe- 
rience verifies their truth and utility, let them be 
regarded with a degree of trust greater than could 
have been awarded to them before, when they stood 
in books, the mere historical record of other men's 
philosophy. No one who has studied Logic in this 
conscientious spirit has ever found it trifling or use- 
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^ HE sciences of Logic and of Grammar were, as fer M 
history allowa us to judge, invented or originally con' 
ceived by two nations only, by Hindiis and Greeks. 
AH other natione, if they ever cultivated these scien- 

ees, receired the first impulse fi-om without. The 

IS from the Greeks, the Germans from the Romans, the Arabs 
from the Greeks, the Jews from the Arabs. 

That the two moat highly gified nations of the world, the Hinflils 
and the Greeks, should both have been led, each in its own way, to 
a study of the laws of thought and the laws of language, seems ia 
itself perfectly natural. 

At the time, however, when the different systems of Hindu philos- 
ophy became first known to the scholars of Europe, at the beginning 
of this century, every thing that canie from the East was looked 
upon as of extreme antiquity. There had been vagua traditions of 
Indian philosophy long before the time of Aristotle. There wore 
reports of early Greek sages travelling to India as the fountain-heM 
of ancient wisdom. Alexander himself had found himself in India 
Ihce to Ace with a whole nation of philosophers. It was readily ad- 
mitted, therefbre, that the Hindd system of Logic was more ancient 
thaft that of AristoUej and that the Greeks borrowed the first ele- 
ments of their philosophy from the Hindus. Alexander, who had 
beenhimself inconversation.with theliOgicians of India, might have 
sent some of their ireatises to liis tutor at home, and Aristotle would 
have worked them up into a system of his own. This view was 
actually taken and defended by men like Gorrea.f They were struck 

- CommuiiicatBd by Professor Max Miillor. 

t GBrres undertook to provathat the Greeks hadhorrowod some teohnl- 
oal terms from the Sanskrit. Indian philosophers admit five elements, and 
the fifth is called cMi, ether. This ether has quite a different meaning 
from the ald^p which some Greek philosophers considered as tha fifih. or 
highest element. GSrres, however, quotes l^ithout giving a reference) » 
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by many points of coincidence in both syeteras of Logic. In each 
lliere were Categones, deniis, and Species, and even Syllogisms 1 
It could not be otiicrwi'ip— tlie Greeks must have borrowed it &om 
flie ffindiia. That two nalion=, il they once conceived the idea of 
analyzing the laws of thoi^lit, could possibly arrive at similar re- 
sults even on the most general points, and that it would require coin- 
cidencea in many minute det^ls or in palpable errors, to prove beyond 
doubt that the two systems had a common origin, eeems never to 
have occurred to these enthusiasdc Orientalists. 

But on the other hand, does it show a higher power of li jieal rea- 
soning or hiatorioai criticism, if we find men iifce Uiebuhr taking the 
opposite view of the matter, and deriving Indian philosophy ftom 
Greece ? Hiebuhr is reported to have said in liis Lectures on An- 
cient History, " If we look at Indian I'hilosophy, we discern traces 
of a great similarily with that of the Greeks. Now as people have 
given np the hj-pothesis, tliat Greek philosophy formed itself after 
Indian philosophy, we cannot explain this similarity except by the 
intercourse which the Indians had with flie Gneco-macedopic kings 
of Bactra," 

To Niebuhr and to most Greek scholars it would naturally be nest 
to impossible to believe that Greek Logic and Greek philosophy in 
general were of foreign origin and a mere importation from India. 
They know how Greek philosophy grew up gradually, how its course 
rmis parallel with tJie progress of Grecian poetry, art, and civiliza- 
tion. Tkey know that it is a homo-grown production as certainly aa 
that Plato and Aristotle were Greeks and not Brahmans. 

But, then, a Sanskrit scholar has just tho same oonviolion with 
regard to Indian philosophy. He can show how the first philosophi- 
cal ideas, though under a vague form, existed already in the mind of 
the early poets of the Veda. He can trace their gradual develop- 
ment in (lie Brahmanas and Upanishads, He can show how they 
gave rise to discussions, how they took a more distimt form and 
were at last fixed and determined in the most scientific manner He 
too is as certain that Indian philosophy was a native production of 
India, as that Gotama and Kanada were Hindila and not Greets 

Until, therefore, it can be proved UstoneaHy that Greeks received 
tlieir philosophy ftom India or Indians ftom Greece — or nntil com™ 
dences can be pointed out which it is impossible to explam otherwise, 
it will be best to consider hoth Greek and In^an philosopl y as an 

passage from Aristetle, wliare this fifth element is mentiot ad under tha 
namE of uHor-iwo/ioroK, and this he ti'anslafaa by " akas-nranmitum — • 
dKor-oiJO/torov being evitlantly an ingeiioi's conjecture for iIjiqtoi /laaTov 
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tochthonic, and to derive from tlieir mutual similarities only this 
consolatory conviction tliat in philosophy also there is a certain 
smount of truth which forms the common heirloom of all raanltind, 
and may be discovered hy aR nations if they searcli for it with hon- 
esty and persevenmcB. 

According to the accounts which the Brahmans themselves give 
of the history of Indian philosophy, tliere have been, and there still 
exist, six systems of philosophy. They are called the S9nkliya, 
Mln^neS, HyfLya, Yoga, Taiseahika, and VedSnta. These systems 
are not represented to us in a successive order, they 60 not apparently 
ariBe one upon the ruins of the other, like the schools in the history 
of Greek and German philosophy. They always seem to run paral- 
lel, each maintaining its place side by side with the others, sti^ each 
representing a dietiucl view of the Universe, and of the relation of 
the seeming to the real world. Even at the present day the Brah- 
man unites three or more of them in hta course of study. 

Each of these systems is complete in itself. Each contains some- 
thing of what we should call Physios, Metaphysics, IiO^c, and even 
Ethics. In one system, however, certain topics occupy a more prom- 
inent phica and are discussed at greater length. Thus, while Uie 
Mtminsft is more theological, and Uie Sfinkhya more metaphysics, 
the Nyflya system, in which the reasoning taculttes of man are more 
closely examined, has become known to us by the name of " Indian 
Logic." In India also, a Naiyayika, or follower of the NySya, means 
as much as a Logician, or a man who understands the laws of rea- 
soning, and still more the att of logical wrangling. The other sys- 
tems refer to the Hyaya, whenever logical questions have to be set 
tied. 

Nevertheless, it would be wrong to call the Nyilya, Logic, in our 
sense of the word. The Nyftya, as well as the other systems, has for 
its highest object the solution of the problem of existence, and only 
as a means towards accomphshing this object, does it devote particu- 
lar attention to the instruments of knowledge — and, as one of them, 
to syllogistic reasoning. 

In order to explain what in the mind of a Hindil philosopher would 
correspond to our Logic, it will be necessary to ^re a short sketch 
of the HySya. "We shall there see the exact place which Logic oc- 
cupies in the system of Hindu philosophy, and be able to judge how 
&r it coi:Tesponds to that which Aristotle and other philosophers afWr 
him have assigned to this pliilosophical discipline. The reason why 
the 'Ny&ja is chosen in preference to other systems, is not because it 
alone contains an account of the syllogism. The syllogism finds its 
place in the Vedanla and SSnkhya a* well ; but it is more ftlly treated 
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by the NMyliyikas, Again, Kaiiida's work, cailetl the Vaiseshika 
philosophy, JE chosen in preference to tlie Nyflya-sOtraa of Gotama, 
because there Is so much of minute lechnieality in the latter, that it 
would be very diffloult to give a complete acconnt of it in a short 
compass. 

Kanada starta boldly by declaring tliat he is s"'"? to explain how 
a man con obtain the most exalted and exalting knowledge of reality, 
and by means thereof arrive at a state of complete blessedness, the 
Summum Bonam. Tlie way ia blessedness, according to bim, is 
knowledge, but knowledge of a particuhir kind, that is t« say, a dis- 
criminating knowledge of the seven * Categories. 

These Categories s,te. Substance, Quality, Action, Genus, Individ- 
nalily. Concretion, and Non-existence. 

The Sanskrit word which has been la^nslated by category is "• pa- 
d^tba," which in common usage means a thing. The etymological 
signiScation, however, is "meaning of word," which, if interpreted 
philosophically, comes to express "the most general meaning of 
words," " what is coramon to all words," what is predicated by 
words without any regard to their special meaning, as given in the 
Dietionacy. Like the Categories of the Greet system, the Padarthas 
are wide classes of " first intentions." They are the lost and highest 
predicates, and the only thing that can be predicated of them accord- 
ing to Tisvanatha, is tlieir " perceptibility." 

But does this perceptibility involve their reality ? We must hear 
the objectiona which the Hindil -Materialist raises against this sup- 
position. Taking the fii^t category, that of substance, he says, "All 
we really perceive, if we speak for instance of water, is water. We 
do not perceive any thing of water being a substance. Therefore 
you have no right to speak of substance as a calegoiy." But, an- 
swers the Vaiseshika, though we do not perceive substance with our 
eyes, yet we perceive that there must be something in which qual- 
ities can reside ; something which remains unchanged though the 
qualities change ; — wliich rests the same whether it becomes a canse 
or an eflecl This then we call substance. 



* Originally there were but six, Non-existenoa being omitted in Kanilda'B 
Sutras. The etatements given here are taken from Annambha^'s Tarka- 
aangroha, published at Benares without the noma of the editor. This pub- 
lication, and many most valuable works lately issued from the Sanskrit 
College of Benare?, are due to Di-. Ballaiityna, the Principal of this Col- 
lege. A Hindostani trajislation, ti^ether with an English translation, was 
also published at Benares, IVom the hand of Mr. F. Edward Hall, thongk 
without hia nams 
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Qualitj, ag^D, is what resides in a aubslance. QuiJilf itself has 
ao qualities but substance has 

Quality produces liy itaelf no d iiige Wl at produces chiiige or 
combmation anil separation of ([uiiiLitje& is what we c nircnLnil 
under the third Categorj oi Action and 11 is also re=i lea in aub- 
Btance only 

These are the three pr ncipal tategones and thej seem to oor 
respond very nearly with Anatotlca oua tho and roao aiS 
■xoietv After these thrci follow tie two catefcorieB of Gienus and 
Individuality 

Qeniia resides in Substance Quality and Action and it is twofold 
higher or lower The highest genus which is shared by every thing 
is " being," the sumrauoi genus. Hext to it we get as lamer genus 
that of heing a category, of being substance, earth, a olod, &e. 

Individuality is endless. It resides in substance only, and as we 
shall see, in substance before it becomes material and perceptible by 
the senses, that is to say. In atomic suhstHinCGs. Individualities mu- 
tually exclude each other. 

The nest category stands as it were by itaelf, and forma the top 
of the pyramidal arrangement of the categories, which tapers from 
tJie fundamental three, to the qualifying two, and ends in that which 
we translate hy " Concretion." It is peculiar to Indian philosophy 
and difficult to be rendered into the philosophical language of 
Europe. It expresses the intimate relation of things which cannot 
exist separately. A quality, for instance, cannot exist by itself, but 
only as the quality of a substance, nor can substance exist except 
with reference to qualitjea. Now, subalance and quality are not 
considered as merely together, but as interwoven, as inseparable, 
and mutually dependent ; and lliia relation is expressed by the 
category of Concretion. The same relation exists between the 
whole and its parts, between Genus and Species, between cause 
and effect. 

The last category, which, as we saw, is omitted by some of the 
Taiaeshilias, is that of Non-existence. It ia of four kinds, according 
as it applies to things : 3. 'Which are not yet, but may be after- 
warda; 2. Which are no more, but have been,' 3. Which are not, 
and never will be ; 4. Which are not what something else is, i. e. 
which differ. 

Of these seven categories, which exhaust the universe of knowl- 
edge (omne scibile), Substance comprehends the five elcmoits, 
earth, water, light, air, and ether ; it comprehends time and space ; 
soul and self. 

The five, elements may he eitlier eternal, uncreated not pei-cep 
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tible by the senses, but eEtablished by inference; or created, per- 
ceptible and destructible. In the former Etate they exist as infinitely 
Enmll, in the latter they are products. Considered as producte again, 
the elementary substances are threefold : organic, organ, or inor- 
ganic. Eartli, which is determined as that which has the ([uality 
of Odour, ezists, as organic, in animal bodies. As organ IC U the 
apprebender of odour. As inci^mc it consists in stones. In this 
maimer we get five oi^ana : the organ of hearing corresponding td 
the substance of ether ; that of feeling to the substance of air ; that; 
of seeing to light; tliat of tasting to water; that of smelling to earth- 
Ether has one quality, and the organ of hearing apprehends one 
qoali^, that of sound. Air has two qualities, and the organ of 
feeling apprehends two, those of BOimd and tangibiUty. Light haa 
three qualities, and the organ of sight apprehends three, those of 
sonnd, tangibility, and colour. Water has four qualities, and tlio 
organ of taste apprehends four, those of sound, tangibility, colour 
and savour. Earth has Ave qualities, and the organ of smell ap- 
prehends five, those of sound, tangibility, colour, savour, and 

Here then we have something very like the doctrine of Em- 
pedodes. 

Vail/ /tiv yap yaXav ijnjir<yieii, Man 6' iSap, 
AlScpi A' al&ipa Hov, tirdp mipl mip atSrpimi, 
Sropj^i Si OTOpYn vetKog Si re 1 siks hrypip 

01 h earned out to too great an extent and thereby caricatnrecl. 
Tl e onh lemirk which it is necessarj to make is Ihat " ether " is 
treated differently fiom the other elements While the other fout 
elements exist both m an atomic and m a terrestrial stale, elher 
never leaves its transcendentcd reahly but is etem il, one, and in- 
finitely greJ.t (all-pervadjiig). 

The next two substances, which, lite e^er, exist as eternal only, 
as one and all-pec vad in g, are Time and Space. Time is the causa 
of what we call Past, Present, and Fature. Space is the cause of 
what we call East, West, North, South, &c. Both time and space 
being eternal substances, and eternal only, it follows that they are 
never percepdble by Hie organs of the senses. 

The eighth substance is Self. It is the substratum of the qualiliea 
of knowledge, wish and will. It is twofold, the living Self and the 
Supreme Self. The Supreme Self is the Lord, the Omniscient ; He 
is One only, free from joy and sorrow. The living Self is attached 
to diiferent bodies, but it is still eternal and all-pervading. Wherever 
the body is, tliere is tlie living Self; but the living Self itself remain* 
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uncreated and eteroal. Its existence can be proved, but it cannot 
lall under the engnition of tlie senses. 

The last eabstance ia Soul, tlie oause, of perception, of pleasure 
and pain, and the passions. As Self, though atttiched to bodies, ip 
all-pervading and infinite, we should not be able to acuonnt for tlie 
feet of our suocessiTe or discursive knowledge. Self, like the Om- 
niscient, would know every thing at once, unless there was the soul, 
through which ait impresBiona must pass in succession and become 
individualized. Soul, too, is eternal only, but it is endless ; — not in- 
finitely great, but infinitely amall, and attached, not to the Supreme, 
but to living Selvefl only. 

It is not noceaaary to enter into a more det^led account of the 
substances, for it is cleat that tlicre is only one Substance which will 
fiiU under our more immediate consideration, the Substance of Self, 
and this only as the aubstcatuni of tlie quality of knowledge. It is 
where the quality of knowledge ie examined, that we shall recognize 
what by European philosophers is treated as Logic. 

Before we proceed, however, to that Ciiapter, we must at least 
cast a glance at the difierent headings of the two categories of quali^ 

Qualities are, 1. Colour ; 2. Savour ; 8. Odour ; 4. Tangibility ; 
5. Number; 6. Diraenaion; 7, Diatinetion; 8. Conjunction; 9. Dis- 
junction ; 10. Priority ; 11, Posteriority ; 12. Weight ; 18. Fluidity ; 
U. Viscidity; 15. Sound; 16. Perception; 17. Pleasure; 18. Pain; 
19. Desire ; 20. Aversion ; 21. Effort ; 22. Merit ; '2S. Demerit ; 
M. Faculty. They are eternal if residing in eternal aubstances, 
and non-eternal if residing in material bodies. Knowledge, Pleasure 
and Pain, Desire and Aversion, Eflbrt, Merit and Demerit, are qual- 
ities of the Self only. Perception, Desire, and Eflbrt are eternal as 
qualities of the Supreme Self, but non-eternal as quahties of living 
Selves. 

Actions are, Lifting up. Throwing down. Contraction. Expansion, 
and Procession. They exist only in the four elements and in 
Soul. 

The tburth Category, or Genus, is something which resides in 
Bubslance, qualities, and actions, but is eternal, and aa such not 
Eensuoualy perceptibie. It is one, hut it always resides in many. It 
is that by which it becomes possible to comprehend several things 
into one class, and to predicate sometliing of them, whioh they have 
a omm n. We call this an abstraction; hut to the lEndil the 
Genu f tl ings, or the General, is something real, inherent in aub- 
stan quality, or action, though of course not material or per- 

itbl b the senses. The Genus, therefore, or the cause of what 
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we call general, is conceired as sometlung jndepenflent of single 
objects, tliough it is known to us only ib inhen.nt in tl e oljetta of 
intuition. It is inherent in suTistances ([imlitiea and attions and is 
perceived by ua as we perceive either substintes attious or qnal 
ities. Wliat KunAda means hy calling Genus inherent is tliat eub 
Btances, qualities, and actions cannot exist not even in tlieic eternal 
state, withoat the Genua. The same applies to Individualities onlj 
that they do not inhere in quaUties and actions but in subsHncea 
only. Individuality is what makes a tiling to be iteelf and not any 
thing else. And if we hear K^iSda expressing hia opinion, that " in- 
dividualities which mutually exclude one another, exist in substances 
only," we almost seem to read Oie words of Aristotle, rd n i<7Ta> 

These five categories would apparently exhaust the meaninsc of 
every word (pad5rtba). K we take, foe instance, the word b^htning, 
and ask Kan^a what is expressed by it, he would say, first, a sub 
stance, and more p^^cularly, an elementary substance Secondly, 
a number of qualities, like colour, distance, or dimension Thirdly, 
action, and hero l3ie action of throwing down, which cannot be a 
quality, because qualities are always conceived as at rest. Tourthly, 
a genua ; because when we speak of lightning, we imply that it 
exists not once only, but as a class, which class is a lower genus if 
compared with light. Fifthly, an individuality ; because we mean 
this parliuular Hglitning, which never existed before and never will 
exist again. Nevertheless, says Kaiiada, tliese five categories do not 
yet contain all that we mean by the word lightning. It is not the 
mere agglomerate of substBJice, quality, &c, that consStutes a real 
conception — but these categories must again be intimately connected 
or interwoven, before they represent or constitute a reality. The 
juilapositioo of categories wonld be a mere abstraction, and it 
requites the category of concretion to make all the other categories 
concrete and real. With it, we predicate, not, first substance, tlien 
quality, and so on, but we predicate substance as necessitating 
quality, quality as insepaiable from substance, genus inherent in 
both, and individuality supported by genus. Thus only does a real 
conception become fully exhausted by categorical analysis. 

We now return to a consideration of the qualities, and more especi- 
ally of that which is called " Knowledge." Knowledge is a quality 
of the Self in the same manner as colour is of light. It is inseparably 
connected with it, and is expliuned as Hie cause of every conception 
that is expressed in language. Knowledge is either remembrance or 
perception. Perception is twofold, right or wrong. Eight percep- 
tion represents the thing such as it is, silver as silver. This is called 
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truth (pramfl). Wrong perception repreeenta flie thing as the thing 
is not, motlierM>'-pearl as silver. . 

Right perception is fourfold, aensuoua, eonolueive, eompfiratiTe, 
and'autlioritative. It ia produced by the senaes, by inferring, by 
comparing, and by revealed authority. This fourfold diiision of 
knowledge ia taten from Gotama and not fi^om Kanfida, Kanflda 
admits but two sources of knowledge, perception {pratyafcaha) and 
inference (laingika) ; that ia to Sfty, he comprehends all knowledge 
which does not arise iVom the senses, under ttie general title of In- 
ference. The different systems of Hindii philosophy have been 
arranged by Colebcooke, according to what each considers to be the 
onV trustworthy means of knowledge. The ^ary^ka or Materialist 
admits but one source of knowledge, sensaoos perception. The 
Buddhist and the Vaiseshika admit two, perception and inference. 
Manu (xii. 105) and Sflnkhja philosophers admit three, for they ac- 
knowledge, besides pereepdon and inference, the authority of reve- 
lalion. The followers of Gotama add comparison as a fourth instru- 
ment of knowledge; the FrabhSkaraa presmnption as a fifth, and the 
MimSnsakaa privation or negation as a sixth. To the Self it ia in- 
different whether its knowledge is prodnoed by any one of these 
instrumenta, aa long as each represents the thing such as it is. 

We pasB over the cliapter on cauaation, which aerrea as an intro- 
duction to the chapter on sensuous perception. Nor do we enter into 
the intricacies of sensuous perception, of which six dififerent kinds 
are enumerated and expired. They arise ftora the diflferent ways 
in which the organs of aenae are brought into contact with their 
oltjects, which objects may be either substantial matter, or qualities 
and adJooB, as inherent in substance, or the Genus, as inherent in 
Bubstances, qualities, and actiona. 

After aenauoua knowledge comes conclusive knowledge, which is 
gained by means of inferring. Conclusive knowledge is, for iu- 
atance, " This mountain is a volcano," whereas o 
ception is only that the mountain smokes. In order ti 
this at the conclusion that it is a volcano, \ 
of what is called a pervading rule, or a Vyflpti. This pervading 
rule, which sometimes might be called a law, ia, that smoke is in- 
separably connected with fire, or, na the EQnd^ calls it, that smokl- 
ness is pervaded by fieriness, tliat wherever there ia smoke there is 
fire. If we possess thio Vjiipti, l^Ilich wa may remember by anch 
instances as a culinary hearth, &c then, in order to arrive at conclu- 
sive knowledge, we onlj require consideration (parSmarsa) in order 
to find out in any sensuous impression aomething which can he 
pervaded, aomeUiing wlui-h can make the mountain tlie membet 
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(paksha) of a, VySpli, tiila something being, in ovir cnae, the smoke. 
If we know that the ssnoke which we perceive, is qvialilied to become 
part of a Vyapti (this Vyflpti being, " wlierever there is smoke thfare 
is fire " ) , then we know conclvlaiTely tbat this mountain is fiery, be- 
cause it smokes. 

It would hare been te fi itions into more 

teebnica! language. W m Ka da in a Grecian 

garb, and made him loo aim A latotl lead of saying, 

ihat conclusive knowlei g na fr m n that there is 

something in an olyec h pe ad m thing else, and 

that the pervading predica ca all mga of which tJio 

pervaded predicate is, we might have said, the conclusive knowledge 
that S is P, arises £rom the consideration that S is M, and M is P, or 
with Aristotle, i 'niT.^yia/^ iiA toO fifaov rb uxpov rji TpiT<^3siiriv(!cii. 
What Kanidft calls member of a pervasion (paksha, e. g. mountain), 
we might have translated by sabjeot or terminus minor ; what per- 
vadea (vySpaka or sSdhya, e. g. fieriness), the predicate or terminus 
major; and what is to be pervaded (vySpya, e. g. smokiness), the 
terminus medius. But what should we have gained hy this t All 
that is peculiar to Indian philosophy would have been eliminated, 
and what remains would have looked like a clumsy imitation of 
Aristotle.' Meltajiunt eadem sedaliter, andit is tbiB "aliter" which 
constitutes the principal interest in a comparative study of philosophy. 
Even such terms as conclusion or syllogism are inconvenient here, 
because they liave with us an historical colouring, and throw a fiilse 
light on the subject. The Sanskrit AnumSna is not au/iir^paafia, but 
it means " measuring something according to sometliing else." This 
is done by means of " parflmarsa," which means " groping," or try- 
ing to find in an object something which can be measured by some- 
thing else, or which can become the member of a pervasion. This 
corresponds to the discovery of a terminus medios. In Kapila'a 
system {I. 61), tlie principal object of inference is said to be tran- 
scendental truth. Things which cannot be seen with our eyes, are 
perceived by inference, as fire is from smoke, and he defines infer- 
ence (I. 101) by "knowledge of the connected, arising Irom percep- 
tion of a connection or a law.'' But, again, the relation of what 
pervades and what ia pervaded is very different from what we should 
o^ the relative extension of two conceptions. This will become 
more evident by what follows. For the present we have learnt, tliat 
the act of proving (anumftna) -consists in our knowing that there is 
on the mountain fire-pervaded smoke. Through this we arrive at 
anumiti or conclusive knowledge, that the mountain is a volcano. 

What follows is translated from Annambhaiia's Compendium 
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" The act ol concludiug is twofold, it being iutendeil either Ibr one'a 
own benefit or for others. The former is the means of arriving for 
ones's aetf at conclusive knowledge, and the process is tliis. By repeat- 
ed obaeryalion, aa in the case of colinaiy hearths and the like, we liave 
obtained tlie general rnle (vjflptj|,tlmt wherever tliereis stnolie there 
is fire. We now approach a mount^n, anfl wonder whether there 
might not be fire in it. We see the smoke, remember the general 
rule, and immediately perceive Ihat the mount^n possesses flre-per- 
Taded smoke. This is, as yet, called only groping after signs (linga- 
parSmarsft). But from it arises the conclusive knowledge, that the 
mountain itself is fiery. This is the actual process when we reason 
with ourselves." 

"If we try, however, to convince somebody else of what we know 
to be conclusively true, then we stai-t wilh the assertion, The moun- 
tain is fiery. Whyl Because it smokes; and all tliat smokes, as 
you may see in a cuUnary hearth anil the like, is fiery. Now you 
perceive tliat the mouotMn does smoke, and hence you will admit 
that I was right in saying, tliat the mountain is fiery. This is called 
the five-membered form of exposition, and the five members are sev- 
erally called, 1. Assertion, the mountain has Are ; 2. Reason, because 
it has smoke ; 3. Proposition, all that has smoke has fire ; i. Assnmp- 
tion, and the mountain has smoke ; 5. Deduetiou, therefbre it has 
Are. The means of inference in both cases is the same. It is what 
was called the groping alter signs, or the handling of the demonstra- 
tive tokens, in which the essential process of inferring consists." 

What is called by Annambhafta the conclusion for one's self corre- 
sponds tolidem verbis with the first form of Aristotle's syllogism : 
All that smokes is fiery, 
Tlie mountain smokes ; 
Therefoi* the mountain is fiery ; 
What is called the conclusion for otliers seems more irregular, on 
account of its five members, and of the additional instances, which 
Beem to vitiate the syllogism. 

We must not forget, however, that whatever tliere is of Logic in 
these short extracts, has hut one object, that of describing knowledge 
as one of the qualities of "the Self. Knowledge, as KanSda has 
shown, is not confined to sensuous perceptions, and therefore knowl- 
edge gained by inference is examined next. The question is, how is 
it that we know any thing heyond wliat we perceive with our senses^ 
The answer is, by inferring. If we place ourselves on this point of 
■view, wliich Kanflda has taken, it becomes^lear, first, that we cannot 
expect from Kaiiilda a treatise on formal Logic. The formal Logician 
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takes a purely scienhflc interest in tlie matlitnery of the human 
minil He collects, arranges, and analyzes the functions of our rea- 
soning Siculties, as they Kill under his observatiaii. But the question 
whith oti^upes Ivan'lda is, how is it that we know things wliich we 
do not see, and how can we prove that we do iiiow them ? Now the 
instrument by which we know things wliich we do not perceive with 
our senses, is inference. Hence, Eanftda has to explain first, what 
inference is, and how we do infer ; secoQcUy, how fiir inference can 
be made to yield the same cerl^nty as our sensuous impressions. 
For Uiis purpose, it seems that neither (he deductive nor the induc- 
tive syllogism, if taken by itself, wouhi have been sufficient. Deduc- 
tive reasoning may in itself be most Taluable foe formalizing ihcts, it 
may give a variety of different aspects to oar knowledge, but our 
knowledge will never be substantially increased, no new fiict will ever 
be discovered by it. And if on one side KanSda cannot use deduc- 
tion beeauae it teaches notliing new, he cannot use induction either, 
at least not in its general acceptation, because it teaches nothing cer- 

The only object of all knowledge with Kanlda, as wo saw before, 
was absolute truth, or pramfi. Now Aristotle does not make a secret 
of it, that the litayuyi, in order to prove the S^, must be iia iravrmi, 
and tiiat this is impossible. Knowledge gained by epsgogic reason- 
ing is, stricfly speaking, always kni rh jroii, not what KanSda would 
call pi-am*. The conclusion which Aristotle gains by way of induc- 
tion, " Animals which have littie bile are long-lived," might be called 
a Vytlpli. Aristotle arrives at this, by saying, man, horse, and mule 
(C) are long-lived (A) ; man, horse, and mule (C) have little bile 
{£) ; therefore all animals with Utile bile are long-hved. But KanA- 
da would express himself in a different way. He would say, wher- 
ever we perceive the attribute of httle bile, we also perceive tiie attri- 
bute of long life, as, for instance, in men, horses, mules, &c. But 
here he would not slop, but he would v^ue this rySpti merely as 
a means for establishing a new &e,t\ he would at once use it as a 
means of deduction, and say, " now the elephant has little bile, there- 
fore is he long-Ured." 

Oije thing can be said in lavour of the Indian method. If we ga 
on accumulating instances, as in the case before mentioned, if we add 
horses, mules, men and the like, we approsimate more and more 
towards a general rule, but we never eliminate real exceptions, not to 
speak of possible exceptions. Tlie Hindti, on the contrary, by say- 
ing, " Wherever we see the attribute of little bile, we observe long 
life," and then giving aflftumber of instances by way of illustration, 
excludea the reality, though he does not esclude tije pussibili^, of 
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eicepHonB. He states it as a fhct, that whei^ever the one haa been, 
there has heen the otiier, which throws the oms prcbaadi as to a case 
to tie contrary, upon the oUier side. In our system, there is nothing 
tii force an opponent to admit a hundredth case, because in ninety-Dine 
coses the mle happened to be true — while, if it is impossible to attack 
the " Wherever " of the Hindu, there is in this Wherever a real 
power that brings conviction for every case that comes under it. If 
it ca3i be proved that tJiere never was an instance where emoke was 
seen without fire, the mutual inhercnco and inseparable connection 
of smoke and Are is established more stringently than by any num- 
ber of accumulated instances where the two have been seen together. 
The conditions under which it is allowed to form a Tyipti, that is to 
say, to form TJniversals, have occupied the attention if Hindil phil- 
osophers more than any other point in Logic. They distinctly esciudo 
flie mere aucnmiilation of observations. IFor things, they say, may 
be togeth r a hundred times, and may still not be mutually inherent, 
T y maL exceptions for practical purposes. There repeated oh- 
se a n may be turned into a general rule, but not in philosophical 
di n Tolumes after volumes have been written on this sub- 

e and though I do not believe they will throw new light on the 
q n the origin of Unlvereals, yet they would fhmish a curious 

para he history of the European Intellect, 

I will be necessaty, before closing these remarks, to say a few 
w d n inswer to the attacks which have been made on Indian 
Log 

I ha b en said that the instances which occur in the third mem- 
ber of the five-membered argument, vitiate the conclusion. The 
proposition that wherever there is smoke there is fire, was sujiposed 
to lose its universal character if it was followed by an instance, " as 
in the culinary hearth." Against this we have to remark, first, that^ 
BCcordii^ to Hindu logidans, this instance is not essential, and is 
therefore occasionally left oat altogetiier. Mext, the instance is never 
used to confirm the universal proposition, but to iDustrate it, and for 
this very reason it is chiefly used in rhetorical inductions. Bromfhe 
Sfitras of Gotama (I. 86j, it might certainly appear, aa if the object 
of the third member was to give an instance. He says, "the ptopo- 
Eilion, or tlie third member, is an instance wliich, Irom the fiict that 
gmoke accompanies fire, shows that fire must be there." However, 
the Commentator explains that this is not strictly a definition of the 
tliird member, but merely an explanation. What the third member 
supplies ia a statement that fierinese pervades smoMness, together 
with an example to rdako the connection between them more appai- 
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In tho original work of Kanilda, of irliich the Library of the Bast 
India House possesaes a MS., containing text and pommontary, we 
see still more clearly that the tliird member is simply an universal 
propoaition. "We read there (p. 76, a.) ; " luferenee is twofold, either 
tor one's self or for others. That for others eonaisla of five sentences, 
which are called AsserUon, Reason, Proposition, Assumption, and 
Deduction. Assertion does not mean more or less than the wording 
of the conclusive knowledge which is to be established. Reason is 
that member which expresses in the ablatire tlie means of proof. 
Proposition is tlie tliird member, which shows that the means of 
proof and what has to he proved by it, are nemr one without the 
other. The Assmnption shows that the means of proof (heretofore 
determined as inseparablo from what is to he proved) belongs to the 
subject of our assertion. And tho Deduction shows that therefore 
what is to be proved belongs to the subject. The argument there- 
fore proceeds in the following way, A word is uon-etemal, because 
it ia composed ; whatever is composed is noD-etemal ; a word pos- 
Beesefl the quality of teing cranposed, such quality being pervaded 
by non-elernity ; therefore a word is non-eternal." He fvirther 
states that the names of the five members mean with the Vaise- 
shiias. Promise, Pretest, Authority, Scrutiny, and Repetition. 

In Kanuda's system, therefore, it would seem as if the instance, 
belonging to the proposition, was altogether ignored, and we might 
feol inclined to admit tliat it occurs only incidentally in Golama'a 
philosophy. But if we inquire more carefully, we find tliat the 
instance in Gotama's syllogism has its own distinct office, not to 
strengthen or to limit the universal proposition, hut to indicate, if I 
may say so, its modali^. Every VySpli mast, of course, adroit at 
least one Instance. These instances may he either poeitive only, or 
negative only, or both positive and ne^tive. If it is said, " The 
jar is nameable, because it is knowable ; every thing that is know- 
ahle is nameable;" we can only have positive instances, as tree, 
table, and the like. It is impossible to bring a negative instance of 
something wliich is not provable, because every thing is provable. 
On the contrary, if we have a case, like " the earth is ditfbrent from 
all the other four elements, because it has odour," it is impossible to 
go on — " All that is dififerent from the other elements has odour," — 
because the only case in point would again be " earth." Therefore 
we must here employ the negative VySpd, and say. Whatever is not 
diflferent from the other elements, has no odour, and then it is pos- 
sible to add an instance, namely, water, light, &e. After this the 
h is not so (not inodorous) ; Therefore it 
a the other elements). 
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Brahmans liave been told by European Logicians iliat thoy could 
hare all this more cheaply, by saying, " Whatever is odorous diffferi 
from the other JDodoroiis elements ; " " Earth is oi3orous ; " " There- 
fore earth differs fiura the others ; " But the Vaiaeshiia etops na et 
the very first word, he does not admit the " Whatfiver," beeanee it 
is not a " Whatever," but only one single case. It would be impos- 
sible to give instanceE, nay, to give a single instance for the VySpti, 
proposed by the European Logicians, except earth over again. 

The third case is, where the VySpti admits both of positave and 
negative instances, as in the hackneyed syllogism of the volcano. 
Here we can say. Wherever there is emoke, there is fire, as in cul- 
inary hearths and the like. And wherever there is no fire there 
is no smoke, as in the lake. 

So much for the instances added to the tliird member, wliicli were 
supposed to vitiate the syllogism. 

Still more unfounded is another ol^ection. It was said that the 
Ibrmalitiee of tho Soieneo of Logic were perfectly satisfied with three 
out of the five mombera of the Indian Eylloglsm. Of course Hiey 
are, and the Hindils knew this 20IX) years ago. We have seen that 
Qie five-membered method was employed when a person, afl;er 
having himself arrived at conclusive knowledge, wished to persuade 
somebody else of the truth of his belief. How, if" the sole object 
of Iiogic is the guidance of our own thoughts, and the communica- 
tion of those to others is under the consideration of Rhetoric," it is 
clear that the scheme of the five-membered syllogism belongs to 
Bhetoric and not to Logic. Whether or no the five steps as they 
follow one another, according to KanSda, represent what does actu- 
ally take place in a wellrconducted ai^iunent, we may leave to 
Bheloricians to decide. But, in order to show that even this fer- 
fetched objection would not take the Brahman philosopher by sur- 
pnse, we quote Uie following passage from the VedSnta-paribhSshft : 
" Inference is twofold, intended either for ourselves or for othera- 
The former has been explained. As to the latter it is to be accom- 
plished by means of an argument. An argument consists of several 
members. And real members there are only three ; assertion, rea- 
son, proposition ; or proposition, assumption, and deduction. Hot 
live; for three are sulficient to exhibit the pervading rule and its 
two members, the other two can therefore be dispensed with." 
Now, in the first case, which would give ns " the mountain is fleiy, 
for it smokes, all that smokes is fiery," it must be admitted there 
would be a want of all By!I<^istic arrangemeni The first two mem- 
bers might be called an Enthymema, bnt then the third would be 
^nperflTioiis. But the iiurt is tliat Hindii philosopliers never use the 
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tliree memberB ia this suceeseion; and if they say, that the threa 
first are sufficient for a conclusion, 11107 ^^^ "" account of their 
BuceessiTe collocation, but simply moan Uiat Proposition, Reason, 
and Assertion would form a syllogism as well as Proposition, 
Assumption, and Deduction. But, aitliough the Hindii Logicii 
admit, in common witli their brethren in Europe, that a 
syllopsm consists of three members, they do by no means restrict 
themselves to the use of the three-membered eyilt^ism. Gotama, 
for instance, saya there ore three kinds of syllogism, Jrom causo to 
efffeot, from effect to cause, and Jrom the Special to the General, 
Thus WQ iufer that it will rain from the rising of clouds, it has rained 
from tio rising of rivers ; we infer that a thing is substance because 
it ia earth. But, with tho exception of tto last ease, it would be 
impossible to frame an absolute proposition, or a vyilplj, from which 
the deductions could be established. 

So much in answer to objections which have repeatedly been made 
against Indian Lo^c. I should like to see (he Brahmana thcm- 
Belvea take up the gauntiet and defend their Logic agiunst the 
attacks of European critics. Till very lately tliey entertained a very 
low opinion of European Logic, some account of which had been 
supplied to them from tho popular work of Abererombie. The 
Etlropean style ia to tbcra not sufficiently precise. The use of an 
abstract, instead of a concrete term is enough to disgust a Brahman. 
Besides, he wants to see all results put forftard in short and dear 
language, and to have all possible objections carefully weighed and 
refuted. By the esertions of Dr. Ballantyne, the Principal of the 
Sanskrit College at Benares, some of the best English works on 
Logic have been made accessible to tho Pandits, and at the present 
day we might hear the merits of Bacon's Novum Organon discussed 
in the streets of Benares. Indian Philosophy therefore should not 
be attacked at random. Thales or Empedocles can be criticized in 
the schools with impunity, hut Kanida and Gotama may find cham 
pions in India, if not in Europe. 
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Abatraet and concrete, US. 

Accident, 140. 

All, ambiguous, 168. 

Arapliatiye jvidgmenta, 168. 

AnaXog^, 289. 

Analytic and dialectic, 74. 

AnticipatioD, 2QG. 

Aposteriori, 66. 

A priori, 60. 

Art and sdence, 26. 



Art, 



1,29. 



AttriliutB, 145. 

AUributo and substitute, 141. 

Aidom, S12. 



Categories, S13, 
Categorical, 146. 
Cause and effiict, 22T. 
Cauaes, search for, 254. 
Cliances, doctrine of, 293. 



Cognitiona, adequate and inado- 
qnate, 91, 92. 

clear and obscure, 91. 

. — - confused and distinct, 92. 

Bymbolical and notatiTe, 98. 

Colljgaljon, 269. 
Comparison, 96. 
Conceptions, 98. 

complex, inference by, 1B8. 

formation of, 94. 

form and contents of, 31, 32. 

higher and lower, 96, 

inductire, 269. 



Conceptions, notatire and intui- 
tive, 52. 

prlyadve, 112. 

reladve, 114. 

scheme of, aa to their threa 

powers, 100. 

Concrete and abstract, 116. 

Contradiction, principle of, 248. 

Coutradiclory opposition, 178. 

Contrary opposition, 179. 

Conversion, 182. 

simple and per aecidens, 188. 

Copula, meaning of, 157. 

Corollary, 813. 

Criterion of trath, 247. 

Deduction and induction, 251. 
Definition, 107, 142, 269. 

aids division, 108. 

as a predicable, 188. 

mJes of, 108. 

sources of, 143. 

table of, 145. 

— — and division, 810. 
Denomination, 36, 110, 222. 

in a judgment, 166. 

Determinants, inJbrence by add- 
ing, 187. 
Determination, 102. 
Difference, 186. 
Dilemma, 23S. 
Disjunctive, 146. 

judgment, inference by, 190. 

Distribution of terras, 156. 
Division, 108. 

rules of, 103. 

and definition, 310. 

aids definition, 103. 

Elenchue, 8O3, 
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Enthymerae, the rhetorical, 284. 

Episyllogism, 210. 

Errors, 309. 

Example, 287. 

Excluded middle, prini^ple of, 

219. 
EsplicatiTe judgmcnta, 168. 
ExtensioD, 222. 

of iadgmenta, 195. 

and intension, 99, 



— their special a. , 

Form, and matter, 88. 

passages to illustrate, 88, 

Potm, sensea of the word, 37. 

Geueralizatian, 96, 
Gernis, 97, 136, 139. 

sunimuni, 97, 98, 

Grammar, uniTersal, 58. 

Hamilton's (Sir W,) account of 

judgmoiits, 162. 
Hypothesis, 812. 
Hj^thetical, 146, 

Identily, principle of, 249. 
Immefliato inference, 174. 
Inconsistent opposition, 179. 
Indian logic, 325, 
Indiyidua!, 97. 
Induction, canon of, 273. 

completeand incomplete, 272. 

and deduction, 251, 

Inference, mediate, canon of, 192. 

mediate and immediata, 174. 

Hireefbld import of, 222, 

luetanoe, 809. 
Intension, 69, 222. 

of judgments, 165. 

Intuitions, 93. 

and concepHons, 93, 128. 

Intentions, first and second, 40, 41. 
Interpretation, inference of, 188. 

Judgment, 188. 

Judgments, categorical, hypothet- 
ical, and digjanctiye, 146. 



Judgments, explicative and am 
pliatiTo, 168. 

indefinite, 155. 

piurative, 151. 

quality of, 151. 

relation of, 145. 

q-uantity of, 153 

tabular analysis of, 160. 

threefold import of, 165. 

Language, 42. 

analyzes thought, 44. 

Xangnagcs, analytic and synthet- 

divided, 43, 

ions of, 43. 

how for imitative, 63. 



ori^n of, 61. 

records thought, 49. 

ahhreviates diought, 52. 

communicates thought, 64. 

what it includes, 43. 






Ob. 



apriied, 245, 

deflned, 20. 

how related to language, 48. 

Indian, 825. 

origin of, 17. 

pure and applied, 23. 

threefold division of, 

jections to this, 84. 

twofold view of, 21. 

uses and pretensions of, 74. 

various names of, 71. 



Marks or attrihules, 98, 

Matter and tbrm, 33. 

Mediate inference, 174, 192. 

canon of, 192. 

rules of, 193. 

Method, 310. 

Mind, critical and suggestive 
powers of, 78. 

ModaUty, 165. 

Modes of syllogism, 209, 

according to Sir W. Hamil- 
ton, 218. 

Miiiler, Professor, on Indian Log- 
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NameB. See Nouns. 

Kamea, niles for forming, 304. 

Sominalista and realism, nature 
of the dispute, 120. 

moderate. 120. 

ultra, 120. 

Notation, a mode of, 211. 

Eoler'e, 220. 

Nol«3 or marks, 95. 

Notions. iS^ Cognitions. 

Noons, j)roper, eingular, and com- 
mon, 110. 

distributive and collective, 

110. 

Eubslantive, attributire, and 

posiiive and privative. 111. 

imivocai, eti.iiiToeal, or anal- 
ogous, 111. 

Oliiective and subjective, 35. 
Opposition, 177. 
table of, 178. 

Partition, 107. 



PredicableB, classes of, 136. 
Predicate, dlstribntion of, 156. 
Predicates, inferonco by siun o 

191. 
Premisses, order of, 199. 
Principles, sources of, 306. 
Privative conceptions, 185. 
Proiiiem, 174, 812. 
Property, 138. 
Prosyllogism, 240. 

Quantity of judgmenls, 153. 



SchoUoa, 313. 
Science, 246. 

and art, 26. 

Sciences, classification ol 
Some ambiguous, l&S. 
Sorites, 284 



es, 97. 



3, 235. 



h 9T. 
Sultaltern genus, 97. 

opposition, 181. 

Subcontrary opposition, 181. 
Sutgective and ol^ective, 36. 
Substitute and attribute, 141. 
Sufficient reason, principle of, 249 
Syllogism, 173. 
Syllogisms, conditional, 224. 

defective, 283. 

disjunctiTe, 230. 

deductive and indaotivo, 281. 

equivalent, 215. 

incomplete, 239. 

tliree figarea o^ 201. 

Ixodes of, 209. 

the unfigared, 208. 

Tautotogous judgments, 169. 
Terms, 134. 
Theorem, 312. 
Thesis, 312. 



Words, Aristotle's view of, 66. 
Words, how fer essential 'x 
thought, 60, 61. 
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